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Si quid ej Pindari, Flaccive dicds fue it intb^jectum , splendet oratio ; 
etsordescit si quid e sacns Psairuis apte fuerit attextum ? An Libri 
Spintus ctElestis afflatu proditi sordent nobis prcoscnptis Homeri, £u- 
riptdis aut Ennii. Erasmu^ ^ ^ 

Is a discourse beautified ly a quotatiorPSrUln Pjndar and Horace f 
And shall we think it blemished by a passage from the sacreii Psalms 
apfly interwoYea ? Do we despise the books which were die' tied by 
the SPIRIT or God, ip comparison of Homer, E^uripides, and r^nnius 7 
Adtentcreb^ 
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THE DUCHESS OP KENT. 


Madam, 

When I first so|i<iited of your Eoyal 
Highness the honour or being allowed to dedi- 
cate the followi^^gTKfOrk to yaft, I sought to^obtain 
the sanction^f one, also, of whom it lUay truly be 
saidj^at he whs tbefrrenil of-the poor, the liber- 
al patron of genius an^ merit, and the muUlficent 
promoter of every establishment for the improves, 
uient oT society ; whose aim, ^ke that of the Prin- 
ces ancij^r^gislator^of antiquity" was to^render the 
education of youth,- froir%infan^y upward, ^ mat- 
ter of public inter^, and a concern, which the 
highest membei^ o£ staite^igiit h^ouz^ 
make their own! ^ v ' ^ ' 

But since tl^at periodjfe^'s! t^#^ Priiirt», 
1:he private as tVell as pubH^.benefac^ of thow- 
sanite; is takeji |K natioi|, 
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DEDICATION. 


can, no^, oflt4r fehcrish.in memory those virtues, 
which ilrht^ t« Qb|^tem plate with veneration and 
losrCj’hS tfee’^ actions alid , sentiments of liis Royal 
Hi|1ihCsfs the late Dhke of ^nt. • 

To your Royal Highness this calamity is severe, 
and this loSikh^K^tMCi wliae so many have 
teefeo^ fo individual may 

be 4o sllare wr a #o^icern for the 


teeteo^ njay 

be 4o sllare i^r^a^^'iicern for the 

Ibsj^f hnh, ivho gen€^roi#a}y^ii(nd' nobly gave tiie 
support of his Royal <iiailiey and prevailed on your 
Royal Hig^hnessto grant tiiat of your grac ious pa- 
ironage, to exertions^ ivhicliTlffTN^ Sot their sole 
end, the iinprorenient of mankind, f 

Under the shelter of that name, «o justly dear 
to your $loya1 Highness and to this country, I 
humbly beg leave to present to your Royal High- 
ness this volume on fhe maiiaget^iit of children. 
It has been written not so imicl^w^b a vievi toUhe 
formiifg of their f characters * to g^teatness, aj^o 
goodness; toacc^^lishm^nt as td4virtue; and is 
in con^e<jftt€fne^^ft^dequa inferior ranl^s, 

^ as to ipt^rsonage^ ofehe' empire. 

For, to exce^in ,^6dness i^ould be t^ aim oi all ; 
to* be greai, cdJl iiltetniited but by Tew. ^ ^ ' 

, V May you, now agajjt M^st in the rten- 
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dorest of all^ titles, that of ffiiotiyAr, rn^yyou, in 
your Royal Offsp^ring, see rc^l ^eatneife aJid no- 
bleness of inind^ned icttfte h.appiest dispositions 
for receiving impressioHB, and putting in 

torce every faahit m virtues A. cliild is a gift of 
God ; but a c^d timt k endowed witih-a soul in- 
clined to goodneen, and giving early intficafidns 
of future ^x^ellenee,.,;ia*a gift' which a mother 
may prize as **th*. '^firsit all earthly blessings 
which the A i mighty to bestow. 

That you. Madam,* mai^^e so favoured, is the 
sincere wiah,^a», if virt»« Ife^fceredillM'y,* i is also 
the expe^tioD, of her, whO% with 'the highest 
respect/’ i 

. MADiWM, 

^our Royal HighnW’s, 

/Most hpmble, 

deVoted Servant, 

“ 4l?P|[,ETON 




PREFACE. 


In offering tMS volume upon Kdac^ion to tli© public^ it may be 
thought requisi^f? ^ ' 've some rett^un for adding another to the 
many works on this i.aiportant subject. • ^ 

The author begs then to say, that she would never havo ven- 
tured to go beyond the l^its siiarked out in her former work, 
(which has been so favourably received by the public) but tor the 
suggestions* of a iftdy, hefself thTetriKW of ^tt nulherous family, 
and the daughter of a much esteemed frieftd.*.i ** The Private 
Lducation/' she observed, not suited t^ ^^age of infancy, 

and she should be glad to see ff'om the same pen, a aeqv^td, on the 
instruction hf children/^ The geutleffl^ iu reporting .h{8>4augh- 
ter^B opinion, likewise seriou|ly urged the ond^taking. 

In pursuance of this advice, the author, above three y^rs since, 
sket^l^ a fe\« pages arid o^r<^d them to the friend alluded to, 
for%is approval objection; ^when, having obtained sufficient 
encouragement to induce profeed, she persevered, and has, 

at length, completed, her task. 

There are, pf^^l^^y,^fligl|^ G^70J|^io th^ ^IpwwgfS^ystem, and 
they will, douhtieqp, be slMh 

generous, libei^ criticism,^a^^^(;ii!|p^^^^ ^^i^|iMj^ ^ 
wheje praise is, in some^ils^ee, due, a^ which dtpoovern a spirit 

— ■■ ' .' ' (li w' ii ■ J i m .... I *- I % »■■ » ' — » ., ,.,1., — 

*W. Pordon, BeroRm^^ee whose vietn%,hftil the. author dianced 

to hftf^ resided wh«n this wodc VW Wiwei^/dM '#ouM have beeb u^ bappy 
to have submitted it to his correction, and have by itupjw^roeaft and 

vtaite for which he is so distlngi|^sbed. , , ' 

* " *1 ’v ^ ‘ 




lo point out t(^ fa ul more or less lo be found in every 
human system^ nol will malij^nity,' but with Lairness and candour, 
as well as acMtetiess i mid soiiie just consideration for the 

feelings #1 a writer ^ a consf«ieration wluch every civilized being 

r, 

is bound to shew to another. r 

In sending this volume forth, the anth^ must, however, the 
indulgeTiicd of the public for^hose parts of il, which ina> at Mie 
first glance, appear most tedious and tautological. It is, indeed, 
almc^t- impossible to cousider the education of iiifdncv and i liild- 
Jiood, hut after the manner ^^f a miniature pictnrf®,yn which ten 
thousand touches, and those, too, of Ihe^ijst ijifflicate form, are 
employe<*jto produce the effect we desire j^^ind if the painter must 
labour by repeated fine stroktis, to prodnre :» (lerfect i eseinhlaii ce 
to his onyiiiaj, so must the writer, wIhj attempts to di scrihe what 
a little child should do, to bring his nature to perfection in the 
establishment* of hiirmony 'between good action. 

The author ventures to think ^tiat a gocnl mother will ekeusr tins 
fault, if such itb«^which only ongiuates in a wish to leave nu 
portant point uotouched. A.s for the rest, she will cheerfully at- 
tend to ^ny suggesttons for the improvement or correction of her 
system, whenever Hs errors are fairly stated, and the meaYis of im- 
provement desciihed. 


EHlRATtTM. P«ge PO. line IS. The mind* of of men are most 

artificial, Tlsemiuds oJfthe heat of men aresendered 80 by art. 
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EARLY EDUCATION. 


PART J. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


^ HE CQMBTH FORTH vLIHE A FliOWEH. 

• 

When reason first begins to da^a^jp an inftnt, we notle« 
the* first shoots or seeds of passion ; they are very weak, 
and we giv^ to them the general name of emotions. 

To every regular passion, there are three steps ; and 
there are sometimes as many more from passion to excess, 
A cause arises, and produces^emotion ; emotion continued 
encrj»'3*s to affection ; affeqtioi^ encouraged, swells into 
passion. So far Ire permit ; the passion^ are given us by 
the Almighty to agitate The stream of life, v^ich would 
otherwise stagnate; and to produce some strong current 
.into which we^ commit oursel^s and our possessions; 
for one undeviatyig course must be,et[ually ttur’^ vLtJiui- 
hence be our wish, and one Ibright goat will be deep 
ieated in our hearts, wjien virtue is our aim. The pursuit 
of knowledge, is in general, favourable to virtue. Indus- 
try must be implied in the, successful attaiiimenis of a 
wise man, and industry is one great fundamental check 
tQ» temptation anftto the suggestions of vice. ^ , 



4 INTRODUCTORY* CHAPTER. 

r " 

The passioivs then are good. Emulation springs from 
passion. Euthusiasip grQWS from passipn. rGenius lives 
in enthusiast f and^cts of wisdom, virtue, heroism^ 
magnanimity and religious zeal, with excelience in sci- 
ence and art, which together form one glorions mass 
of religious and earthly example ; all spring from enthu- 
siasm. The regular passions we repeat are nobfe, but 
their excesses ara^what we should dread and start from 
in horror. 



THE PASSIONS OF INFANCi 


CHAPTER II. 

m 

m 
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*^THAT WHICA hath BEEN IS NDW.*^ 


The infant, then,iiilookingToun(f, as its frame strengtheii§, 
seems to gaze with surprize oTfSa^ery object which it 
meets with. Next to the expression of surprize, arises 
admiration/ from admiration grows curiosity ; curiosity 
is flowed by desire, or wjshfulness. The consequence 
of desire gratified, is experience. From experience 
springjpy and love, fear or dTsgust, and sorrow. 

Tc^ exemplify ^his g-radudl developeinent, let us ima- 
gine a child of six ^months old in the arms of its nurse; 
it is carried by her into alight and shewy rooft, or is sea 
ted on her lap by a glittering tea-table. It immediately 
gazes round in surprize, the liftle hand is spread open, 
the eye expands, find wanders from*object to.nbj«c.*^ 
ways inclining most to rest on^hat which fs animated or 
set intinotion by art or Accident; the head is elevated, and 
the lips are severed, but in profound silence. Present^ 
the countenance assumes less of intensity :* the we 
sparkles, a half ^fnile plays on the lip, and discovers^ul- 
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iKuratuiii-. The maaner now changes ; ^ little marniur, 
Uie exlension of both arms, » quick mov^^ment of the 
feet, and gen^-al impatience, shew curiosity^ curiosity to 
enquire, to tduch. Curiosity ^rows into desire; 
an in^rrupted half an^r^ cry, ^ and more ea^er gestures 
sufficiently mark the progress which emotion has made. 
Some ready hand is now prepared 4o give the child one 
from aiiioag the desired objects: this is perhaps a spoon 
a cup, or a bit of china, by which some sort of noisy jin- 
gle is produced, and the faculties of hearing, seeing and 
feeling are soothed; this to an infant is joy, joy springing 
from experience. 

But let us suppose that water was object of the 
infantas particular attraction ; that the nurse incautiously 
suffered it to plunge its "little fingers into a cup which 
was glistening through the ^team' of the liot fluid. The 
child is pained, withdraws its hand, and bursts into a fit 
of crying ; experience then brings sorrow. 

The same child is attra< 3 ted by a handsome eat, is al« 
lowed to touch her; uar:>n»ciously puts its finger into 
her eye, or strokes her too hard, the animalsharply turni 
lifts up her foot, and sheathes her claw in cthe tender 
flesh ; screams and tears indicate sorrow, and the cling- 
ing to the nurse's neck disco veVs fear, and this too ii 
th^ result of experience. • 


But desire has an other-source and one’ of great'^^wer. 
This is want; afid want is an ack'nowtedgment of* our 
dependancftoii the universal law> self-preservation. 

W ant is oft wo sorts, natural and artificial ; these should 
be followed by moderation of enjoyment, and restraint,, 
wlimb ml^roduce submission to the dp^tates of religfon 
and virtue, ami open a wgiy for the gradual practice of 
yluty to God and man. Such a kpoVledge is the very 
b^sence of good principles ; and principles good or%ad, 
form a corresponding character. 

Cbriosity and desire are then the main springs to ac* 
tioi^ dnring infancy, and in the judicionb gratification or 
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restraint of them'consists much of the important art of 
early education, (jet ua further consider both ; and first, 
to begin with curiosity. . 

Were man ^ ever impelled by this feeling, ue' would ha 
lower than brutes ; for a brute can turn out of his way 
from the right to the left, to look and examine, even 
when his appetite is satisfied, which is a proof that he 
does, in however small a degree, share 50 noble^u im* 
pulse. But it happens thal curiosity enters largely into 
the human composition, and from the smallest workings 
of reason in its dawn, grows into that mental hunger 
which encreases in proportion as it is fed; which leads 
childhood on from elements to principle; .urges^ yoi^tk 
from principle to art y impels forward maturity from 
art to science, and having encouraged the human mind 
in its intense search through "different systems, forsakes 
not decrepitude till it is bowed down to the grave, and 
stands ugon eterhity. 

I have already noticed the manner in which curiosity 
first shews itself in infants, '^^^^dispositron to handle 
and examine is often most injudiciously checked by 
hastiness, inattention, or idleness in the attendant; and 
hence ofle cause of impatience or fretfulness in the infant, 
which desired to exercise its powers. On the other hand 
in the unguarded liceuceof it, isoften the origin of odious 
faults vThich afterwards appaar,* and for which we can 
in nr>*way ailed ge any satisfactory reasoli. Let me give 
an instance of my hieanihg. ■ 

An infant will stretch out its hand towards a lighted 
«andle with as much eagerness as to a piece of red 
sealing wax^ botj^ are very attractive. A^win^-glass 
is as pretty fhoking as a tesL-spoon ; and a tea cup ia 
quite as fine as two ^r three old keys lied together* 
Now it BO happens perhaps, that the mother or nursery- 
maid who is holding the child is a little wearfed with 
t^e exertion of. trying to damp its ardour, or check 
its effort^to reaelr, or possess something it ^sees. * "Xha 
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child is irritiited by desiring in vain, ’t'he mother ifl pos- 
sibly conversing with some body, evrengtaged in think- 
. ing- ; at aiyhrents, she is not attending^ to the demands 
of the infant : presently it cries and leans forward again^ 
My dear child,” she obser^’es, looking in its face and 
in a tone of weariness, what do you want? there, let 
me see; a tea-cup ? well, hold it, but miiid, do not break 
it: now hush, he quiet.” The conversation goes on, -or 
the train of thought is pursued. In a few minutes the 
infant seizes the keys and dashes them against the cup 
which is broken, and falls to the ground.^ The mother 
is then roused. Vexation, impatience, or anger darkens 
her cfMintenance* The child starts, looks up, and in- 
stantly perceives the change. “ Oh my dear child, how 
naughty it was to break the cup ! Naughty child is 
the explamatioif perhaps ; but Assuredly whether there 
is or is not a forjiearance \j\ words, there is no restraint 
over the countenance, and as the infaht always turns to 
the face for its doom, tetfTs and fright follow. The mother 
is now conscious tha^J^'’ blame belongs to herself : she 
immediately kisses the babe, and by way of consoling it 
for her own carelessness and injustice, may ■’even ofl^r it 
again another cup. 

Now when a child of six, eight, or ten months, haa 
been so treated, let us very narrowly observe its own 
countenance. Are not T^onder, perplexity, and effusion 
expressed in every little feature withT something of the 
tripmph of human nature in gaining a cause, however 
bad ? As the child is first improperly indulged by the 
parent; then reproved for an accident of which it, was 
not-Goascioiis ; then^ caressed for shewing sorrow ; and 
then indulged again in ^^the same way ; may we not 
throughout his little action discoirer the gradual opera- 
tions of reason and oonsciousness begin and end in 
oonfusioli ? For when the object once forbidden was re- 
ceived a second time, it was accepted with timidity and 
fear/ the yqung eye looked increduloQB cm the object^ 
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fram that to the ^iver, then back again Several times, av 
if doubting, but all was calm ; the cuuntenance of the 
mother had resumed its composure and kmdness. Some- 
thing like th^ question of “Why Vas thatmce just now 
altered i I had then the game kind of thing which I hold 
now,” flashes instantly across the tender mind; perplexity 
arises, the feekng is too mighty for an infant, the matter 
is instantly given up and forgotten in the plajwwith the 
object-: yet a vague undetermined sense of weakness and 
contradiction remains impressed on the dawning mind. 
The very ne^ft time any thing ^s wanted, the infant will 
feel that a riotous perseverance will procure it; that on 
points of refusaFand permission, there is no fixed rule ; 
that by crying very lustily for the loss of one ^ing, a 
similar one will be given ; that an action however seem- 
ingly wrong may* be cMimmitted over ^gain, if it suit 
the fancy to set the lungs to work ; that, in short, a cliild 
may always conquer whenever he pleases. * 

Here is amass of error from' qne inconsideratethou ght- 
less deed ! And yet we only w^iider that our own children 
are not quite perfect, and that ^ose of our neighbours 
arc so perverse, so obstinate, bo humoursome, so capri- 
cious, so discontented, so passionate, so refractory, when 
from the falseindulgence of mothers, and the selfish care- 
lessness of attendants whose only aim is to quiet Miss," or 
Mastertt any rale, thefoundjition for every kind of disor- 
der Eftad impropriety was laid ? “ How v%ry odd it is that 
the child should be so chnning as to recollect, that the 
last two nights he has been taken out of Ills bed and haa- 
■sat up for an hour. You see he won^t be pacified till we do 
the same now,” tias observed maivy an ignorant nor- 
sery-raaid. It is not cuDDtDg,i» but the dominion of habit 
just beginning to decide itself, md which through the aid 
of memory tells the infant that what has been done once, 
or twice, may b« done agaiiu 


B 
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The curioBiiy of infancy must then be answered by 
moderate gratification. WheneYer ch^d stretches 
forth its little^h^nd to an improper object, we should con- 
descend to i^ecolleut tbat it is a creature endowed with 
reason ; and should accustom ourseWes to say aloud, 
** My child you must not have that ; it is not good for 
you.” This may be thcmght very silly, because ‘the in- 
fant can'fiht understand language ; but there is something 
which it can uiicferstand,' and this is, the countenance. 
Now to prove it, if any person doubt, let a mother shake 
her head and frown upon oher child of six, eight, or ten 
months old ; will he notlowe^ his under lip and begin to 
whimper ? Let hfer assume the expression of fear. The 
child will start, and look alarmed. She may pretend to 
grieve, and seem to shed t^arS, when gravity will steal 
over the baby’s face. Or slie may laugh, and the infant 
Yvill immediately smile. Now we know that a ogj^tldn 
expression of feature accompanies e^ery ^ sentiment. 
Mild, aflectionate expostulation can never throw an un- 
pleasing cast* over ajj ei.^ious mother’s countenance ; 
*‘That thing you wish for is not proper for you, my little 
dear, but mamma will find something else.” • An infant 
may or may not understand the very words, bu^ after a 
little eager impatience shewn it would consider the af- 
fectionate, mild, yet firm expression bf the mother’s 
countenance, ajid feel n^t only that it must submit, but 
that there was nbtliing unreasonable iiS the required sub- 
xaission; especially as the cai^ful parent would have 
selecfad a small piece of wood, or a stick of sealing-wax, 
a little box, or a sheet of paper over which it might have 
full power, either to hold or to let falk r- Here then, is the 
first principle; never to aUow an infant atune time, that 
which at another may be improp^ : or in other words, 
not to give any article for play which will require watch- 
ing fo( faarof accidentto the infant or the object j because 
we who profess to watch, may forget to do so, and the 
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accident may hfippen for^^hich the Infant is sure in sotu« 
way or other, to be a sufferer, • 

It is the cfuty of all ^ho are concerned with infants, in 
every possible way tj^ep courage the feelul^ which ever- 
lastingly impels them. There are many large objects, as 
well as the thousands of^ small ones daily in use, or sights 
which.affect p. baby to whom every thing is new. It loves 
to be held up under both arms on a level with^O^bair ; to 
pat with its hands on the cushion ; to f^el, look, anil even 
put its mouth close, that it may make use of every sense 
to find out what the thing is. There can be no reasonable 
objection to’this, nor to its tomjhing a table, or the shut- 
ters, or blinds ; nor if it be attracted by the gaudy colours 
of a carpet, to its being allowed to crawl oVer"tlie‘fine 
surface, and feel the bright worsteds, indeed the last is a 
serviceable kinc^ of an^usement to an infant, its limbs are 
strengthened, and its chest opened by the exercise. Yet, 
even in si|ch gratification at these trMing* indulgencies 
afford, %ome caution is necessary. We hold a very little 
child to a large looking-gla^ this is well ; and a most 
delightful object the infant fin^^t, when he looks ear- 
nestly and sees another infant, and a person very much 
like h^ in whose arms he is held, with another room re- 
flected, and in it the very same chairs, pictures, papering 
&c. as there appears in that in which he is himsell^- all 
this is puzzling, but it is notwithstanding very jiretty. 
Th^ child desires td touch; this too* we may permit; 
but the indulgence grafted for any considerable length of 
time produces irritation, he sees every thing promised, 
and can possess nothing. It is wise therefore tp move 
away to another interesting object; but a thoughtless 
person remains fill the hand and tfielips ];iaVe pressed the 
mirror ; the child trying in vain to bite the surface grows 
vexftd and disappointed ; begins to cry and to be fietful, 
and this too we might have prevented; iudee\^ all 
liziug should be studiously avoided* 
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But objects of life are much more amusing’ to child reA 
ihaninauimate ones. An infant is always deliglitedto play 
with little boy^^r girls ; laughs outright at any tricks 
4>r gambols th^ may ^lew, and always bounds with 
-delight as they approach th kiss, or to fondle with it, 
^ext to children, an infant is attracted by animals. A 
fly, beetle, cat, spider, dog, bird, cock, hen,>^)ig and cat- 
;tle, are alf pleasing and interesting to unprejudiced child- 
Jiuod. An infant whicli is old enough to nptice, is quite a® 
imuch amused with thesightof a spider as of a butterfly j 
but by being accustomed to hear inconsiderate persons 
cry out, nasty spider, tve must kill it,” and from 

seeigg them actually puttheir threat in execution, it does 
at last feel an antipathy to spiders and in general to most 
kinds of insects. * ^ 

Blit a dog and €at, or the'young of these animals am 
for the most part the lawful prey of children. They are 
allowed to drive tlheir little sharp fingers into the fur; to 
pinch the skin ; to drag up tlie^ars ; and to pull the tail 
of the unfortunate or whelp, and if thepoor 

beast attempt to defend itself, it is perhaps corrected. I 
have myself heard amother say on being reminded of the 
nninial^s sufferings, Oh nonsense ; do you thinkr a baby 
has strength to hurt a beast ? ” Yes, 1 thinkit has ; and 
I afii of opinion that if it be not taught better, it will have 
the inclination too. An hifiuit will sometimes wind its 
hand so strongly'in a sister or brother’s hair, that tears 
will burst forth, belore the fingers cEtn be disengaged. 
Tbe grasp of a babe is Tery strong for an instant, and 
quite enough so, to force a good Matured dog or cat to 
cry out. The natural feeling of an infagtis to look grave 
and to be startled, or a ct;y of pain, but on casting its 
eyes around, if it perceive no gentle^dmonition, no Serious 
looks such as always appear when sister’s hair is pulled^ 
4>/ her ^ice scratched by little nails which are often very 
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long* and sharp; tf it hear nothing like T^ake care, my 
hye, pussy is^hurt ; puss is crying because you have hurt 
her, she knows when she feels paiu,*^’ if, in^hort,lhe child 
do tiat see any real commiseratifln ' for th^l^ast by a 
stroking down of her fur, or by i kind look directed to her, 
this child will go on tormeliting, and teazing, and vexing 
dumb cfeatures, and will give admission in its little breast 
to all the first principles of hard heartei^ess and cruelty;. 
And thus are children cru^l at first, from ignorance and 
neglect ; and afterwards from habit ; and inthese causes 
may we trace^all laxity and want of principle in their 
maturer years. 

But of all food for curiosity, none ig'pt|iial to that tnr- 
nished by nature in the open air. So delightful are the 
fields, walks, gardens and inpa’dows, that however fretful 
a child may be in the housej'he cheers up and is good in 
the moment that he feels the breath of heaven play over 
his face; that he l^holds the wide expanse above, the trees 
grass, vallies, and water around, and the birds, lambs, 
or poultry moving in differeif^dke^tioiis. Every tear is 
dried away ; every faculty is upon the stretch. Every 
sense is lulled in enjoyment. Admiration is wound up 
to a higii pitch, aird yet curiosity is passive. It become^ 
active, however, if we break off a bough and give the 
child ; if we give him a daisy, or if we set him down'on 
an enamelled sunny bank, tke busy hand soon grasps a 
blade of grass, and that is immediately* felt, examined, 
and tasted. " • • 

Persons who reside in great cities during the whole 
.year, may not have opportunities to send their children 
into fields and meadows, nor may they alway^sfind it con- 
venient to send them for walking in the royal parks: 
but they certainly ha\e it in their power with respect to 
other resources, to gratify the ardent curiosity of children 
iu a judicious and careful manner, always keeping ^guard 
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over themselveS, and laying down certain rules of right 
and wrong from which no temptation or feeling should 
prompt them to devial^. Infants will then learn what 
they are to ^fep end upon, and mothers m^y know what 
they kave a right to expect in t^heir children. 
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CHAPTER. III. 


iCND THOD SAID8T, I SHALL DE A LADT FOR EVER; SO THAT THOU DIDST 
NOT LAV THESE THlNQStfO THV HEAHT.^^ 


Having g-i^iv a •few remarks" upon curlos'itj^, we must 
consider tile desire or wislifulnes^ of infancy, as springing 
from wants, real and^ artificials 

As an infant has no speech, andl^ut little action in its 
first months^ we have no means of distinguishing its par- 
ticular fi^elings. A short plaintive cry is the only war- 
ning we have of its uiieastness, actual pain, hunger, or 
fatigue. As a very young infant is iiiiruediately under 
the influence ofn&ture, and nature gives no sign with- 
out acause, wear® not to rest satisfied ^^upposing that 
even a mother could do s<y) until this cause is discovered. 
Hunger we guess, i!^the first probable reason for distress* 
^atural food is then presented, but rejected. We then 
imagine the cry is of uneasiness, /rom a tightness in 
the dress; a pressure of some ^elicate papt of the little 
delicate frame, or pejrhaps a pin piercing the tender 
flesh ;* perhaps cold is the reason of the infant’s cries, 
its extremities are chilled and comfortless; it^i§ hurt, 
possibly, from bedng handled too roughly ; or It is wearied 
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and pines fairest; or lastly it is sufferings under (me of 
the many complaints of infancy ; for tl^s b medical man 
must be consulted ; the other evils a mother may lessen^ 
or do away, Entirely herself. . 

As the infant grows older, however, ft mixes with meu 
and women the creatures of art; and from watching and 
imitating them, joined to the opportunities which a mo- 
ther’s negligence affords, it in some degree loses its 
subjection to nature. We inhy hear a child of six or 
eight months old cry very loudly, and yet sometimes 
presume he is urged by no real want. Every mother 
should make it her duty to attend herself to the cry of 
he® child that sh^ herself may judge, pr at least try to 
judge, of his wants. No nursery-maid would then dare 
to shake her head and han^ the infant, and in a passion 
call it little tiresome cross thing,” the manner of 
doing which, more than the words, causing the child to 
cry ten times louder; when, to stifle his voice^ the imagi- 
nary want which he wa» pleased to have, would be im- 
mediately gratified, much to his moral or physical injury. 

Likings and dislikings for instance, would be the same 
in all infants, if all were under the same particular regi- 
men during the first year of infancy, and that all were 
accustomed as were the Spartans, to see people eat and 
drink the same quality and quantity of fbod. As a proof 
of this, we know that tbelirst naturat food is the same 
every where, and that every babe iS satisfied wich it. 
But when hature is quitted for art, fof nourishmentmade 
ty human hands, what diversity, what mixture, what 
unnatural preparations and in what improper quantitier 
are otir children supplied ! Food, instead of bbing taken 
as a mere sup|)ort to life, is made a principal business and 
source of delight ; and so great are our excesses from 
the pampering of appetite that from childhood our bodies 
are often injured by the excess in those means which 
were^ ^tended to preserve them. *^What is the reason 
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I wonder, that the child will not eat his foof^ to day ob- 
serves the mother to the maid. fancy ma’m U is not 
sugared enou^ for the little ^ntlem an,” replies the lat- 
ter. Not soared enough answers the mo5^|er, feeling 
something of a 8ens;e of impropriety, ^^Oh it is very wrong 
to aceuatom the child to sweet things.” ‘‘ La! madam a 
littlesugar cannot hurt it, poor little dear, and indeed the 
child is so cunning, it won^t touch a bityf it i& not well 
sweetened,” replies the maid. The mother alluws another 
spoonful of sugar in the food, and with pleasure watches 
the child as he eats voraciously.. Would the mother feel 
So muoh pleasure if she wer^ assured, that the eries of her 
son in the night were occasioned by sharp pains in ^is 
tender frame ? that these pains proceeded from over eat- 
ing, or excess ; that the excess*was the consequence of 
food which ahoiild have been simple and light, beinginade 
rich and tempting to the palate ? and that the food thus 
prepared w^s owing to the negligence afid ctuel weak- 
ness of thfe child’s mother ? you, oh mother, who 

start up to your son’s little ^ who take him in your 
arms, press him to your bosom, speak to him the softest 
Words, and qhaiige his position atlioirsand times in the 
tenderes^maiiner ; yes it is yourself who were to blame 
and look to your own work; one disorder may provoke 
another, and youu child may be your victim. At any rat», 
if through topicahremedies he^m^y be pretty well reco- 
vered ty the following day, his food willhsithe same, and 
though fatal effects may not immediately follow^^ yet you 
will probably on some, not very distant day see your son a 
. notorious glutton, and a selfish child. 

Now if children’s food were-simpl]^ nourishing, with- 
out having any tbiu*g decidedly flattering tq the lasts, 
they would eat just enough of it to satisfy real wants, and 
jio mor0. It is remarkable that the commonest food of 
nature is the most tasteless, and yet the most nourishing. 
Bread, milk and potatoes have cAch very little of wlCat is 
• *- ^ ^ . 
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called fl avour, ail d water has nexitonone.. And why should 
eug'iir be added to the finest wheaten biscuit or bread* 
which is scalded by new boiling milki which, if it be too 
£ich for a e^d*s stomach, may be reduce^ with clear 
water ? ana why is it necessary to a child which can 
masticate its food, a quantity of butter on its bread, much 
less sugar on the top of the butter. 1 hav^ heardrSeYeral 
little children say, “ I am very hungry.** I have replied, 
then take a piece of bread.*’ “No,*^ tliey have an- 
swered^ dry bread \ bread and butter.*^ Had these 
children been tinder my care, that I could have taken t||Lf 
liberty, for a liberty it certainly is to interfere in any 
family however negligently ordered it may be, I should 
haveahid, ^^JMy dear child you cannot be very hungry if 
you refuse a nice piece of bread.*^ With one little girl, 
a relation, 1 did so^ she walke<} away in good humour 
and in about an hour returned, really hungry saying, 1 
will eat tbo bread now..** ¥he truth is,^that a false appe- 
tite is easily made and ^coruraged ; and there is no 
person, not even an engli^h gentleman of the present day, 
who professes to wl^it from his breakfast at nine or ten 
o’clock till his dinner at seven or eight iu the evening 
without eating (though by the quantity ofboth^eals, he 
endeavours to make up every deficiency) who would re- 
fuse to taste an extraordinary delicacy, at any hour ^ 
aud it is scarcely possible to eat so much as not to 
be able to tastq something, a very little while after every 
meal. Thus between breakfai^t at eight or nine, and din- 
ner at one o'clock, a child fancies he is hungry two or 
three different times, but we are to observe that he can 
only eat of such and such things ; bread andjam, or bread 
and butter ; and ffequently no bre^ at aU, but only 
cake. I cfon’t like bread and butter, llike cake,” the 
child says. Next comes the dinner. A little child has 
meat cut small with or without bread, as he pleases ; 
^ravy is added ; forced m^t, or what is called stu^ng to 
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£0JSie kihds of meat is added, and tbia atuffin^ is made of 
suet, brombd ^ of Jbread, pdraley, thyme, nutmeg, salt, 
pepper ahd eggs. Potatbea aiashed with buttery cream, 
or milk, and slalt arb added% Then follows pil^diog, sup- 
posing ohly of boiled batter, ab'it is called, it ia made of 
flour, milk, and eg^a boiled ; biltthis makes a very insipid 
dish U hr thought, T>^thout a sEhice of boileil butter, flour, 
sugar and sometimes Wihh. Het^ iS.a sidsple dinner 
of meat and pnddixig, whiblf consists of tii^enty different 
ingredibnts prepared in different lui.uriouS ttays^ Does 
not aohild gbrge dbwn more of SUch a dinner thaii he 
would if thepuddiiigwhicffi^a wbolefaonie one were with- 
out sauce ; the ineat which is nourishing, without forced 
meat and melted hutler ; and if the potatoes which are 
excellent alone were h oiled in'plkin water, and eaten with 
a littlosalttb assist digestion f Biit my list of articles is 
not complete without beer^y and country' is stronger 
than that of Ldhdsn. Besides^ll thes6, it generally hap- 
pens that we see appleS,^ orang'q^, or nuts foroed down, 
after a child has eaten so mUclT^ttiat he has laid down* the 
spocm in absolute inability to proceed. Whereas if plai^ 
foody the playiest cookery, and one, or at most, two kinds 
of disheswfith much bread were presented, there would 
be no temptation to eat aftef hunger was satisfied. Hun- 
ger f did 1 say # the little pampered children of tlte 
middle and high Classes neyen knew, are neyer allowed 
to knocr what hunger is. The very instant they feel the 
least symptoQ of hunger they demand food ; and having 
no real want of it, are nice, diificult and dainty. If the 
practice were adopted of giving a child every time he 
asked, a piece of good dry breads we ghould see that three 
hours might pass between meal and meal. But so far at 
present, is this from being the case, that if a child only 
cry, hels fed ; if a little girl or boy knock his head against 
the table, his screams are stopped by an orange,, or au 
apple, or a biscuit ; if a child is wonderfully goodlie is 
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rewarded w^tll a oak^.^ If Ire is es^tremely naughty^ 
BomethiDg eatab4e ia denied him. The whole sum and 
employment of infancy, the whole glory, and honour of 
childhooc^^eem to be^ centered in eating and drinking 

Are we then really so’unw^e as not to perceive that 
children are too much inclined to be selfish and greedy P 
and that instead of our being disposed to encoOKage and 
foster in them such pernicious habits, we should by, every 
possible means check the^se propensities, and lead a young 
person not to be hypocritical, and say he dislikes what he is 
partial to, or to be cynic^, in despising the enjoyments of 
the table ; but to consider and hold the action oY eating 
for what it really is, as necessary for the support and en- 
crease of the human frame, hut for which, however, a 
moderate (Quantity only is wanted. 

The knowledge that infants gain of what theyniB^y^ a^d 
what they may not do, proceeds from denial and gratifi- 
cation of wishfulness or desire. Thif^ knowledge is ex- 
perience, or principle ^atnd by it they ragulatt their little 
actions ; with it are emotions strengthened into-affections. 
The affections mal^e 'if ay for the passions ; and it cannot 
be repeated too often, ^ that good or had passions, or the 
regular passions with their excesses, spring from either 
good or bad principles, andc 1 must assert once more, 
^at these principles begin to form like the roots of a tree 
from the seed, from thp v^ry tender esi age of infancy.. 
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* CHAPTER IV. 


*'|DCH AS THB WORKMAN II, BUCU 1& THE WORK.* 


When a child has passed his first year, we discover id 
him the first workings of the passions, and we partly dis- 
tinguish the heJid»which his character will hereafter take-. 
These passions are not to be ^tinguished as some would 
have them,* they* are to be regulated, aud tempered by 
the cultivation of the correspomding associate virtues; 
they are tube naturally, delicately, ^d firmly directed if 
we wish them to flow on in an even course. If we expel 
the irregular stream from the meadow^ it will rush 
along in«another direction^ break up a bed for itself, and, 
tear away the high road. Whereas if we had quietly di- 
verted the current into a natural furrow, we might have 
viewed an object fif interest or mmament in every little 
vigorous wave, and of enjoyment in evei^ rippling mur- 
mur indicative equally oi^purity and strength.* 

Now in this most important age, when faculty opens 
daily, and the living soul tender as melted wax receiver 
every impression, let us pause to ask* one question. Who 
is the companion of the child ? ^ And as 1 have made al- 
lusion to warm wax, let us go a little further, and enquire 
if it b# not true, that those who surround the child, with 
whom he ia most actively asso.ciated, will fix the st^mp of 
their own sentiments, opinions and prejudiee on the child^ 
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Liet U8 follow the similitude, and suppoee b child can rc-«- 
ceiye two distinct impressions from t\yo distinct sets of 
associates. Will he not bear the marks as a medal or 
coin, on w^ch, however they be w^akenedr or efihced by 
time are yet scarcely ever te be worn entirely awayp 
Wu, when it is cooled becomes a hard substance; we 
may break, but cannot bend it, until it n a^aindieated^ 
and we may tlken g'fve a new impression. But by what 
process can we dissolve principle and character and form 
them anew ? The solvent property of Wax would be often 
most desirable in the human mind and heart, but it i» 
desired in vain ; and not tnier are the explanatory ia^ 
bels tQ a new coin of the reigning monarch’s name, than 
are the sentiments and actions of any youth, of the prin- 
ciples and stamp which {lis nature received from the 
oompanions and treatment *of his infancy* Let me again 
ask^ who are these companions i On the one side are tha 
mother, I ifrill even add fa^ber, although a fa/her with all 
his strong parental affection is not disposed or fit- 
ted for commimicatipn witd a little child ; on the other 
side are dependants. 

Now these dependants consist of persops, who, for 
the most part, have had little or no education, by the 
word education, 1 do not mdan mere reading, writing, 
ciphering or any other acquirement, bubgoud instruction 
however simple, yet moml, really add fundamentally. 
Servants, ther£' certainly are, whoba^e been respectably 
brought up, who have been taught to think and act well, 
and do fnlfirtheir duty; hut even such are deficient in 
judgment, when children's morals, manners, and habits 
are concerpcd;x ami indeed, how can^we expect that s 
servant shouM bo more epnoerned for tho future bappU 
ness and honour ofhet charges, than are the Tery parents 
themselves ? How can we raped the dost faithfi^ hur- 
sery-moid in the wofM, to. study caus^s^ 'weigh 
qu^mes, compare hab^ with principal land prinolpfe 
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with cbaraeler? iTbe idea is ridiculous. 43ood nature 
is the first ^ual^ty required in a nursery^inaid^ and 
ivhat will not gt>od nature lead an ignorant, yet kind 
hearted giri to do ? Preji^ceateo, are strong^ in weak, 
unemployed minds, and their fobce with regard to those 
who have to deal with children is as extraordinary as it 
is absurd. * 

Were a mother a great deal in the nursery, she would 
he ableto couuieractthe efiedts of prejudice in a thourand 
ways, and would be of infinite service to a traetaUe dis- 
posed person ; but to speak truly, tractable dispositions 
of twenty, thirty, or forty years standing, are very rare. 
Oux habits good or bad, grow with us, aAd strengthen an 
we advance into life ; and the older we are, the more 
difficult do we find it to alter t|iem. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, a mother may tfy to find oi>t a servant who 
will obey her particular orders. But she must lay down 
her rules not as being of ben^t to the cliikl, *for an ig- 
norant mdid will never percef^ f^Qy? I’uf us being lier 
pleasure aud desire. Yet, let always recollect that to 
promise is easy; to perform so difficult, that the promise 
is often at first, neglected and next forgotten. 

There is a notion prevalent among the lower classes, 
that cold and much water is*improper for infant ablution. 
There is scarcely, a servant who would take more thah 
half a pint of water and ffiat quantity warm, to wash a 
child. , Now if the mother command with firmness that a 

i ' W' 

• The prejudices and fanciful e^riments of tlie low^r p^deri who wttle and 
have famuiM, are beyond alT conception ridiculous. Amongst this class, prejudice 
Is as strong in I^ndon asm the njorst distant counties. The dotiof motteF of a 
pqpr Infant in London to my own knowledge, has lately lost her child from her 
own absurdities. First she fed the poor infant wkh ^cfHi when it cried ; neit 
■he spent her all upon Raspberry jam, of which she*belieyed it wap^ a 
And lastly from some jll-fated eipectation, she fancied its health was to bO com- 
pletely restored by soot and water, The cbihfdied, and the mother w^J^eart- 
tiroken for her lois. Who has not hefttd of charmed hecklaces' ^or which there 
li a regular house and trade in London) to assist^ t)^e [ihU4> progna 

thfoujjpi tM ^ms F Of tiTe wonderful effects of sugar and butter T Of the danger 
of quitting intents' nails the first yea^^ l«t they prove tbievMf • Ihomand 

other absurdities tnuch leas biuoceiit than these, both with resp^t to tGe*bealth 
tad the character of children of the lowest classis. 
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lar^ vessel nboald be filled with cold ivater^ and that a 
«poDg'e should shower it over the childever^ morning, a 
promise will he’ given to that efieot ; hut the act will not be 
performed^^ unless she herself stand by, and see that her 
commands are really obe*yed. < If she do not choose that 
the food should bs cloyed with sugar, she must herself 
stand by when the food is prepared. Untaught’ minds 
which only regard the present, argue thus : ‘‘Why 
sliould we be so particulat* ?" Why so careful to do this, 
and abstain from that ? Why should a child he made 
to scream (which he may do at first) under a Bhiicing of 
cold water, when a sm^l quantity of warm would do as 
w^U And what harm can there be in a little sugar 
If the iuether after throwing over her child’s limbs a 
stream of clear water, an{l then dressing him quickly 
were to point to him as M is closing Jiis eyes for sleep, 
with all the eakn of a cherub, hU frame braced 

andvigordus^ Cis little bands spread open in, health, and 
bis countenance hloou^hg, placid, and lovfely, if the 
mother were to say, ‘‘ L5ok at the infant and see if bis 
whole body be not strengthened, and refreshed, and im- 
proved by this my plan ^ ” the lip would acquiesce, but 
the mind of ignorance and prejudice would remain un- 
convineed. ® 

• Thus, argument is vain, with such, »upon the matter. 
We must take it for gsant^d, that all servants, however 
gentle may beiheir natures, howeveractive their sejviceB, 
and howpver fair their promises, do certainly possess, 
in common with the class to which they belong, 
more or less of prejudice and ignorance; and againstthe 
effects of these, it is the duty of all concerned with'chil- 
dren, to ^^rd. 

But would not the sater waybe, to allow children very 
little communication with servants? Yes; and ^bis is 
practipable, provided mothers will agree to give up some 
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of th^r quiet, sope ^ their pleamree, aild i^qh ef lUev 
time 

I TecoHect Wng one day seated at table by a fine little 
girl 'whilst el^e was at dianer, 1 wab invited uky fiiead 
who helped her, to taste t^e fritters hvDl whieh she W4|9 
nmkiiig her repast- A piece of one was cut off and ^ivea 
to me. ”1 ate whilst the ehild wiio sat by, made haab^ 
to finish her^s, eyeiug me all the time, ^jt length she 
said, Vou greedy slut.*' . I immediately stopped, cLnd 
looked at her very earnestiy. She aeemed very littbe 
disconcerted and want on with her dinner. I then turned 
to my fnei>d ud said, ^ could she have learned 

such an expression ? Assuredly from some servant ; «yd 
the feeKng too wMch dictated it isa selfish one, she fearo 
there will not be enough left for heraelf/’ The lady 
'^en reasoned wit^ the little girl^ and saijfi what she ooa- 
sidered as proper, and 1 feh an additional proof of the 
influence of example overtendbr minds. 'Inaeouracies of 
laTignage,* and iiDproper expressions, which they adopt 
from their attendants, children lose as they receive the 
polish of study ; but the sentimeolB, and flrat impressions 
are always preserved, though the peosons from whom 
they were received, may be long since forgotten. 

As the consideration of language has just now bean 
hinted at, it may.be as well to make an observation ham, 
before we proceed further. , « 

Wb^n a child begin^ to speak, and to put his words in 
the form of sentences, if dhe person who alwjayB assists 
him, is herself correct, the child's language will be ever 
the same.. A child can only imitate saimd by somid j and 
can only gain knowledge from wha{ he sees and hears. 
If impropw wofds, or low language are not uttered be- 
fore him, he will not make use of either. Long words or 
difficult sen te&oes be will not often recollect, because heat 
first has no idea of their meaning; but whenever hfjtas an 
idea, he will suit ^nguage to it, which ohall ueitl^ be 
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reTolting to f. delicate ear, nor inappropriate to the 
ject.* 

As much as we may, without allowing, child to pre- 
sume, we ^hould atte'nd to him* whenever he addresses 
himself to us, or to othesa^ if we be prosent. Indeed the 
great object of a mother should be, to make the improve- 
ment of her child’s mind and heart her clyef car? ; at the 
same time however that she conceals this grand principle 
upon which she acts : or. to speak as the sacred his- 
torian of Mary does, she should lay up these things in her 
heart. Our best actions produce disgust and weariness 
when related by ourselves; the mention of,.^ or allusion to 
them, creates a doubt of our motives, as it certainly does 
of our modesty. Acipiaintances could not but respect a 
mother iuternally, who koew not from herself, .but might 
only guess that her refusel to some parties of pleasure 
was given from a wish to be near her children ; and can 
such people h6lp admiriivg the moth who leaves them 
in her drawing-room, with an excuse for a few minutes, 
whilst she flees to her uuv'sery, and there, holding her 
little children’s hand^ between her own as they kneel at 
her feet, hears |hem offer up a very short prayer to the 
God who made them, before they lie down ^to sleep ; 
which prayer might, and probably, would have been neg- 
lected had not the parent been presei^t. ? Every one in 


* A few OHintbs h!^, I was playing with the only son of Admiral G— - a very 
iDtelligent enquinng child of four yean old. 1 turned over, for his amuaenient, a 
number of nCates descriptive of many towSs and seeDes in Palestine, when upon 
coming to Bethlehem, be obliged me to stop and asked me so many questions 
tbat I was fearful of confusing ms tender mind by the number of replies. I told 
him at last that Jetus Christ was bom there. He looked very thoughtful, and 
1 was going to venture a little further in my eiplanation, and to say a word con- 
cemiDg the Redeenier. when he aiukleDly turned and said, “Was Jesiife Christ 
bomeo f I thought he Ixirfied every body else, bnt i^dn't bom himself F” What 
a noble idea^^Sthts infant of the power of tfae<Saviour I his language waain- 
CaDtiDe,butnot vulgar ; and Cor Us thought how was it io be answered F How 
was it to be explained that the Redeemer was son of man and son of Ghd with- 
out lowering the idea which a child of four years had formed Of the divine nature. 
Indeed who was to hopeio be comprehenden by him F I could noty a^ I dropped 
the subject in admiration Qf my little friend, and In despair of own ability to 
^ve him an answer which vbould enlMten and satisfy hta iiiind7^ the same 
umenot weaken his high raapect for the AiaMloh u God. 
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(fcomp^ned to loYQ such deeds of virtue, whether he choose 
4o praise them or^ot, and above all when they are unae- 
companied by any parade, in^the ^presence of parents 
who, conscious of their own inditference in su^h matters, 
are irritated by comparisons of* others with themselves. 
Peoplein g*eneral,are soon fatig’ued with details of which 
parentaf vanity*, pride, and fondness form the chief part. 
If mothers do their duty, let them do it luiboastcd ; nor 
speak of it as a surprising ihatter before any one. They 
shall have a reward, but they must look at home for it, in 
their e:xpecta|ion of a well-oiviered, affectionate and 
blooming race ; in the joy dnd confidence of their hus^ 
hands, and in the esteem and respect which mankind ^e 
forced to bear a good and dignified matron. 

Let us now return to the copsideration of f he infantine 
character. • • * • 
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• ■ • 

'‘ACQUAiKT WOW THVIBLV WITH HIM.” , 


i^ASsioN has two ways of discovering itself : by action, 
and by speed)* Through them we may" therefore 
very soon judge of a child^s character^ as childhood 
is undtquainted with the arts by which maturity con> 
trives to smother the action, or to suppress the sentiment, 
50 as to suit the pjarticular occasion. 
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All tbe ef childfea are tur^d toi^arda selL 

Self- pres eTTationj and self-gratificatipn are their chief 
iCDd ; and this law is fixed and UDirersal ; for we see 
the first uperating in Englandi when the purse delivers 
the naked infant which ^reaips and clings around her, 
to the bather to plunge into a sea which appears destruc^ 
tion ; and we find it in the same force amon^ tire modern 
Egyptian peasants, whose very little children without an 
article of cloathing, are Seated on their mother’s shoul- 
ders, having not even a strap to secure them, whilst the 
mothers wash in the riv^r, or perform other offices, and 
leave these little creatures <0 exert themselves for their 
rwn preservation, which however they do, by a most 
fitrenuous grasp of the parentis bead, and this is all they 
have to trust to.* . • 

m 

As children are thus earnest ^<0 preserve, so are they 
anxious to gratify themselves ; and the more healthy, 
brisk, and* active they are’ the more ai?e they disposed to 
tbo exertion which isnoc^ssary to gain their object. The 
mind once roused to an object, cannot in a moment, per- 
haps be withdrawn from it: neither can the animal 
spirits once set in motion be made to subside and be 
laid at rest by a command. Hence, when a phild im- 
pelled by curiosity or desire urges forward to accomplish 
d purpose which we have reason to disapprove, we at- 
tempt to hurry him from it, and w^ expect he should 
instantly 5to{y short, drop his vie\%s and shake off the 
energies«with which he had* armed himself. This is 
scarcely possible. Most injudiciously We hasten with 
sharpness to repeat our commands^ and the consequences 
are such as we migjit calmly expect; irritation and Vexa- 
tion. These quicken the first impulscj^ and burry the 
action. The spirits rise to immoderate anger, or to that 
which is vulgarly called, passion. The child paoceeds 
aoeordiDg to the peculiar , bias of his nature* If he is 

^ •* S«e the repi’eaeutatioD of such scenu In Sir R. AiOilie's CoQecdoii. 
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courageous, he (^res on to the very end* Jf he is dis^ 
posed to be grave^ he swells with disdain. If the peculiar 
turn of his dis]josition be spiteful or malicious, he springs 
on the person^ who irritates him, and^with blows as hard 
as his little hands can giv^ or With wounds as deep as 
his teeth can make, he shews his fury. Or, if this child 
be incliim^to revenge, he waits iu gloomy silence till the 
person offending has ceased to observe and -then he 
takes his opportunity of wreaking vengeance however 
trifling it may be. Such is opposition, the origin of ex- 
cess in the passions ; and whic)} is by turns the great 
check, and incitement, to good ahd bad deeds. 

As I have thus traced up emotion to excesses of pas- 
sion, which excesses, though ascribed to nature, ara, for 
the most part, produced by ill-timed or hasty opposition, 
to infant will, I n^ust be allowed to offer, some remarks 
upon the management of the passions, or the formation 
of characteriin childhood. ^ ’ • 

The whcfle importance of infalnj; character may be seen 
to consist in, ^ 

I. Regulating the passions. 

II. Securing morality, or the active virtues. 

III. lEstablishing a sound religion. 

For the accomplishing of“ all the^te, we require from 
childhood but one return, which is, submission. Reftl 
docility brings every impulse to its aid ; the mind, the 
will, tjie memory, the imagination, the heart, and the 
bodily powers; with these united, our most «angtiiDe 
hopes may be realized. 

Let us then consider the treatment of the child’s cha- 
racter as far as regards his passions. , 

No sooner do jve glance in this direction, tha n weper- 
cieve opposition continually acting and producing some 
new cohsequence. Now to oppose with effect with such 
effectas shall induce a child to desist fromhia purpose, and 
hold another ; to convince him that he is wrong and^that 
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we are thatit is his duty to obey and our's to ex 

act; in short to persuade him that it es fit his will and 
pleasure should wait^but a signal to ^o alon^ with our’s, 
to oppose with such etfeut as this, demands so much at- 
tention, not towards the chiM only, but to ourselves, 
that it is indeed uncommon in practice, rare in the ex- 
ample, and arduous in the undertaking. Impossible, 
ho v\ ever," it is'not; because many have succeeded. 

Judgment, to set within a child’s 4'each such objects as 
be ma\ try for, and possess ; disciimination,to mark the 
right moment for opposing him when a chance circum- 
stance has thrown improper'things in bis way, or excited 
him to a wrong^pursurt ; forbearance and watchfulness 
of our own feelings and passions, when opposition from 
us swells and vivifies the malignant seeds of human na- 
ture, which, otherwise, might have lain audbeen for ever 
smothered ; these are what every mother requires, who 
wishes to have absolute power over the wrllj, the mind, 
and the heart of her chi^d. 

And tir-«t, judgment. 

It is, as I conceive, an act of cruelty to set a little 
child before a cohered table ; to put him in a fine room; 
to walk with him in a flower garden, aud not to let him 
touch one single article belonging to the three. Suppose^ 
Ae mother Were previously to say, ^^Nuw upon this table 
in this garden, or this ^oom is ^therb any thing which 
would amuse my child ?” This question is soon answered, 
for a chifd is amused and pleased with every thing. All is 
to him new. “Will he not then desire to look closely 
upon the things which please him; to touch, to smell, to 
taste theip ?” Yea undoubtedly. “.And is it proper or 
convenient 'ill this case, that he should do so ?’* It is 
not; for the table is covered with fine china, or luxurious 
eatables; the room is decorated with costly and brittle 
matefials ; thegarden contains flowers which are rare and 
Tid\)able. Then 1 ask, who would, merely to amuse the 
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child’s eye, lay before, or introduce hiid to these three 
temptations ?But U is a ^ood plan to accustom children to 
see thing's which Aiey must not have ? The truth is, that 
good never ^yet grew nor ever d'ill in real evil. It 
is good for children to be taught forbearance, but not by 
tantalizing them, which we do, when through mere idle- 
ness, thoughtlessness, or folly, improper things are by u& 
exposed to their view to tempt their deyres. , For in^ 
stance, a child has been conhned perhaps, an hour, whilst 
the mother or attendant has been occupied in her several 
ways. The little creature with an ardent curiosity, ha^ 
in vain looked right and left,for Kome object to work up- 
on, he begins to fret and to pine. The mother is roused ; 
“ What is the matter, my love?” she says, “are you 
tired ? come to me, 1 will seat you in your chair by this 
table, but mind, you must notltouch any thing; look only 
at the pretty show.®’ The child which could see nothing 
whilst standing op the ground, is suddenly elovated to a 
dazzling- display, and the mother thinking that all is set- 
tled, continues her employment, of a book, needle, 
writing, accounts, or domestic reghlafions. Now a child 
BD active child, is soon tired with looking on, and is 
not right^ that he should be so ? F or what use are two 
arms, two hands, and ten Angers ? Are these really un- 
necessary appendages to a. child’s body? Are surfi 
considerable branolies of the trunk, to be unemployed and 
motionless ? These j^mbs whieh extended ^give the whole 
length of the frame^and which by their facility ^f move- 
ment seem intended for strong action, for play upon the 
vital system, and as a quickener to the cnrrrent of life ? 
No; these limbs were given for vigorous exertion^ and the 
child feels the impulse. “Look at this thing ; .aftiuse your- 
self with it, but do not touch, or'even desire to touch it^** 
says tl^ parent. But how can she expect to be obeyed, 
when she is shifting from her own self the duty of giving 
proper attention and care to her ch'dd ? Does she nut 
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perceire she is breakiogf tbroug^ duty to enforce 

duty } and who will advocate for success by these means ? 
It is good to teach children forbearance add submission ; 
but not through our own carelessness and indolence. 
There are thousands of' (4>je!cts which we do not cruelly 
and deliberately put in a child’s way, and yet which must 
be prohibited : but whenever they unavoidably ire ao, we 
should Riake^t clearly appear why we deny. The child 
not being acemitomed to '^Don’t touch this;’* ^‘yon must 
not do that;” ‘'let this alone;” don’t go th^e 
“ give me that, how dui^t you touch, when I desir<l^ you 
only to look “you are a naughty child for not doing 
you were bifMen ” with many more such exclamsltions 
hastily, incaatiDUsly,and sometimes angrily made, a child 
unaccustomed to such iniyimarable orders, is inclined to 
pky atteutiou;Xo listen toi*a prcdiibitipn when he hears it, 
as to an unusual sound. Nothing having ever been 
placed sebmingly on purpose before hkn to ^tantalize and 
tempt him to trangress,! he feels that the language of op- 
position calmly a^d steadily delivered, is in some manner 
the language of truth and reason, and he is by degrees 
^convinced that rebellion would be vain. When once a 
child has been denied any thing npon faiiv and just 
grounds, DO force, or argutnent should make us retract 
hne single word, or yield bven to theJbreadth and vEilue 
of an atom in mitigation. It is easier to wrest a mountain 
from its bed aiid plant it in another>^, it is easier t^ stand 
on the shore and push back the swelling tide with an ef- 
fort of the foot^ it is less difficult to call down black clouds 
and bid them stand for ever condensed between us and 
the BUD, than it is^O call back the poyrer and authority of 
mind over mind, when jmee the uniting, spell is broken. 
The turbulence of passions, the impetuosity of nature ; 
the instinctive disdain of and repugnance to coutroill, all 
break npon the mind in afhidh of light when the charm 
dissolves, and leave the victim exposed to a labyrinth of 
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conjecture, of fre^lty, and of error. Thus* water by the 
loosening of joneipin in its dam, bursts forth, spreads 
far and wide, and rushing finds itj^ own leTel, but as it 
flows, destroys. 

But say some, are we always to give a reason to ehil« 
dren for denying or opposing themP In the very first 
years of existence, I conceive we are. We stand ac- 
countable to children for all our proceediffgs With them. 
They are human beings given in trust to their parents. 
If they were not merely in trust, the parents would have 
unlimited pow^r over the life and ^eath,and this Christianity 
forbids. The parent then who condescends to oflFer reasons 
to his child, for his opposition and treatment of him, may 
be sure of one thing, that he really has reasons j and this 
is a very important matter. He may by his firmness ex- 
cite his child’s mcimenta.ry resentment, 'but he gains his 
respect and his confidence, whjch is anotl^er great matter. 
And finally, "from" the hold which temperate, wise, steady 
loves conduct has taken in the (^hilti’s heart and mind, he so 
and respects his father’s judgment, ajfd is so persuaded 
of his wisdom and discretion, that in time he will obey a 
command as-itis given, and be satisfied whether or not a 
reason be* expressed. And when the youth expands, and 
that he looks to his parents for their blessing ere he takes 
a place in society, he has a right to expect his parents 
to say, if they have never done so before, “We have 
thwarfed you on suc”h occasions; we have opposed you 
at such times ; we have denied you such things, but such 
and such were our views. Judge, child of our affections 
and our hopes, whether we have acted ill or well by you» 
and cherish or dvspise us in our old age as we Reserve 
at your hands 

* Is this too much from one human creature to another P 
Is there a wise and tender father, a judicious and atten- 
tive mother, who would refuse to make the experiment ^ 
Isjthere a well educated, a good principled young^ian, 
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4>ii ihe eve of setting out in his profession, or a yirtuaus 
J^d apiiable maiden on the point of marriage, who would 
Jove her Yenmrable guides the less for such an enquiry P 
No. Such as these are secure. It is the iudolent, care- 
less, capricious nsother, who has neglected her offspring, 
goTerned them without being able to account to her- 
«elf for her own actions much less to suit reasons \o young 
capacity'^ it'^ she who dares not tell her children tp 
respect her as she obseryes.' Conscience whispers that 
the experiment is dangerous, and it is not made. 

So far extends the influence of judgment, very 
nearly education. We now "pass to discrimination which 
4fralso necessary for the regulation of infant passions^ 


CHAPTER VI. 


BEINO HADQHTT THEDDliH DISDAIN AND WANT OF NDBTDRB, 
pO STAIN THE NOBILJTT OF THEIR KINDRED.'^ 


From wffat has been advanced it must be seen, that the 
mother who gives a reason bowpver short it be, for every 
4»pposition to her child’s wiQ^ will not find it con;irenieut 
to op^osectoo oftefl; and tms is the very point I wish to 
establish. If a parent is watchful and^ dkreful to prevent 
error and temptation, there will s^dom be occasion f#ir 
the exercise of her authority to draw off the child from 
either. The charge is weighty, but how xnucdi trouble 
Bil4«AA3uety does it save ; Which is 'the pleasanter i to 
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make exertions during four or fiye y^ars, and after* 

wards have no necessity for so doing, as habit will be fixed 
and every dajpasststing us, orto pay little or no attention to 
the first yeara of infancy, an (V in oonbequence, to be vexed 
day after day with the destruction of ear work, and on 
beholding at the expiration of fifteen or twenty years, bJI 
unfinished, imperfect, erroneous^and bad ? Whether is 
best to labour hard for a deep foundati^ and see our 
building rise firm, and sequre on its base, or to scrape 
aside a small indenture and behold our work crumbling 
in every breath so that we are edways repairing, yet 
scarcely advance ? Or ki pWnting of a tree is it well 
to prepare no bed for it ? how then shalljt stand? If we 
take the trouble to dig deep, and to bury its strangling 
roots, who shall say it will not flourish ? And we can 
calculate upon the foundation of a house, and think no- 
thing on the principles of a child ? We can pronounce 
the fall or ^ecay, of a young tree whidh is not set in a 
deep bed, tand yet have no concern respecting the culture 
of habit, whether we fix it as^ strong generoua rooV ot 
leave it to spread over the mind dndXody els a noxious 
weed ? Low indeed is our estimation, if we, the beings 
designed /or immortality, are of no higher worth than an 
inanimate object of creation^ But such is not the case ; 
we are of higher price ; and the parent who does think, 
and acts not as if she thought Ahus, deserves^not to be, 
neither^is she, a joyful ihother of children.^ 

But to proceed to discrimination, which is tbe second 
essential to a mother, and by which she is enabled to seize 
the right moment for opposition, when chance or circum-> 
st&nce has thrown improper objects in the child’s way, 
or has excited bim \o a wrong pursuit. 

When the first of these happens, that the child has 
roused Vp ull the ardour of his soul to seize on Some dan- 
gerous or forbidden object, sucb as a knife, scissarS^ glass 
or needle, and that he is in the very a6t of leaning; over 
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to grasp it, ditoarimniatiDii will teach us that this is not 
the moment to say, Come, sit stilt; ^ou must not haTe- 
ttiat ; it is yery improper for you,” whUat at the same 
time, no eare is eith^ taken to remove the jdesirei] things 
or to bring forward another as shewy, but more proper. 
Children are volatile and capricious, and provided wo 
exert our owu senses and powers of j^udgment in^ubstilu- 
ting oth^r aipusements for those which we condemn, are 
often very well satified.' But foat a child should sit in 
view of a fm^faidden object with all eagerness to possess 
it, and he told he must not do so, without any conso- 
latioD or eqaivalent; that^'sjl his little powers should be 
braced for action, and he be yet tantalised by prohibition, 
and that he should nevertheless submit without any dis 
pleaflure,iB past belief. In almost all cases of prohibition^ 
action is better foan word& Instead of saying to a child, 
put that down,” ‘^let this alone, ” either of which 
commands he Will not, orreally does nht hear, and then 
pursuing our employment whilst the child continues his 
pursuit with impunity, whiOa after a time requires an other. 
Why don’t you do as I bM you, naughty child f ” 
which also is disobeyed and calls forth a '' Well, I shall 
get up to you in aminute, and make you obey me,” In** 
Stead of all this idle talk, hoW much better is it, to get up 
9t once and go to the child who is fixing his attention on 
something forbidden, to^say nothing whatever, but to 
search instantly, and bring forward a harmless object and 
advance^ it near to his sight.*^ Attention will Soon be di- 
vided, as the eye is attracted, and if we find him wavering 
in his choice, we may say a word in praise of the new 
thing, adhering to ^ruth, however ; “ ^his, my love, is as 
pretty, or as strongs or as good, astbajt; and yon may 
have it in your hands.’* This last clause determines the 
balance. The article is accepted, whilst the prohibited one 
is gently slipped bway and hidden, and all this without a 
atnipgle. Whereas, if os the child is fixing his attention^ 
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vre snatch the object suddenly from hihi^ or drag him 
from it, we oer^ioly must expect hia passions to rise, 
and break fdHh in loud and boisteyoua excess. The very 
homely proverb says, ‘*Do not throw away sullied water 
until clean be at hand.”, I add, ‘‘Nor wrest from a 
child one source of amusement until we huTe found him 
another.” There are times too, when if we carefully ob- 
serve a child as we are ^oing^ to oppose him, we shall see 
that his attention is fatigued, and his powers of curio- 
sity exhausted, and that if let alone for a few moments 
he will of himself quit the pursuit when by ill-timed in- 
terference, and unnecessany arguing we actually make 
him attach a new importance to the matter, and awqken 
a curiosity which was inclined to repose. 

From such causes and a thousand others whether of 
mismanagement ^on opr part, or of ngbounded desires, 
and wishfulness on the part of the child, we see his pas- 
sions riset apdtrage with ^erceness Siccording to his 
temperaihent. One bad pasision drags along with it, 
many others ; and all the^ if not quickly checked and 
eradicated take root. If the growth of weeds be rapid 
so is that of irregular passion. Anger and indignation 
which are regular passions, may, if not kept with care 
within their due bounds, 'degenerate to rage, fury , sul- 
lenness, revenge. Emulation and ambition which spAng 
from noble desire, will sink "to envy and avarice; and 
curi(^ity which is an universal and ^nerous passion 
may be inflated to4he nmst dishonourable exeesses, if it 
be not cautiously guarded and confined by admonition, 
persuasion, or force, to its limits, for confined all passion 
must be, if the c^ild is not to be fos ever miserable. 

A mother who will admit thqt the passions’are to he re- 
gulated iu her^child, hut not smothered, stands on 
dangerous ground. She allows that, which many who 
direct the education of children will not- *‘How !” say 
these, acknowledge that a child may have passions 
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^ilh impunity ? *’that all are not to be subdued in hinr? 
that pride, anger, and resentment may ^ass through hia 
breast?’* ^ • 

But in reply I ask, what sort of anger and,' pride, and 
resentment is understood ? , What meaning would 

be conveyed by the assertion that plants would tlirive 
in gardens?” The enquiry would follow, ^What 
plants ? ” for s«me, we know must perish in the open air. 
Suppose it were declared, that grasses were not food 
for man. The observation would be, that of three hun- 
dred kinds of grasses, many, as wheat, rye, barley, &c. 
produce thefood best suited toyman. Passions as are inde- 
finite in signification as the word plants; and we can no 
more aver that plants will all thrive in gardens, than we 
can affirm that passions should be all rooted from the 
human heart and, action. Isdt our fault if language is so 
circumscribed in its expression as to annex a great num- 
ber of meanings "and applications to oneAsingle symbol ? 
And as in the human character, and eager actioh, evil is 
often seen to prepoi^derate, fs it our fault if the exube- 
rance of the thing, be called the thing itself? that the 
passion distorted and distrained to culpable excess be 
called by the regular name, instead of changingits name 
along with its character? 

Were education a mere theory, I should say, make 
children perfection ; do not allow a single fault, error, or 
human frailty. But of what utility would be such theory? 
Teachers would read in disgust,' and mothers in despon- 
dence; and if the experiment were tried on an unfortunate 
child, his spirit would either be broken under it, or bis 
little breast by repealed remonstrance ^ould be hard an 
marble. No treatise or system is really useful, unless 
it can be proved by practice; and abuv^ all, is tbiairuei 
with respect to education. 

hei me now shape my proposition in another form* 
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I will suppose the parents of a youn^ ami lovely maid 
have received fr^n her equal in birth and fortune, pro- 
posals of marriage, which are appr(|ved by the parties and 
accepted. ^fter a succession of visits the wedding day 
is fixed ; when by some e«traordinary loss, or a failure 
in his banker, the father of the young lady is much re- 
duced in circumstances, her own fortune greatly dimin- 
ished, and in consequence, the alliance declined by 
the young gentleman. What is it which hinders the 
maiden from shewing the whole circle of her friends, and 
especially her lover, should she meet him, how deeply her 
feelings are wounded and hcfw keenly she feels the injury? 
It is pride. There are several unworthy kind^ of pride ; 
God forbid that one of them should be supposed bearable 
in childhood or any age; but that to which I allude, is 
the regular passicgi- ■ * • 

And when a fine youth, stancTing by ^ his father in all 
the vigour and spring of life, with limb firm," muscular, 
and well formed; intellects clear and strong; mind over 
which science and art have-left t^eir<gracious influence; 
when as we gaze and admire on this, another youth his 
ejqual in ag^ and stature, shall advance and holding up 
his clendhed hand, call him liar and coward. Will he 
submit and listen in quiet’? or will he not rather turn 
upon the aggrejjsor and demand an explanation, or else 
lay his cane across his^ shoulders ? By what then is this 
youtlpurged ? By the passion of anger a*hd indignation. 
What parent will lay his hand upon his heart ihd say he 
wishes his child to live without passions ? to feel upon all 
qccasions alike ? to understand neither provocation, nor 
incitement, nor eiqulation ? ■ 

AIob ! this child must have pev^sions, and •will struggle 
for those of the bad kind, for thus is the bend of our cor- 
rupt iature. These are the traitors; these, our evil 
passions, which lead us astray, which ruin, which de- 
iSejvep and plunge us at last into all the horrors of ^uilt 
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and remorse^ ' Not ao the re^lar onee^ Root up these, 
and excess mH break out and ra^e with fury ; on the 
contrary teach your U;hild to govern, to keep them in 
order, to master them, and you are training up a band 
in him which will effectually Ward off every dangerous 
intruder. 

But anger and resentment; are they re^ly then allow- 
able in a System of morality? 

Liet us further inquire; Euid that 1 may be the better 
understood, let me be penni it ed another case. I choose 
to tix it upon anger, because of all infant paBsions, this is 
most common, and bears the greatest variety of siguifica- 
tious. elndeed to” anger and indignation the generic term, 
passion is more applied than to any other affection of the 
soul whatever. 

A child give^ to a poor half-starved object his slice 
of bread and blotter. l!*wijl not say his penny, because 
the action is thereby rendered of less importance, for 
infancy can not nor ought %o know the value of money; 
whereas the worth* of bread and butter is very well un- 
derstood from experience. The poor famished suppliant 
walks away with the gift and is beginning to feast upon 
it, when a bigger boy comes up, aud snatching it from 
him either devours, or maliciously throws the food into 
a pond. All this our child has observed. Let us in oUr 
turn observe h|^m. His cheek reddens ; his eye grows 
brighter, in em^ion; his little frame expands; indigna- 
tion is seated on his swelling lip. "riiis would be called 
a virtuous indignation ; no matter ; it is still a passion, 
and a regular one. 

A child even youfiger than this, which is accustomed to 
kiaa his motlier nightly before he goes to lest, is takeu to 
bed earlier than usual, from some caprice of his maid. 
The child begs as well as he can speak, to be earned down 
to his parent, to wish her according to his custom, good 
night. The maid in a cross or sullen fit, will offer, no 
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emnse or reoiM for ithat slie does, bat p«r§ntfl «i un- 
dretBiifg tbe cbilA^ ^faoBa auj^r rises and swaUs* in a 
Tioletit fit of cVying €tnd Berekitdatg^f In this case and in 
the other aro Sueh {yaBsiom allowable ? or will the two 
children be punished for skewing both ? 

Were our natures different to what they actually are, 
even these passions which rise in notunWorthy motWes^ 
but which, iU their effects, encroach into theHimimdary of 
wrongs eyen these should be* shut out fi^om the pale of 
childhood. The Whole tendor of ourliTes should resemble 
the passidUlesB and holy existence of the Saviour ; who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again, and who stood as 
the gentlest lamb under the severest provocation. !^ntif 
a youth may shew what is Called, proper, and holiest 
pride; virtuous indignation, ^and pardonable wartnth 
and anger at the ag^e of fifteen, why is he to be aUowed 
to feel nothing in infancy ? and at the very precise mo- 
ment too, when be sees by onr words and looks that we 
permit ourtelves to feel what we please? The truth is, 
that we are disposed to retpiire eith^ too ranch or too 
little in children. They are governed not with a view to 
what they ought to be, and will be when grown up, but 
accordingtfto the whim, caprice, and fanciful system of 
their parents ; and in consequence, it is only to be won- 
dered at, that the, rising generation are not more faulty 
than We may now observe them'to be. 

Far jrould it be frcyn my plan, to talk o^ or even hint 
at such subjects before a child, supposing be cwld ap- 
prehend something of my meaning, which is not impos- 
sible. But in truth, something must be allowed to our 
na\ure ; and those jiassions wliich approach the nearest 
to virtues, are BUfely preferable, although liable” hereafter 
to excess, unless the greatest care be taken to the banish- 
ing of all ihdiscriminately ; at least, fiattering ourselves 
that we do so, and hereby leaving a waste for the rapkest 
I'he regular passions are life, beai, fire. How 
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Tast IB their power, and how^ great their danger staadtng 
alone! Join them to the *virtueB, how sweetly incorporate 
and unite ! the mildnl^BS of the one, tempering the ardour 
of the other. But add religion as a third, atrd then behold 
Jiow compact, how solid, how- beautiful, bow energetic is 
the body ! 

To sum these ohservatiens : 4t is our duty to 
atrive for perfection in our children, but with all ^our care, 
•perfection stands aloof, and human nature will, at timeSj 
prevail. As imperfections and shades must be passed by 
and tolerated, unless the,mother desire to harden or break 
her little child’s heart, let her seriously ask herself which 
of sgme evils -she chooses to prefer ? To answer this 
well, she must have studied tlm child’s bend of cha- 
racter, wlfcen she will give the preference accordingly 
to failings, if failings there mus|; be, which will counter- 
check bad or alarming propensities, fehe will suffer what 
is termed^, honest warmth* and indignation in that child, 
whose character leans cto covetousness and Contraction, 
hut whose feeling^ have be^en worked upon by poverty 
and distress, and whose indignation was excited in the 
misapplication of his bounty above described ; and she 
will be cautious of violently reproving the infr^nt after- 
wards alluded to, whom she suspects to be not of very 
fi^nder and affectionate dispositions, when his anger * 
swells from being denied the maternal salute, which 

I 

— g 

• It IB a i^eadful crime to pervert tbe w^ords of scripture, aijd I pow hope and 
trust 1 am not incurring this olame by remarking, how careful the sacred writers 
are ki speaking of this so natural passion of tlie human heart. Was il only modesty 
tn tliBih, and are we really required never to feel anger on any occasion what- 
ever ? (I take it for granted I am undemtood always to mean the regular 
passion, or that which is allowed to be right for young people to feel) or is the 
laudable kind itself really to be permitted usT St. Paul in nis Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, chap . 26 says, Be ye angry and sin not — let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath ” Now none can hie so profane as to declare by this passage, 
ihat men ar^ enjoined to give wly to that base and dreadful passion by which 
Cain was actuatM after envy had entered his breast. But (and with res^tful 
deferefiee toauperuiT judgment and leamii^ I would ask it) is any ^rt of anger 
of the most generous origin and growth to ^ suffered T Again Paul in hi.s Epistle 
foTitu^says chap i.T “Fora bt^opmust be blameless- not self-willed, not soon 
angry, no striker Ac.’' And Matthew’records of our Lord’s words thus: “ Whoso- 
^eru angry with hia brotjier without a causesboUbeln danger of the jitdgmenL^ 
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(idstom had be^un to endear. Let the* pother thetf^ 
settle in her owi| mind the errors she will take small 
account of; the bad passions she w^l wholly, promptly, 
and' resoluteiy exterminate; and the indiil^encies she 
must be required to grant. ^ And as soon as this is an-^ 
swered to herself, let her Ibck dp the secret in her own 
bosom and not ^Ik but act ; and act up boldly, yigour^ 
ously, and without fear to her principles andJh^ dictated 
of her conscience. 


CHAPTER VIL 


^ BLAME NOT”BirOHB THOU HAlT KIAMI^D THE THCJTH: DNOEMTANfif 
FIRST AND THBV RnUHB.^' 


Havino considered the exercise ot judgmedt as nedfessary 
in a mother, to select such objects as her child desiring, 
may possess; and. that of discrimination requisite, alsi^ 
in assisting her to choose the right moment for opposing 
when accident has thrownr improper things in his way, 
I now proceed to the«third ^ual ill cation, so essential to a 
good mother in the training of, and regulating of her 
child^s passions : and this is forbearance ; or wltohful* 


Without a cause I ff we had one hundredth part of the cause for afty kind of an- 
ger which the Son of odd may be said justly U have had^ how'satisAed should 
WB feel that we could be justified I After all, this is dangerous ground to stand on, 
and ir the ^scuinon of so ddlicate a subject startle, rouse, ana awaken some few 
mothers Ur the consideration of the importaut question, what they really wish, 
ahd w'hat they do not wish their children to incline to ; what they wiU and oug^ 
to pardon in them, and what they will not, one principal objeet of the writer will 
he attained. 
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If W f af^ 

Ofif W JFf# W,WlXft>^e PW .e?W <«*«<»? 

ftwi ^^Whm^Sf^m9P’^ 

c<amH»*Vf MwUj* 
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over a little helpless beio^ who resists ber 
wesuryeya nursery-maid or dependant, let me eyenadd,- 
sometimes a mother, women in full growth and with the 
natural strength of twey'ty, or thirty yeai‘&> when we ob- 
serve one of them stand over a little child whose frame 
c&n scarcely support him during a walk of half a mile 
without fatigue, and whone tender limbs seem to bend 
under the effort of carrying a moderate sized volume 
across the rooid when, we see sticha person with crimson 
cheek, uplifted hand wide enough in its capaciousness 
^ ^py^r tbo httle bdngi^ bead, her ey^s glarings 

and mouth iTuU of inve^jtiT^ an d fury, and consider that 
all this tumult and violence are to quell the risings of 
irregular passions which opposition has produced in the 

*R??» iyuriov^ tp the 

or moat iadic- 

tj^e p|id of t^ae Trhp prefend to= 

^qt tpp iqq^^r ojpppSQ^L l|ef p|ul^ bei^ui^eheitp m pur^ 
EWU of ^^Q|Q.e vnri^^ f.^irply o^t^ not to 

excite rage aud resentment in her ^ To justify tho^e 
pa^ipi^B ti^yf^nes^i hnyr it bte disputed in 

thepr^^is^ni^^c^ ef approved^ apd tfokuowladgedby 
the wlmle wc^d, weNstihaira goodneas of uuiti^af and 
jwiifi<ubl94!9iiM» ifln t^ii; appmetHMo. 
of 4n|;er and indignafion gpmi in the laat chaptet 
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Are tolerated by tfae world, and are styleil ^rtuoas, the 
epithet can mly he^stewed on those regular passions be- 
cause the feeltess which aroused theyi were of something 
of a oorrcspcpdtng nature. What cause or excuse has 
a motber or dependant to t^ead when she contends, not 
with yirtuouB indignation surely, but with rage and fiiry 
against IT child A fault, an error of childhood is a mat- 
ter for Bonrow and anxiety, rather than for «es«ntinent. 
Resides which, if a parent wish to check irregularities in 
her offspring, bow can she hope to succeed by beginning 
te exhibit them in herself, with all the aggravated ex- 
pression whic^ excesses impress on larger features and 
persons? The child like a lillipiutiaD, must look uj) to 
the exasperated countenance of the giantess over him, 
with horror, disgiast and fHght ; and this we oertednly do 
sometimes observe. A phihUwho has several 

ndnutes resisted, d'iU look upon the face of an angry 
grow# person, ajsd^udderijagf will yieM immediately 
but with a feeling of disgust and.h orror, however, that 
no mother need covet. Whedee then arises this contra- 
tion ? When there is not the least njbeessity for any thing 
like the hurry of passion on our parts, why do we suffer 
resentment to'miugle witii r^coof, expostulation and the 
correction of childhood ? Tbe reason is, that we go (and 
none of us are exempt from tliis charge, but the most 
thoughtless and ignorant are the most cuipahle) we go 
te tbe ^arge of infamy and childhood, 4o the duty of 
observing, tutoring, training, with all our cares upon our 
mteds ; with all our hopes and fears working through 
our frames ^ with all the impressions of past calamity, 
the delirinm of preseut success agitatipgourbosoms,and 
oUngteg^te oUr heohs : the wiU ohiinerafl of spoculation, 
the sad registry of foot, shdie our better resolves and 
master ya fay.tnraa. Wo do not, none will endeavfMir to 
Aake offtee ^snids of self-^iuterest, which enclose^di 
individual in Jhia own seperate sphere, and whhdi he m^ea 
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60 little effc^rt to pierce with a ray of heavebly beneto- 
leiice, that he may look out into the h^art^ and how it 
may fare with a neighbour. We pounce Upon a child as 
an ea^leupon his prey; and whilst we chastise hold him 
in as much controul ; but we^do not like the royal bird act 
with one single object. We hold oUr motives to be the 
good of the child, but at the same time gire so influenced 
by circuinatancei and precise periods, that we are irrita- 
ted, pleased, angry, vexed, rejoiced at the state of our 
concerns, and are disposed accordingly to vent our feel* 
ings, and to be severe^ lenient, inexorable or patient 
with the offender. On the receipt of a piece of good 
iiew^, we are an a fit of complacency, and are ready to 
grant that which at another timecouldnever be obtained; 
to look over that which a quarter of an hour before would 
have excited in us the biggies t displeasure. Thus the little 
being is (if I may be allowed the similitude) a human ba- 
rometer whichts acted upon by every chpnge of atmospheric 
temper without beings able in itself to offer any relief. 
Who can deny t^at this is sometimes the case ? who can 
affirm that he never heard of one child of his acquaintance 
saying, I may ask for such a thing, because my mother 
nr my maid is in a good humour;” or, know 1 may 
have so and so, of one, because she is pleased just now 
with something,” or, ^ it is of nn use to ask for this, be- 
cause my maid is so cross;” or, I will not touch that 
now, lest I should be punished,* a^i my mother is angry 
with such a person.” Indeed how. can a girl or boy of 
eight or ten years of age, haye learned to make these nice 
calculations if they bad never felt the consequence of the 
changes they not\ce ? I know a gentleman's daughter, 
who, at ten years had so accustomed iiers elf to weigh the 
humours of those about her, that she never preferred any 
petition without a due preparatory examination^ Now 
it is^ deplorable thingto^give into children's hands such 
a clue to our weakness, and when they ind they can 
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make us their tools^ how contemptuous must be their 
opinion of us ! ^ 

It is scarce!/ possible entirely to throw off our private 
feelings as a ftiantle^ at the feet of a child, when we 
see reason to eiipostulate and to oppose. But it should 
he our care to keep’a strong watchful guard over them; 
to hold them as wuch as we can aloof; to throw off joy, 
sorrow, anger, as we may have been previously effected 
by either; and even must w& put aside love towards the 
child’s person or family : justice and mercy only are to 
standby, justice to assist us in c^eciding, and mercy to 
attemper the correction to the a^e and tender frame of 
the little culprit. Calmness and patieiKe we shpul<^ 
possess, that we may endure the malevolent darings of 
obstinacy, spite, or rancour as they may appear in him ; 
and firmness to persevere unshaken to the last, when 
once the sentence is 'given. The child beholding nostarts 
of passionate excess; hearing no unei^ual and vain 
threateningS ; and finding no deli^y in th« execution of 
the sentence whatever it be;, as he perg^ives the coun- 
tenance of his judge and his guide, calm, grave, deter- 
mined, inflexible, he will stop short, consider, undergo 
his penalty^ reflect, reason and finally submit. He will 
say of his own- accord, he is sorry, will feel really so, and 
he heartily wearied with the struggle. He will entreat 
forgiveness, embrace his mothen* as she drops one more 
word of, kind dispassionate advice, and fiostility shall 
cease ; the seeds of bad passion are for a time smvthered, 
and in every succeeding and ineffectual effort forlife, grow 
. weaker. The experiment comes to be tried less and less 
frequently; and in the end, a full and.complete triumph 
belongs to the nige art and wisdom of good edjucation. 
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PART II. 


morality ' OF CHILDHOOD, 

OR VIRTUES. 


CHAPTER Vlir. 

» 


them tour CHILDEEM MTEAEllia DP THEM WHEN THOU EITTBflT 
IP THT HOUSE, ANn WHEN THOU WALEEET BT THE WAT, WHEN THOU 
UEET DOWN, AND WHEN THOU RISRET OP.” 


It has been shewn, that the importance' of, th6 infant 
character will lie, first, in ^e regulatiD^ of its pansions. 

point has been considered in the foregoin^^pag'es, 
where 1 have endeavoui;^d to prove, that emotion, afibc*- 
tioD, and pa^ion rise in the infant aoul from its, birth, and 
continue to develope tbemse^es with its bodiljr pow^s. 
'f'hat these powerful agents are continually vacillating 
and branching to dangerous heights ; and that to restrain 
to curb, and to regulate them demand from the V45ry 
tender age of seVeral months, the ihoat patient and ua^ 
ceasing caie of the mother or guide. 

It has also been asserted, that a mind a^uat^ nknn 
by the passions even if they be of the noblest deseriptioti, 
is yet in a state of the most imminent danger and^hnard, 
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fidtMbg lyfa^eon to reitlblf^supportibiit itiei^e hu- 
mali i^asoti ; ancf nothing to fle^re itio the stead of sound 
principle, al/d uaa bhebkto l^oey but the df^d and 
of inati'. ^ Accordiiigty it bad been; ib bll ebligbtbbdd 
a^es coDSidefed necessary; to giTe the active Virtdba dy 
in We ehristians expi^s it, a body of met idity to child- 
booch then is Fur our second cohslderatioii. 

^I^e^egpilar ^assiohi may bi likeded td a'Si^ naf^dtf 
Bi^ge thrown aoross a trelhendous^ chasms 't^e din 
ud clash of jarring eleihenU eiS the action of a WbrM, 
eoDfoikid our senses; shadows in the form of batuitradba 
and alcoves oh eithet side thoorpt ui to ihduli^e, fd^ en- 
joyment, or rest ; when, in ended vouHfig to do to, tfo 
advanee beyond the utmost verge of the lawful road, and 
fall headlong to destruction. .How shall a man proceed f 
But if it be difficult to a*man/ how shalhit be for a little 
child to walk safely dnwaf (fs ^ Never : ^ He absolutely 
■ever can^ unless he have a guide. He bas'a right to 
many, and be it your care an^oits and watchful parenta 
as you love your o^piihgv to provide them. 

Come ye virtues iu all the loveliness bf never- failing 
attracdoDj adorned by the graces and displaying the 
calm preponderating influence of moral goodness and in- 
tegrity, come ; and be intre^eed by the mother to her 
child. Take his little hand within your owu;^ some bf 
you lead the way, and others of you stand between him 
and Ui0 deceitful shallows of temptatiem How shall he 
clear the narrow road of tke p£»stODs, if tbe virtues be* 
not close to his side? How shall he aVoid being dis- 
hraoted' by Ae oonfuaion and uproar of the tempted aikt 
the falUfig^ if the eartuies are near erough to 
hie attention to Aieir whUpera o^ instructioli, w^nt^ 
and peace i and how shall he not tremble in the heat and 
i^ckiity of the atmosphe^r Ibey are not by fo 
eourage,^ to refiesh, to enUghted and , to bold him* to a 
moderate pace ^ '^he passioha un^coompanied by^t^e 
• G #- • 
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Tlfines are IfrIiUe ; the yirtueB bIdb^ without pBe beaui^ 
of the fire of puasion are silent,, and inactive|» and of no 
benefit to Thus then, fetus joiir ^,and ihey 

will not and redact upon each other an a spiang^or a chec^ 
in grateful sueoeBsion and to incalculable adrantage. 

As the regular passions, so are thet^irtues a numerous^ 
band« Like them, too, they are capable being strained 
to excess, according ta the subject, Passionware lawful^ 
drawn to excess they become criminal. Thcyirtues are 
loyely, distorted to extremes, they approach to yice. Mo- 
deration seems the only safe and sure ground, and a 
middle oourse alone, t& po|nt to happiness. Portunater 
indeed is that child, who is directed to steer within ii I 


CHAPTER IXl 


TRUTH, 


''l-WlLIi DIUCT THllB WOBP IN TiDTN. ^ '' IN TRUTH AND UFRlQHr- 

VBU. " 


In oonsideiihg the yirtiies, we shall find, like as are tbo 
passions, eyery principal one a generic name for many 
species ; in other words, each as a nustress oyer her re- 
pectiye family whose members haye all, more or Idas' 
affinity with, or resemblance to their liead. Tims from the 
great yirtue mercy, arise humanity, benevoleilcei good- 
nature lenity, cmn^i^ion, pity, Ac. From thcbas 
fiderable yirtue, ^th, will spring sincerity, bahdotJ^ 
illg^nuol^lle3i^illte^ p^1>ity, &e. 8w. -n. * 
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' W the very oaHsideraMe iitimber shim 

thay nlturelly be expected in tfaefar* importance to radk 
hi^h above thfi others. Accordingly we 'find thr^ es- 
pecially singfed out by the sacred writers, as partskitrj^ 
of the very essence of reli^on. Of them it is not yet my 
bhSinesBto speak.” We are at present considering those 
virtues which We are to give toinfwcy as a check on its 
pasmons. There are also, four 'other virtues distinguish-^ 
ed by the sacred penmen ; the last of which, has been 
slightly adverted to. This is temperance; and temperance 
not as it restricts a little child* Siappetite to the depriva- 
tion of that nourishment which hTs weak frame absolutely 
and often requires, but only to the administering t;p ex- 
cess, in quantity and quality, and thereby laying the 
foundation of pernicious and disgusting habits : of such a 
temperance, (andtl^atfoa merd infants goes no further) I 
have spoken. In fa(^,thi8 virtue Is thefirst we practically 
enforce, by^diiich\he very best food of its* kiDd*is allow- 
ed, but not to be made luciou^ahd dangerously tempting 
by the addition of ingredients wh^ch serve only to please 
the palate, and to excite to repletion. 

Of the othar virtues, then, I propose to treat, not af- 
ter a spechlative, but a practical mahner. He who sits 
down with a purpose to forda^e human mind and heart 
on a mass of theory and no experience, is like the clellc 
of a banking house* who, pretends to meet uH demands on 
the firaiand is yet unprovided with auy'diJlhr or inferior 
coin of the realm. * Speculative treatises are dtnusing, 
but not always useful, and that which is not useful, is 
nqt worth a part of maii*e existence ; of existence, whic5h 
in the beat pursuits is spent, ere it is appreciated, aud 
terminates, oh how often 1 in the jnost lengthened period 
ere the end for which We received it from our maker is 
oensideted! Tlie virtues here to be spoken - of, shall 
Wought down to a level within achilds attainment and 

they wUl be founddo make a oOde of infktit biOtaHaw, 

« • 



n?44r«^?lvMbit 

plawiPig^ % ttiesTMt 
,pf uni^^ly |^!9fk df^ry wd.CW^ 
H;«|iipew4l> ?iiBe ^Pii«. Il^piiv^ ^od HttM»Qd9» 
4« He wbo ^«oti#c^ ^ooddesa is as 

f ipidy.c«ft#B to f^l inward satisfactiou, as t|ial hp irho 
.aio is to dad att^adoat misery. , 

'T'iwt Qioat interasdag quostioa put .to 4^ ttc4f>aiaar 
%qf J^ii%te-“ Wltat is Jhan.tb^'? was qot aits wared, baoaitao 
M S90D sHut «M pakad >i« i^t die i but ora bauw 
tbo Sbssdow aad Us sp^ttes atta<4>ed infinite importailoa 
4oM> widoulded^-ia a saval ^s^ssatl as.°i« a xeligiouf 
db4aud°figid truth baUabes e^ery id^ <4 deocfkr 
^pvevarioation or artifiua, aud witbiuata secaurwlo 
Ul« or sale o| thesu* oucio pf the pnuoipal ^driuea ews b# 
'ti^ated. Truth iu ouury saadeaud aygaa*iuMiecis» th|er«« 
laffo, the drat virtue to euUivwte in the Uiaut heart. N«$ 
aotaaUy by preoept, fw WQ«te are hard iotuading^ a«d 
*11, language is aUkelbraig^we mustreeaUeot .t« M£a«ay« 
but by actions which come heme,aiid carry eoniiotioii tf 
every awakening sense j for the just, open, oai^luipt «f all 
persoos who bav« to do with chitdren, wUd work a way 
to their feehngs and uad^staiiding which au adaniMlt, 
would have msisted impressibB from more dueUt, hut 
«Es* attacks. ; 

Virtue, or gaodness may be sfaqwn iU action aud speeoh 
;but the sure tUlttis by acts. Speecbis very artificual, aod 
few jwrauns there are who wlU not at times, say wbat 
(they do not feel.' Aotioa is Bearer to feeUng, for deads 
isometimes teU a tale of oppooitioB to words, tborUoe^ 
to speak ud not well, we must tfaiah soundly : or, to 
.exohl in praetioet we .must have good »priweiplBs ( uwA 
these the a4M|iiiiiaaiCBt of the rirtaes seeares ua. 

•With rafafd tU'tMith, thra, it aaan*abildi«B isBat.hh^ 
agrly Jed to .tUhfc apngU^, and sqwighh apaaoh «wA 
au^Fittfeitow. Ihimthe whhbdaraai^dmaigni^^ 
S^ms to peiotto (hoBgUifer he who is feaght to enoouragt 
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Mfd ^ood thoo^ts, diicoTers tbem iu fais ape^h 
lUid openly rnamfeata them in hii actions before the world. 
Witli vbat 0^ beautiful propriety tfien did the poet say, 
tthaia mothers most. delightful task most be 

** To te«eh tbe yoSsf bow to ■hoot.*’ 

• 

Thern is a pecuUmr grace in this metaphor. Jdea, is 
made a tender j[ilant, which is to pat forth blossom, and 
hereafter to bear fruit. Now ^lo mother's business is 
AOt meant to oons^^ in ui^og her child to tbink, for 
thoughts with age, will spring up, undouMedly, in the 
human mind ;.bo neither can wd, suppose, but that if a 
heatlhy scion were put into Ihe ground, it would grow 
without assistance from us; but the woni k&iv imptrttf a 
B|drlt, a force, and a moral which have made this line so 
famous, teach the youi^ idea how to shoot," for 

ideas may take either of (wo diredfons, tfie wrong, or the 
right, and a^ scion put into the ground, may shoot up in 
dither direction, according as i{ is trained or negieoted, 
and grow ^ther straight and perfect, or crooked and de^ 
formed. • 

To teach an infant how to think, is then the grand 
object ; a^ d to teach him how to think uprightly, or to 
gire him the virtue of truth ^n thought, is now ear par-^ 
dcular consideration. 


CHAITTER X. 

TftUTR. 

m 

^ sb’ ^ ji wsa ” “ ws isMsiiTT pF ■uiifti 

QUIDS 

TtHwakvcA te tlisiightl Andia UusuabtegiRiuo^pow^^ 

erd fswuon kridn up's^ueo i« 4baV 

iNbJjly HIM m ceortMtij 

goodness, shall he^-can he, be made excellent by art 
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AiM fiirtlrer/dofes not evil preddmioate or Btrivift 'for 
mastery in one nature more than in another ? ft 
do succeed ivitb Me disposition, are we to e^ect sticCess 
with all ? Are all nature^ works in her several sperte* 
the same ? Does every oak bhar an e^ual number of a- 
cM>ma ? Is every bee as vigorous her neighbour ^ And 
are all clouds of equal density ? 

To these questions I aoswer ; that as far as excellence 
is implied in mere virtue, or moral goodness, it should 
seem tb^t any one by dint of extreme care, from bis in- 
fancy upward may be made to possess it. That dis* 
posttioBS froth the birth ard seen and known to vary in 
a Very great de^ee ; some inclining to the bad, evidently, 
more than others ; on which account, that the labour and 
pains bestowed on these nauBt be in proportion to the ne- 
oessity ; that Where success ha^ followed a small und^- 
ttdufig throughpne mean8,.it may be reasonably expected 
to produce the eame again in a greatel* instance, but of 
the same kind if the re^^isite exertion be doubled; and 
finally that as thC^Yesponsibility encreases, so is the ne^ 
oesalty augmented for watchfulness, zeal, and faithful 
observation. We may judge then if a mother be fitted 
for this exertion, or may ho|)e for success from the use 
of it; or whether if she decline the task, she may expect 
happy results from the committal of it to others. 

And even should a very extraordinary case present it- 
self, in which the most scrupuloud'care and earnest en- 
deavours have in part failed of their object, from the vio- 
lence of propensity, and the evil of natm(*e, we are stiU 
bound in duty to persevm'e, in the well grounded «o|;ir 
fidence, that good must ultimately lortse somehow or 
somewhere from the dloeharge of duty. • The earth does 
not refuse hm* nourishment toAbe bad seed, or the crooked 
Summer raiua .descend on the oe^le asoa theroseu 
iUke*" nature io is the godd mbtiier^ Her cWidieii in 
whidi ouppotts, strengthens and tends vfiCh 
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fteveP-Geasing whether they be weed» or whether 
they be flowers. 

A child le^ to himself, says theroyal moralist, briogeth 
his mother to shaioe ; ia a disgrace to his parents. Hu- 
man nature, Ihen^ leans (o*eTil? It does so; and from the 
earliest periods of infancy is this apparent. Leave him 
not then to hinvself ye mothers, and it follows that you 
shall rejoice in him ; and if evil shall so dreaSTully pre- 
ponderate that you cannot r^ap success, you shall at least 
have comfort from the recollection of your labour and 
exertiom * 

You begin then the education of your infant by giving 
him truth: the first branch of^hich virtue appears to«be 
integrity. 

Integrity begins in thought, affd is the very soul, es- 
sence, principle and foundation of its corresponding honest 
words and action. It is a most powerful^aster-spriag y 
and when^ once firmly fixed ia the soul, is constantly 
working to overthrow or destroy the risings of covetoasr- 
Bess, the suggestions of envy, cmd inclinations to 
profit ourselves at the expense of others. An infant in 
whose mind integrity ia to be seated, must be, by tim^, 
accustom^ to the kind of treatment out of which must 
grow the principle here spo&en of. It cannot be too of- 
ten repeated, that infancy judges and learns by action 
only. With words it is for a length of time almost wholly 
unacqitainted. Let the actions then, of fiiose wba sur- 
round infants evince integrity, and they will make a 
corresponding impression ; they will be reoeived into the 
miud, and will spring up in ideas after the manner in 
which they are bent and inclined. This will indeed ba 
teaching the young idea bow toshoot. 

. But what is this treatment which must familiarize the 
infant fb integrity of thought i An explanation will bo 
di® pult^ but it shall be attempVed. 
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The f refttiA^nt consists geoenlly in laybgf dnlftti rfittlo 
'which a mother will be resoWed not to sWerve firaih, ah-^ 
less iUneeni Of imperious dircumtitanoes \all ^dr fttioh' 
change. She must, if she say the child shall rise add ^ 
to bed at a certain hour, be careful fhat She IS obeyed. 
No entreaty or tears of the child must fhrde an oliject 
{rein her^hich she has refused to him; or prevent hw 
from doing'thai whidi she has declared she Would attempt. 
Every species of trick, artifice, deception, sleig'ht ofhand, 
cunning, sham, cheating, craft, imposition, and specious^ 
ness are to wholly and fhitirely set aside in the nursery 
games and goverment. The cat is never to be beaten for 
breaking a cup which she has never touched Or seen ; nei*- 
ther is the sleeping dog to be chidden because the infaili 
has knocked his head agedi^t the table. The mother hOld^ 
ing her child on* her knee and playing with hlm^ at IddO 
and seek i^ not to declare she cannot find him and that hW 
is lost; nor is she to sajr to a roariog infant of four ew 
five months old that she has something pfetty i>& sho# 
him when she cai^produoe nothing. She will not tell h 
crying child as the maid carries him off, that he slam 
come again to her, while she beckons to the servant In 
keep and coax him to sleep;, neither will she say ao Ste 
ponrs a spoonfnl of bitter physic down his throat, tbaiR 
is some nice good stnff. She Will not commit teh thOW-^ 
Mid such fotti^B as are daily pr&ctiSed without one 
of consequences and wtdeh produce So many oMi^ 
but khe will, from the tOry birth of her child c o noi def 
what she can do to makehim an honest and good one. Sh# 
will suppose hm infrnt to be something more than sr nfre^' 
chanioal hSstrument, upon which we fbay pky any part, 
and fit to any purpose; &nd she Wffl wisfelj Jttdfgh thaia 
little creature whose bodily pow^ detelope Ihe^Eiaef^ei 
tirtth juch amasing rap^dityf hardly W Yefy hiif 
du^by the proportionate powers df mthd^ mttii 
^olC| she will be opeD,straig^"t forward^ oarefulr 
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ftm in lier own inte^ity, and trite to her trust y true to 
hw priueipTea; tnte td her' inrh estabK8bed''iiiaXiins 
of ri^ht ; tru^o her child ia every actio however trivia 
or uhiijipdrtaiit/ and true in' the account which flhe ren- 
der's to herself of her endeirvour^ fhe’kaprovemeht of 
^ human creature. * 

Can an infah^ thus taught hdW to' tfhmk, baVe dtooked 
ideas f tt is possible that evil i^eeds iifff rich soil 
may strive W rise up and ohoak a ^ood plOiit. But nmy 
Hot weeds be plu,cked forlbamd throWii away.^ And 
then hpw shall tile pfant tfcMjO^ish frafned up and sup- 
ported and mmrisfa^ by^ the'p^^utal'g^Fdeh^. Oh it 
is worth the e^per^hetrt f adfvanta^a, if nOt suqC^ss 

must ifoilpw sodb nohl^ desfj^hrs. 

^ 'i^e entiaiK^ o^ truth hi the ideas 

formed intu hidirt^es during^ thMong^ii^-tied peMod^bf 
rafknpyp wili prc^u^e truth in words' as soon as speech 
breal^ forth fTom bur cherub's lijp! ' This secOhd branch 
o^tho beautiful relative virtuej'tHay be styled id§^en- 
nousness. . ^ ^ 

The generality of neglected children at this point of 
c^dhood^ are_ put upon the practice Of truth!. ' Atter S 
ye^^s acqdaintance ^ith fraud, deception, artlffc^ of 
evefy kind, when their teiidef unformed' minds at'd T^arp- 
ed and bent, dish^ured and distorted by contr^dietftrti” 
faisehood and perversenq$s, and that thC^ are ^prepai^ed 
tofpast vupon what they have digested t td fiatdhf What 
they have broodpd oh, ^ring so many weeks 
mouths; to throw into word aiid deed what they'solbhg^ 
and no sitehtly have had liiwardl^ forming into principle;' 
when ^ on a suddep^, ' they find, that to speak bs thl^ 
b^ve heeA allowed to think, is a^efime. Who threw 
that ptate and broke it P^' ehqdireS the 
mother ol^her ^ittle one Whtmi she hOtself dbBervefi^fbltaf^ 
cai^^ed this aedrfetit, mamiiL, ’ pnssy did it,^' te A 
mhj^nt'repliea the lining babe. Whose 'tOtigo> isioAieBiAd 
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by. its Creator* m it appears^ to offend him by a falsehood 
Thus are words iu their first'Utterance a dU^ace; and 
we stand by in grief and astsnishment to^ehold the lipn 
of an infant seTerad fqr ar fraud ! And is mis human na* 
ture? It is not- I boldly as^ert^ it is not^ It is a year’s 
false ttttillage and corrupt example, r^^hich have worked 
oh- the tender mind, and produced the^ effects* we stand 
amazed but which we must be ideots not to expect- 
It is, not human nature. "SVe may charge a burst of pas- 
sion, or an act of greediness, to that influence with more 
probability,; but an untruth is an effort against nature . 
Truth is l^rn witlvus.r It isetumped on our beings we 
seem to hold it with life from our God ; it is misery to 
violate it when We can tell right from wrong; and even 
the little corrupted infant alluded to, has a feeling of 
confusion cuid^ an appearance of unsteadiness when he 
pronounces his first lie; he seems to seek a refuge from 
the passing. Uneasiness the remepibrapce of similar' 
scenes acted, before he himself'could speak, and he yet 
wonders he fegk dissatisfied. Now the truly negligent' 
mother in emswer, often pennita herself to laugh or wink 
at the standers by, (alas \ she should rather weep) and 
then with profound dissimulation and hypftcrisy drawing 
down her mouth into an appearance of gravity, 'says, ‘‘oh 
dear, what did pus^y do it? mama hopes heriitUe child 
is not saying what is not true; he ^ust always tell the 
truth IUlc a good child.-’ <‘Ddar madam,” will observe 
themaid, ‘‘only think how^cupning and clever of the child 
toturD.it off so well^ poor little love, he knows nothing 
about truth,, he can't tell who broke the plate, it is time 
•Hough to teach such a child any- thing about truth. ”r ' 
Aj^ ctoPot then a child whobegiifk to speak, discrim- 
inate one thii^ from another, or a friend from a stranger i 
Is he such a ra^re machine, as to possess no ipind, no 
Ben^,no recollection, no sight, no faculty? Does he know 
dif. cup ou/L of which he feeds! Can he from the age oC 
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^ix moDths, underetand for whut ui^e the hat he wearsla 
brought forwards or why hia maid ties on her own ? and 
yet at twelve^^fteen or eighteen months, with hia powers 
of mind unfolded and expanded, is it jiossible he should 
not know whether he did, of did not a deed, of which he 
is questioned almosYin the very act? Those may declare 
it who choose, hnt who will credit the assertion ? 

The mother on the contrary, who wishes well to her 
child, but has nevertheless suffered him to take bad im- 
pressions during his year of silence, ^and how few do not!) 
on listening to the falsehood spoken by her stammering 
infant, looks upon him with unaffected surprise and con- 
cern. With a grare tenderness of manner she lift^ up 
his hands in her own, and drawing him near her, says^ 
‘^my dearest child how «an yqu say that pussy broke 
the plate? you know it was the^ little hands which let it 
drop on the floor, and it then broke into pieces. You 
must always s{)eak What is true, what you have done your- 
self you must always tell, and Aever say another did.’* 
The child thus spoken to, receives his ffrsWesson in truth# 
Little thinks the wondering mother that she herself has 
given him a thousand instructions in every species of de- 
ception, pr&vaxication, and falsehood. The child in the 
mean time, looks up to his parent with astonishment in 
his turn. Conviction follows her words; he feels sheiv 
light and that truth* is goodness. This conviction pro- 
duces qpnfusion, which produces shame* the shame 
which follows evil. What afmass of contradictory* recol- 
lectiojx, rises up aaddisturbs his senses 1 He remembers 
.the time when the doll was put in the corner for his own 
crying, and when t^e eat was driven from the room as a 
punishment for bi;eaking a cup t^at she never'touched. 
Why should a thing be permitted, nay, encouraged one 
time, which is forbidden at another? Still the child feels 
that truth is right: but his ideas have taken a crooj^ed 
djirection, he canUot straighten them of himself; the efl^rt 
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to alter habit is U>p painful. Principle slraigth^i; heper« 
aifits iq ielliof unfoutlia. but rvhen be knewi they are 
wrQD^f the doin^ so atteAded wi^ ^i^ater paib mid 
oonfusion. .In his agitation the blood Tuibea to bis oha^i 
he b^^itates, stammers^ and pauses, says and unsays, and 
contradicts himsell whilst bis frame trembles and his Toioe 
^ost inardculate, declares the agony of nature at the 
ileed sheiohhors. $hpuld punishnient and improper mea-* 
sures be adopted ^ith infants, they strain e^rery nerve to 
smother the teeliq^s whioh heir ay their gi;uU; in time they 
succeed, and thus the.qccpinplished liar is fornaed. 6at 
if the most unremitting cam and vigilance be exercised 
to restore theanind to its perfection of uprightness and 
integrity,the defonpityCftay, after some 4ime be remedied. 
But to hope for this suepess the labour is so hard, the 
risk so great, .the watchfulness cand attention required so 
unremitting, the fatigue and exertUm so extreme, there 
niedy sesdelufate, and the distress to both parties so ac- 
ute, that it would be ten ibousajul tunes more irksome 
than the constapt and unceasing charge of half a doaen 
infants in an honest manner during their first year of ex- 
istance: Honesty, here, we may truly say is indeed the 
best policy j for the trouble attendant upon the undoing 
in after years what has beeudonein the former, is great 
beyond every attempt at description. 

As surely then, as lalsehood, accornpanies deceit and 
artifice, so CK*tainly will ingenuousness sit upon the lip of 
integrity. An ingenuous cbHd may be vexed that he is 
obliged to acknowledge to a careless, or an idle act: but 
he nevertheless, will acknowledge it. It is lnunan Datum 
not to covet blame, or to be ilispleaapd with praise ; bqt 
it is the ptqvinee of truth to run the risl^ of tbe first when 
merited, and to reject tbe latter when undeserved. 

- Truth thus secured in thought and word, will make, as 
it were, tbe heart open, and the commiieiemtion betwew 
Ae^miqd, the Up, and that seat of life will bo direct^ 
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fre«| unreserred, au^ instanianieous.. Feeling will risa 
to tboufht, and thou§^ht ru»fa into' spsech. Heflin wa 
ahall perceii^ other dependants on truth. Sincerity, 
when mind, word, and feeling are in perfect unisonr. 
Franknes^t, which gives ofteran^ to the compact ; and 
open -hearted II ess, to feed the wish for such a triple har- 
mony. To tlie^e attributes of truth may be added can- 
dour, which resembles frankness; but which seems a com* 
mixture also of grace, elegante, and sweetness, tempering 
the austerity of the plainer virtue. This last is foreign 
to the simplicity of childhood, end indeed is the effect 
and result of generous habits^ an uncorrupt heart, guile- 
less lips, and a hne edncation. ’ ' • - 

Having considered the progress of truth through idea 
and speech, there remains but.to carry this bright virtue 
into action : and truth in* acts is styled hofiesty. 

Honesty is a branch of virtue very w^ll understood 
in its general sen^e ; particularlpr as it regards *the leav- 
ing untouched that which we hav^no right or pretensions 
to. But this is a very wide- point, on tfhich to place so 
delicate a virtue. We must bring our infant nearer to it, 
or he will be ^ stranger to its excellence ? No, the trouble 
is unnecessary. If truth in thought and word are fixed 
into habit she will follow into action in natural and beauti- 
ful order, and honesty will be known and viewed in all 
its minutest bearings. • 

The ^ild then possessed of honesty will not move from 
his seat whilst his atthndanl or parent steps into an ad- 
joining room, and creep back to his post on tiptoe as he 
hears her returning; if, he has promised, he will not 
stir. Or, if in the giddy volatility of his period of life he 
should perchance transgress, hetwill declarfe it at once. 
^^Mama, or nurse, I forgot. I'jumped up once, but I sat 
down a^ain/’ He will not, when his mother asks him 
for something which she has sAid he must not have,’an- 
■wer, as he bides the article under the table, or in the 
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folds df his frtock, I don’t know where it is ; it is lost, 
mama,'’ and then as he ii ode lie is discovered, drop it 
artfully on the floor, add say, ^'oh thereyt is; it fell 
down, mamaj 1' did rmt touch ii.” He will never hold up 
the toys, or objects he has himself broken^ "and charge the 
damage to his sisters or 'any person, or animal.^ If two 
apples, cakes, or trinkets of nearly equ^ size are given 
to him anH his brother, he will not slyly take an opportu- 
nity to compare both, and ilide off with the best. He 
will not, when he is eating his breakfast or supper with 
his mother or the maidy'^watch for a moment when she 
turns her head to snatch a lump of sugar from the bason 
and put it gently and silently into his own mug of milk ; 
neither will he ever think of making a false pretence for 
gaining whatJie desires, or for avoiding what be dislikes. 
The child may” be troubl^ome/ daring, noisy, greedy, 
fretful, perveri^e, but what mother can help doting on his 
ingenuous lip, his upright thought, hfk opeh heart, and 
his little honest ways 'I * Aj,!, all his faults vanish to no- 
thing comparitil^ely, if he possess truth. Time which 
shall ripen his love for that virtue, will do much towards 
conqueriug what there is amiss in him. \yith truth we 
may hope for every thing in infancy, in childhood, in ado- 
lescence. Without it, infancy withers to the sight as a 
blighted ear of corn; childhood chills every heart as the 
caterpillar’s tooth in the bud ; aed yohth gives a pang in 
the sense of its promise betrayed, like that of the sapling 
which is* stifled by the base ivy th&t clings on its vitals 
and destroys. 
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WERCYiT 


"o PHEPABI MIHCf AND TRUTH WHICH MAT PiriUBHrB HIM^” 


second superior virtue which we give to iofancy, is^ 
mercy. 

The dependants on this Virtue, or its attributes, are as 
numerous as those of truth* They rise by as fine gtadh.- 
iions^ are connected as closely to each other^ and form 
nearly as beautiful a whole wl(en united in one body^ as 
the first. 

Mercy toc^ in all its beatings must begin through the 
example oi others striking the jDninc|, forcing the germ^ 
of idea in the right direction; wliich idea will break out 
into Words, which words will be emiSodied into acts, 
with the developement of the natural powers. In short, 
mercy lik^ truth must spring up out of principle, which 
principle* is forming from almost the birth and grows 
along with the mind and frame till it can no longer l^e 
contained, and held passive ; but appears outwardly and 
takes the form of an acf and deed. ^ 

MerCy, then, in its first ^ependancy is tender-hearted- 
ness or the preservation of the heart in that state in which 
the natural affections maybe maintained warm and lively. 

JV.S no two objects of the same species in the creation 
are perfectly, completely, and entirely alike ii> every se- 
parate part, shade, size and bearing, so neither can there 
be found two full grown human creatures off^ing an 
exact resemblance toeach other in form, stature, faculty^ 
bodily powers, taste, inclinaticms and affections. 
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Infants Tary aa much as men; for irom the Experience 
of attention, care and tenderness from those about them^ 
do some begin much earlier than others receive the 
impression, and^ consequently to discover that they 
are sensible to kindness shewn One infant at the age 
of two months will smile in joy wheh the person who 
has most caressed and fed it, advances ^to take it from 
the hands of a stranger,, while another child of twice that 
age will seem scarcely to notice whom he is particularly 
with, so that his wants are speedily supplied. 

And as the feeliugs discover themselves with uncer- 
tainty, so are they also unequal in their degree and in- 
tensity. This cule will however, hold good under every 
diversity : keep the heart tender in infancy. If it be too 
soft in childhood, a remedy may be applied with ease and 
safety. If feeling be condensed^ and every entrance to it 
blockaded; if apathy, obduracy, and selfishness be al- 
lowed to creep in and hedge round »heari, no human 
force, no example, no ^ecept, no after attempts can 
ever avail in coloring the .spring of the milk of human 
kindness, it is iced and encrusted, or dried up and lost 
for ever. 

Man is a social creature. He is formed to live in com- 
munities, to attach himself to many; to love a few; and 
to^be well disposed to all. We see this disppsition at 
different periods of infancy, but sfill it is universally seen. 
The kind, soothing, tender voice of the being wl^o nou- 
rishes the babe; her caresses, smiles, exertions and 
watchfulness, all affect the infant breast in the shape of 
comfort, enjoyment, delight, and habit strengthens these 
feelings into love, At the age of a few months, gener- 
ally, this noble and natural affection ^as begun to take 
root. The father, mother, nurse, sister, brother all are 
dear. The infant heart is large enough to shelter with- 
in it an interest in five persons, and even in double that 
number, should the family be composed of so many. But 
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of all these, one is supreme; that one TdibVn nature has 
appointed to give support to the babe. To be eonvinced 
of this, let a mother attempt to wean a child, and let those 
who doubt the Sense, acuteness, intelligence, -powers of 
memory, observation, and’natural affections of infants > 
narrowly. Watch and attentively consider the movements 
of the little sufferer; its anxiety in surveying every coun- 
tenance in the hope of discovering the dearest and best 
of all; its eagerness in listening to every voice, and the 
burst of impatience on distinguishing atnong many^ 
that one most welcome to whiclf it has been accnstomed 
during its little life. And Vhen the dear lost friend is 
recovered, let the same person condescend fo notice how 
firmly the miniature hands grasp the folds of her robe, oi^ 
cling to her bosom, in the consciousness of what has been 
done, and in the fear of what may again be attempted. — ^ 
And may not all these, and a ljundred otli^r proofs of the 
intelligence of infancy be brought forward in children of 
six, seven, eight and nine montHh ofd? Let bs then not 
hesitate to speak of the natural affactioni^ of infancy, and 
seriously consider how we may beat act to preserve them 
true and in original purity. 

Love of children to their parents is the first of natural 
affections. This love is cultivated, in general, with 
sufficient anxiety, and it would be superfluous to 
upon its neceesity. Paints, on the other ^hand who de- 
sire thdlr children to’love^them (and what parents do 
not P) must by theif example, conduct, principles and 
precepts deserve their love. Or that which is given by 
thQ infant will be withdrawn, in a great measure, by the 
youth. • . 

A good parent who faithfully and consciefitiously ful- 
fils histrust, deserves to be looked upon, and will be, by 
his children in the noblest light; the most exalted feel- 
ings of gratitude which can swell a human breast will be 
awakened fbr himf ;* and afl the purest offerings of nafuro 
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^ill be his.* But a parent must labour to deserve so full 
and perfect an affection before he can obtain it, \ie must 
also be prepared to wait some years till reajson is expand- 
ed and assists in confirming all that nature, and habits 
and feeling would give. Ifpis generally to be^remarked 
that those who make too many pretensions are often 
least entitled to do so^and that the parents who are most 
in the habit of reminding their children how much they 
owe them, and how greatly their conduct falls short of 
duty, are, for the most part, such as by weakness or 
improper behaviour, have least right to expect a steady, 
warm, undeviatingy fiiial oaffection in return. Indeed, 
^ffeption fties in proportion as it is exacted ; and all 
attachment is sweetest when it is not insisted upon 
or demanded; in the saipe degree, as a confidence which 
is^ extorted, is never Bificere,c and attentions which are 
insisted gjo,. are always irksome. Thus we may argue 
well of ft mother who never feels hen^lf obliged to re- 
mind her daughter tbftt she is wanting in respect and 
and duty to^^KT ; as we may justly conclude, that that 
rather has acted a good part, who says, I have no 
need to remind a child of mine of the confidence and 
love, which, as his parent are my right; all his affection 
is spontaneous, and all his uuboasted actions without a 
flint from me, are directed at once to my comfort, plea- 
sure,, and gratification, and spiking from a glowing heart, 
and a regulated mind. ” 

But*although this is the‘case with regard to adoles^ 
ceoce we should, in childhood teach a little being what< 
duty does consist in. This I apprehend is better done 
by inference, than by direct means. There is something 
awkwarct in even a mqther’s assertion,^ that she is to be 
esteemed more highly than all the world besides, that all 
trust, all hope, all the highest gratitude and loVe are to 
be rcentred in her and the other parent. We know it 
ought to be so, until maturity shall lead to the forming 
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of other ties ; but how is to be said ? * Fortunately 
there are innumerable ways of conveying- this lesson into 
tender minds without a mother having any necessity to 
ask for her cliild's affection. All nature teems with ex- 
amples, and the press abounds with pleasing images of 
parental solicitude, and filial duty. And an image of 
nature or examples from a book, are worth more, make a 
more profound impression, than all the verbal precepts of 

1 do all this for you, and you should do ail that for 
me,” in the world. 

In the poultry-yard a mother nray point out, and make 
the reflexions as she pleases "upon the parent hen, and 
desire her diildren to observe its anxiety, Its’solicitudej 
its care, its risk of all to save and protect its young. 
The ewe, the cow, with all the tribes of small birds ; the 
bee, and many others; she may point o lit and remark 
the attention, ^ and filial return ^of the yoitng. And iu 
books, if th^re were no other sources than Mr^* Trim- 
mer's beautiful fabulous history, bhe would have abun- 
dant materials for description and narrative to repeat in 
an easier language than this excellent woman has used, 
since her’s^ is o, book calculated for the age of eight or 
nine years, aud would not suit a very little child. All these 
with the habit of living with, and receiving a. thousand 
tender, uuextolled, attentions from two beings; will 
be sufficient 4;o effect dll that the tenderest parents 
eould wish. They will be^fcrveuUy, and truly loyed, 
and revered ; not because they are his parents, £ut be- 
cause habit, wisdom, reason, and affection all agree in 
stamping them on memory as the best, the wisest, the 
dearest of friends. ]!iet then a parent fulfil his obligations 
to the child, and’filiai affection and obedience must flow 

back in return. 

■ 

After the parents, the natural affections rest upon the 
other offspring of those parents'; the brothers and sisters. 

* Thoie who talk most ot’^heir affection havi* perhaps least. Let mutfiers 
reefer actions to professions, kbI Kinji^ Lear's error and puuishmeot Im» theirs. 
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Here we eome to equality. A few years more.or teen, 
;inake but liitLe diffi&reuce in tbe estimation of a youn^ 
mind, It has no respect for a bein^ descended from the 
same and sharing in the same enjoyments^ liber^ 

ties, ^Tautages, and restrictions with itself. But what 
is wanting in respect, is made up in strong aSeptlon. We 
naturallj have a tender, familiar, confidential, feeling to- 
wards tliose who share our fate, our hopes, our fears, our 
lot, our joys, our griefs^ hnd this is the case with chil- 
dren of the same parent. They grow up together, and 
fare alike ; dispiite, rejoice, and mourn ; if one weeps, tears 
spring from the other's eye, and if another laughs, .the 
^stc cannot forbear to smile. And thus it is that habit 
japd. peculiEU' circumfitance so form them, that fraternal 
loire muy in its purity, zeal, habit, association and inte- 
rest form into*tbe noblest friendship in the world. 

,Aud here again the social inclinations of human nature 
do^mucll towards producing that which it is so desirable 
ito secure, fraternal add sisterly affection. It is neces- 
sary, bowev^ with this ets with most other important 
concerns, to begin well,4hat we may ha've a well founded 
hope of good progress and end. An infant is very often 
allowed to teaze and ^ratch, and pull the hair of his lit- 
tle sister or brother, who endures the pain of the little 
tormentor until the drops spring up into his eyes, and be 
is forced to Retreat tosome dintdnce. The infant cries out 
for his victim and th6 person who li olds him, to 'stop the 
noise carries him to the elder child, with a don't beat 
brother, or sister,” which the infant neither understanding 

t or«heeding, catches at the hair of his little relative wbich 
e sturdily pulls; pinches the arms^or neck, scratches 
the face, and v^ery often puts down' his mouth and 
fastens the teeth which are just peeping through thd 
gums into any tender part of the frame. The patience 
of a good-natured child is quite exhausted when thus 
fried ; he perhaps bursts intoaorying fit, which frightens 
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, the infant wtio begins to scream; the nttn^, or mother, 
begins to scold, right or wrong; the bahe is jerked up 
foru punishment ; the brother or sister is reproved; both 
are iiumecUatdy after coaxed and caressed, and thus 
euds the matter for that time. The infant commences his 
tormenting for tfie sake of amusement, (and perhaps it 
is agreeable to“ exercise power and to have a will at that 
age, in proportion as it is in after times) the very first" 
opportunity thathe can find no better entertainment, and 
the same scene occurs, unless indeed it varies a little, by 
a slap in return from the elder child, when the confusion 
is greater, and the punishment of the really unoffending 
one more serious than in the other case* * 

Now why is all this ever allowed ? If it be wrong in 
a child of two or three years of age to bite, scratch, pinch, 
and teaze a brother or sister, so wrong ^ to require re- 
proof and ^punishment, I would ask, ^hy was it right 
at six, se\en, or "eight months ?_ And if not fight, why 
permitted^ The answer is qilafn; becaj^ thoughtless, 
idle persons considering ilifants^as mere machinery, or 
rather considering not at all upon the matter, suffer, 
permit, euceurage, promote any thing and every thing 
right or wrong, good or bad, silly or wise, so that present 
ease may be obtained; temporary quiet secured, and 
peace and idleness bought upon any terms whatever. 
They seem to say, ‘‘My dear child be satisfied; do not 
troubfe me ; eat and drink and thrive, and give me as 
much ease as possible, and I will allow you to grow up 
with auy vices you like, and be just what character you 
please.' ’ What character can grow out of such an infancy^ 
but^one addicted to strife, envy, bickerings, unchari- 
tableness, malibe, and ill-nature ? The evAs are endless 
We tqrn from the contemplation of them in disgust, to 
the consideration'of the requisite means to produce a con- 
trary effect in the tender heart. 
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CHAPTER. XII. 

MERCY. 


^afARB WAY FOR BVERY WOHil OF MERcCY. ” '' WHATSOEVER THOU TAKEbT 

IN HAND, REMBMBEV THB END, AND ^NDD BHALT NBYER DO AMlN.'^ 


It is not bard to imagino that one child may stand 
higher in a pajTent’s love and regard than another, for 
we are creatures so much disposed to be influenced by 
adventitious circumstances, that a reason cannot always 
be assigned, nor, will any apparent cause inform us, 
why two beings which have a near resemblance to each 
other, in person,^ manners, ind disposUinn, nevertheless 
affect us in different way^^ the one gaining over our will 
and affectiou in^^roportion as the other is incapable of 
exciting any emotibn whatever. How many thousand 
delightful associations may be wrapped round one child's 
image whilst with that of another may be fent^^ined as 
many of a painful, or distressing or irritating nature? 
Th6.se are weaknesses which every mother should strive 
to conquer, but that such weaknesses there are, cannot 
be disputed. Whatever then may be^^elt she should dis- 
cover only the strictest impartiality. Her’s is a nice and 
delicate part to act, especially so with a second child. The 
first-born is accustomedto exclusive love, tenderness and 
attention until the appearance of a brother or sister, when 
the attention of a mother is wholly interrupted for a time, 
and then is but divided. The very extraordinary care 
which a little infant requires, engages much of a mother’s 
time, and the first-born who was all is now only a part. 
This truth is not so harsh to him at first, because there 
U surprise, and pleasure in tho contemplation of a 
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taby’s features, and an obseFYance of its. helpless ways. 
But an eldest is at length tired oi abservin^ always and 
deriving but little amusement; of bearing the plaints, and 
above all, of the change which the stranger has evidently 
wrought in his own siti^ation. This is the moment in 
which a mother Should govern^ with a cautious, skilful, 
and prudent hand. I am convinced that many of the quar- 
rels, enmity and strife of grown brothers and sisters might 
be traced through adolescwice and childhood; to misma- 
nagement in this stage of infancy when a difference of 
treatment is noticed, and a cqpiparisan between present 
and past made; whendisgugt art8e8,andenvy and jealousy 
follow. And when the infant is aide to- sit up apd .eat, 
tridiiig observations are made toils disadvantage; when 
it can talk and walk, little tales are told, to its prejudice; 
and at all times, there appears an iritability which bodes 
no future good. Is this false? then why are visitors in- 
terrupted by, ‘^maraa, the biby has taken this^ or that;” 
‘‘mama, make him give it me 'back again.” and if it be 
not attended to, by the biu-st of ^furioiiteP^assion which 
followa, with the words “ tiresome, naughty baby, I 
wish it had never come.^’ No, there is not one, who 
has not a% sometime of his life heai'd such an exclama- 
tion. What can we expect as the consequences, but 
quarrelling, teazing, envy, and malice, and when oTice 
these are allowed *to stand forth among first and second 
childri^n they will flourish among all thtffollowing ones 
to the very brink of* the gtave. • 

An eldest child, then, which has been, as is natu-ral, 
much caressed, should be even more tenderly treated 
than formerly, as soon as a mother can bear bis company 
after having pi;esentod him wit^ a little creature for a fu- 
ture companion, comforter, and friend. An infant requires 
much attendance, but the eldest should evidently see 
that be is dear as ever to hts parents. He should be 
amused and insti^ucted ; and made to feel as happy as 
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poB«il)le. At the very first, it mi^t be prudent in the pa- 
rents to abstain fiN)m extrava^ntly praising*, or caressing 
Oie youngest* No such speech as, ^‘Ah, you have a sis- 
ter now, or brother, what will you do ? Mamina must 
love little sister,” should nevfer be made use of by a pa- 
rent, nor heard by one in the nursery, without a severe 
reprimaiMi. The child will thus not be irritated by a great 
change from tender treatment, to neglect j nor will he feel 
an uneasy sensation rise as h'O perceives a strange being 
engross many of those attentions which were exclusively 
his. By degrees, affection will grow, and habit will 
strengthen it, and the first-born wHl be accustomed to 
thipk that the stranger has a right to half of whatever he 
has. This must also have been taught by words and ac- 
tion. When the second child is old enough, he should 
have his trifles and his shares, and to make this well un- 
derstood, nothing should be given to the elder, without 
a remark being made that the little one fs equally entitled 
with him, to that which age prevents it from enjoying. 

Personal aJffSiration^is another source of mischief a- 
mnng children of a family. One child must be prettier^ 
or brighter in intellect, or better shaped than another, 
'^he superiority is injudiciously noticed, and jealousy 
immediately springs up in the bosoms of the others, 

Emulation is good in a public establishment, but with 
a family of sisters and brothers it vnay be very dangerous 
toexciteit too violently. We must di^op competition if we 
wish to preserve harmouy, antf it is in no trifling degree 
better, we presume, to ensure affection and moral quali- 
ties than to purchase excellence in any art or science 
the expence of both. 

These hints however, are given in the supposition that - 
the children are permitted to live together during their 
infancy and childhood, and indeed unless this be the case^ 
we OBHi reckon upon no strong affection. Eight, ten, or 
twelfe years of pleasanti jc7yful> affectionate intercours# 
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Itre necessary, and this too, in the gayest, *01081 undis^ 
turbed, careless, delightful period of existence, when all 
is Life and unclouded hope, to make a profound impres- 
sion that shall stand every casuality of time, and defy 
every vicissitude of event.” But children who are sepa- 
rated in ipfancy form other ties, and twine other recol- 
lections with mefnory, than those connected with a bro- 
ther or sister. They are on growing up, reminded of 
duty and aflection and tenderness when they coldly meet, 
but alas ! in matters of affection, the reason is in vain 
addressed if the heart make no response. I>uty is here 
a cold, heavy obligation, if inclidation go not along with 
it, and so oppressive, that human nature comtautly, de- 
sires to rebel and throw it afar off. Ah ! for one little 
precept, one small secret to te^ch man’s stubborn, rest- 
less and rebellious nature hnW in all matters, to unite, 
his inclination with his duty, to instruct Idm from his in- 
fancy how h’e shAll run down the stream of existence, 
loving, where aflection is due j respecting, where respect 
is meet; esteeming all in their juslj prop o.'tiSir, and set- 
ing no further value on himself than as a weak being sent 
on earth to act, cording to fixed principle, 

and to stand accountable for eyery deed. But man’s 
nature is prone evil and duty too often, runs counter 
to his will. A few remarks must now be made on tire 
correction and oth^ poiots regarding children of one 
family.” ” * 

We are not born alike in*dispositioii any more than we 
reseipble each other in every feature ! There is often as 
much variety in the children of the same family as in the 
same number of strangers. Yet so powerful are the 
effects of habit. and education,, that many of distin- 
guishing characteristics shall be filed down, and in place 
of a yoAng evil propensity which was smothered in the 
birth, shall he planted an excellence which may flourish 
during life. Notwithstanding iwhich, a bias or propen- 
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filty must be observed this or that way; aud it often hap- 
pens that during several years of infancy every effort is 
required to bear down with ati the preponderance of a 
mother gifted with supreme authority over her child, tho 
turbtileUt evil, which like corapressecji air seeks to escape 
at any fissure, and with every opportunity. But as it 
may shew itself at one fissure let us close that for eVer, 
and in time, such struggles will be powerless and vain. 
Such repellant exertion on the mother’s part is arduous 
and difficult, yet never hopeless whilst habit fluctuates;^ 
when this is fixed, amendment and alteration maybe ex- 
pected, but are rarely found. Thus does the appearance 
fault lead to’detection, the detection to remonstrance 
and the remonstrance disregarded, to the correction of 
children. 

One little girl then, has a propensity which her sister 
has not; thel^st is corrected, whilst the second who has 
no sucfif fault, is blameless and unreproved. If the 
strongest affection had been cultivated, and exists be- 
tween these sisters, Ae seCond will burst into tears, on 
witnessing the disgrace of her beloved companion and 
friend; and will feel in the highest degree wretched, 
until the other is pardoned. This is tlie test of sisterly 
love. Let us carefully guard so precious a tenderness. 

^ In order to do so, a mother should beginby separating 
the two little girls, that whatever ^he may say totheone, 
of reproof or accusation, may not^'prejudice the' other’s 
mind: besides which, a culprit is humiliated in the high- 
est degree by the presence of those who listen to his ac- 
cusation, and this feeling of shame however advantageous 
in a general way, is not a proper one to excite between 
sisters or brothers. The severest punishment of a child 
should be, a banishment of an hour from the society of these 
dear little relatives. Not a word of blame on the correc- 
ted ■uhild should pass the mother’s lips in presence of the 
better children, and even when the offender has pleaded 
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fprgiveqess and is pardoned, the mother mijr restore her 
to her place but without comment. The child will doubt- 
less be questioned when the parent does not listen, and 
she may tell her pwu story. The self-aqcusations of a 
being" we love, go a very litlje way ; but the grave charges 
against him by another and respected person, sink very 
deep,^ 

In the second place, and by way of still more preserv- 
ing the equality between sisters and brothers, a mother 
should dress her children exactly alike; the boys in 
the same colours and habit, the ^irla exactly in the mus- 
lins and fashions which the others wear. One child is 
probably, prettier than another; I w^uld neitliier remark 
nor deny this, but if other officious persons made the ob- 
servation, should give them no encouragement, but take 
the first opportunity for alluding to soin^ object in na- 
ture, which may be most remarkable for plain appearance 
but which is most valuable in ifttrinsic worth; a^ well as 
to another (fbject of pretty or gau^y shape or hue, and of 
no value. Wlien beauty t^pd excellenc^*‘.fl’e however 
nnitedj we should observe, that they ai e very admirable, 
but when we cannot have both, how much excellence is 
preferable to mere outward show. 

The power of beauty over the human soul is universal 
and supreme; but as beauty varies according to pr^ 
possession and taste, aii^l that taste has no fixed law, we 
cannot Jaut observe that the graces whicl^ enchant one 
person, excite in another no extraordinary emotion; and 
that the objects and beings which persons of one country 
or quarter of the globe, are, in general, inclined to dispa- 
rage, are almost worshipped as perfection, elsewhere.* 

* For instance. Thtf little deformed feet ofdhe Chinese ladies whose toes are 
bound inwards so as entirely to disable them from walking, are estecmeii a 
perfection in Chinn; in England the same would be a monstrous deformity The 
JapaoesB ladies dye their leetli coal black to hei|dUen tbeir charms; in Europe 
the teeth cannot be too white for beauty. The Egyptian ladies dye their nail^ 
yellow and feed thek persons till they becUme unwieldy from fat to excilt ad* 
miration. A slender suape Is In England, consideriid most elegant. 
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This, too, we should teach children betimes ; that moeh 
of the flattery artd dAngeroufi praises tvhich visitors are 
inclined to offer, ma^ be disarmed of their injurious effect . 
We should, by early precept and instruction, fepce the 
young mind, as ^hh a coat of mail, that all attacks may 
be repelled. 

In speaking thus, it is not intended to harden a young 
breast to insensiblity and cold indifference for honest praise 
jor the commendation which is bestowed on her talents, 
or her charms ■ but to teach her caution in judging, first, 
|Vhat right she has to the admiration given her so freely : 
secondly, what are the taste and judgment of the person 
^ho bestows it : thirdly, what may be his possible mo- 
tive, whether to amuse himself, to fill up a void in con- 
versation, or to please the parent. If I saw a pretty 
nister improperly affected by praise, I should calmly talk 
|hus to her, but not till after a little time had elapsed 
between the commendation and the comment: — 

‘‘People have a way of upraising little children on two 
accounts : lot^ their pyetty features or for their goodness. 
Now a pretty face, as well as a pretty flower, pr a pretty 
pebble is only good to look at. All are ma,cle by God and 
all his works are wonderful and often pleasing. But 
why do we praise them for themselves ? Did the flower 
6r the pebble^ or the face make itself?- No ; the child who 
has a pretty face should no more be conceited of it, than 
is the flower^- but goodness is quite another thing. For 
children are born inclined to be naughty, yet by attention 
and great pains they grow good } goodness then is better 
worth being praised for, than beauty. “But pepple 
sometimes praise children for being good when they are 
not good. ^ Conscience will whisper the word mistake. 

Thus should every pfiother strive to balance all ac- 
counts between her children, and to correct all the 
^aueful influence of the" world’s first breath: thereby 
/^wing as well as slie can, that providence in its wisdom 
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bas kindly deali out a pnrtiou to all. No creature exists 
however disft^eeable, but has ime fair or good quality; 
there is no child but that can shew to her fairer sister, 
some excellence which she does notpo^^ess. So have we 
all more than our deserts, tfnd wisdom is indeed justified 
in her children. 


CHAPTER • XIII. 

MERCY. 


BE. Kindly a i^PBCTiifNKD.’' as li the mother so is hba daughter. 

THOU ART THUMOTHER^S DAUGHTER, TH^^T LDATHETH HER HUSBAND AND 
HER CHILDREN', AND THOU ART TH^ SI^ER OF YHY SISTERS; WHICH 
LOATHED THEIR HUSBANDS AND THEIR CHILDREN.’^ 

9 

It is the peculiar excellence of affection, that it inclines 
the heart to the hardest lesson of humanity, to hear and 
forbear. All who have been brought to really love, have 
learned this precept, and found the necessity for putting 
its spirit to the proof; for as no two dispositions complete- 
ly assimilate, there mus^be on some one pq^t, a smaller 
or greater shock when they, come in contact. Tlje fami- 
liarity and intimacy of two near relatives offer no motive 
of respect, no veil of pretence for the not understanding 
am opinion in which we cannot, nor will not coincide, or 
a remark in which we do not and cannot agrees Relatives 
tipeak out and will be answered f they act, and wiD 
they sayr, be approved or condemned by the jndgmetit 
of relatives. Thus the opinions have a severity as the 
quarrels of relations assume a deep cast; they ha^e a 
poignancy and bittiness which are seldom known to be- 
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JoDgto those ef mere friends^ acquaintances, or strangers. 
A family feud is generally dreadful. The oneside will not 
sparein any way the other ; the taunts, the jeers, contempt, 
defiance are reciprocally thrown out without any com- 
punction or hesitation. But surely that great law of lote 
to bear and forbear could never have been taught? For 
if taught could love have been a plant -in their heart, 
strong enough to engraft the maxim upon? Even this 
might be. For as the brightest flames may be put out, 
and the clearest lamp be extinguished, so every virtue 
may, by the action of rapcourous pride, envy, or other 
moral evil be consumed in the cold destroying embrace. 
Of what importance then, is it, to guard against the ap- 
proach of vices which will destroy root and foundation 
with more certainty than a ^swarra of locusts would blight 
the husbandmen's fairestcrop ? But, forbearance is a 
virtue of too great importance and magnitude to be pas- 
sed over, f It shall therefore be considered separately 
hereafter. For i\ie presfent we will dismiss the enquiry 
into the nature of its propertiesand advantages, add re- 
turn to the particular subject. 

To preserve tenderness of heart, the infant should 
never be permitted, as has been remarked, to Witness the 
correction of a sister or brother, or of any domestic brute ; 
nddther should it bear the servants, or others in the house 
reproved. On the other hand, whenever we have to praise 
or caress, an opportunity for doing so should be ^seized, 
wheu ttte little one is presenf, upon whom (think as we 
in our wisdom may choose to do) nothing of act and deed 
is eventually lost or thrown away. The infant thus ac- 
customed to an expression of good will, and general kind- 
ness on the cjountenance^ aronud it, not i^erely when they 
are bent upon itaalf, but as seen extending to all, 
will imbibe a feeling of content and satisfaction first, 
and*tben actually participate in the general disposition, 
irodi principle afterwards The ten^erest heart is ren- 
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dered unrelenting and hard by being made from infancy 
upward, not, perhaps, an actual sufferer from, but an 
ear and eye witness of scoldings, bickerings, crosslooks, 
blows, violent words, which words though not well un- 
derstood are explained by the angry gestures, and loud 
tones in^which they are pronounced. How can we expect 
any, but a corresponding bad impression to be made up 
on the ductile materials of ^hich infancy is composed? 
It rs astonishing that persons of sense, and mothers tocr, 
who call themselves anxious, affectionate parents, can 
wilfully blind themselves to th« consequences. These 
mothers rise from bestowing the softest caresses on their 
babes, with those babes in their arms, to go and pour 
forth the most vehement language, and virulent abuse, 
upon a luckless, and it may ba, worthless maid-servant. 
And the same lady who was just before smiled upon in 
her drawings raoEfl, for her tenderness, ^entleyess, and 
softness, isHiow, to the infant’s ut^er amazement, (he soon 
however, ceases to be amazed at that to whftjh he is ha- 
bituated) is now changed into a deformed, irritable, and 
for whert reason he cannot divine, angry woman. The 
infant will suppose either the mother or the maid to he in 
the wrong, and he will be inclined to espouse the cause 
of one. This is indeed a truly natural feeling, as may be 
seen when Very little chijdren lift up a hand to strike the 
person who beats a bf other or sister, or bwst into tears 
tvhen one is angrily jipokcA to. The child in this case 
will be disposed to think his mother right, because he 
loves her best, and directly will copy her mamner, pretends 
to scold like her, and on being removed into the arms of 
the same maid, will struggle, kick, beat wifh* his little 
hand and shew by all hia ways, since words are denied 
him, tl^t he will be able to play the tyrant, and imperi- 
ous master fully as well as those who have just iustrqct- 
ed him by example. The irritated servant in return, cUea 
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not gpare hef BCDlclmg* aud thus begin hatred^ wfath^ 
ai|d iiisolence*^ 

How differeat is the case with tho^e iufants who are 
carefully ami studiously kept from scenes which may en- 
courage the appearance of those propensities to tyrannize 
and domineer whieh^ in so great a degree, are natural 
tp man f If the mistress must reprove the maid, the in- 
fant is purposely given to somebody, or a time chosen for 
So doing, when he is asleep. The listers and brothers 
are held apart on the same occasions, and no brute ia 
ever in any way hurt, qt even scolded before him. The 
prononesa of ^his heart to'^strife, hatred and cruelty ia 
thereby never afforded a single opportunity to take any 
shape, or gain any strengths His heart, if it was created 
with inclination to unfeelj^ng hardness, is amended and 
softened, and the evil spirit in him subdued ; and if the 
heart was the'reverse in<the birth, its tenderness which 

• D 

by neglect and bad management might haye been de- 
stroyed, is 90 W fixed, and' spread into a principle of ae« 
live friendliness. 

In all families which have originally sprung from the 
same stock, we must observe that the progress of time, 
the march of event, the press of disaster, or the precipi- 
^nce of over ruling passions, has hurried one or other 
of the branches out of its course. Members of a family 
bearing the€ame name, shewing the same hBraldic distin* 
etions^diseoyering the same, peculiar cast of fekture, or 
borrowing similar turns of language with the other mem- 
bera, are nevertheless governed by different circumstan- 
Ases,workeduponby different int^erests, do pursue different • 
ohjpets, and esiUmate in a vpry manner toothers of the 
family, the world and the benefits it has to bestow* One 
brother has heep driven pn through life by a gaJe of pro- 
apfrity, which has giyen. him possession of jfnore his 
pnoudest ambition dared reckon on : another brother has 
toiled and striven with a profession -which keeps him in 
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dependence, and holds him in a chain fram Tvhich he 
dares net^er hope to escape : this one frets in deapon- 
dency, whilst the first revels in the establishment of a 
prince. Woman's fortune is Still more uncertain. She 
is dependant upon atrotheF, and by herself is nothing; 
her earthly fate is hound up in that of man^ and to kfiovr 
what is Iter lot, •she must herself what is that of her 
father, her guardian, or her husband. The youngest fe- 
male of a home circle will oiarry. aman of wealth, and 
live in more than eastern Bplendont, whilst her sister will 
engage the affection of a worthy though poor divine; or 
of a respectable merchant,, who by unavdidable losses 
will be reduced to a state of mediocrity, in-which every 
small expence must be calculated before it is incurred. 
Children are the fruit of alltl^ese marriages. Cousins, 
nephews, nieces, sprin g" up ;* claim, each, their ties of 
consanguinity, meet, and embrace as relatives. But un- 
der what different* appearances \ The child of a wealthy 
sister rolls in a splendid equipage ; the sleek horses that 
draw her, neigh and prance-in higjh mettle, *and tlelight 
at being allowed to snuff the air, after an idleness of 
several days; one or two footmen spring from the stand 
and knock' in a furious way for admittance, and one 
obsequiously presents his arm that it may be ready to 
assist in case his lady should not Step securely. The 
carriage either wahs her orders, or is ready at the ap- 
pointee^ time. The chHd, on the contrary, dfihe indigent 
■sister accompanies her ifiother on foot, or htfids the 
maid -servant’ 8 hand, and drawing forward her large bon- 
net to shade the sun’s intense rays proceeds heated and 
tired through the dusty streets or road to' her cousin’s 
hoitSe. It rains-perhaps, and thq affectionata mother has ' 
desired the maid to take a precaution th at the child may 
not be ft sufferer ; they accordingly beckon to a. hackney 
coachman, who looking the other Way does not perceive 
them. Ho if diaje howevei^ to understand- that hff is 
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wanted, tarn^ beavily round, and driTes up to the curb- 
stone ; in the ai^kward nranoeuvrin^ of the poor tired 
horses the mud of a Mack kennel is thrown upon the little 
pirl*B new pelisse or white frock. At length both child 
and conductress are seated in, the vehicle, the wind beats 
in the rain on one side ; they pull up adon^ strap but And 
perhaps only a frame of wood without a glass fthis evil 
is not to be remedied, and the whip being well applied 
oTer the horses’ ba^ks they, move on, and in time arrive 
at the great house. Here the man climbs down from hi? 
ragged peat, and eyeing his employers, asks if he is to 
knock or only ring. 

Not more, dissimilar ar^ the manners and habits of the 
cousins, than is* their style of equipage. With whatever 
kind treatment, the poorer rel actives must feel the differ- 
ence. The married sisterptoyeeach other, and the cousins 
are pleased to be together; but as wehave all some grand 
acquaintance, ^ome higher one to lookrup let, so has also 
the rich relation, and sl^e can scarcely conceai a blush at 
introducing^ bi-anch of poverty to notice; for it is as if 
she said, my family are not you see as 1 am.” The 

indigent relation is invited perhaps often, butrefnses, and 
does sp from many motives. A little feeling of humilia- 
tion; a conviction of theimpossibility to appear as fashion 
pie^cribes ; the dread of incurring expenses, or of foxm- 
ing expensive acquaintances; th^fearrof giving her child- 
ren a taste pleasures and entertainments, v^hich at 
home, they catinot have; an mclinatipn, which grows pn 
those who have experienced reverses, of remaining se- 
cluded and unobserved in their retirements. From 
which ever of these motives the refusal arises, its effect is 
the same, la damp an eagerness to meet ; and t^o make a 
repetition of visits less frequent. Intimate intercourse 
between kindred of different pursuits and circum^ances, 
thu^ droops and pines, till, at length, it is only an Bffec- 
tioDcUe reme^lbrance just kept alive by a casual meeting 
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fwo or three times in a year. In the mean while, the 
children of the families ^row up to maturity, and are 
nearly estranged from each other. The rich forget the 
poor, and the poor duly remember the rich in a moment 
of proud allusioq, or when the honour and grandeur of 
the family stock are in (Question. 

Such is the 'fact; that in all families there are the 
grand of kin to look up to, and the poor relations to 
shield from too keen observation. It rests with parents 
to consider these remarks, and to apply them as they 
think fit; only recollecting that the bundle of sticks, the 
strong as well as the weak, which are fast tied together, 
as a bundle, repel all efforts to break; buitAat each twig 
taken separately may soon be broken ; that he who stand- 
eth should take heed lest he fall; that the tree which is 
poor and barren one year, may, the next be strong and 
flourishing;, and finally that^ in -a world where all is 
changing, .there is more than one chance again^ stability 
of the noblest fortune. . * 


CHAPTER XIV. 


■ MERCY. 


'‘IF HE WILL PERFORM THE PART OF A KrffBMAW, "WELL; IF VoT, I 
WILL DO THE PART OF A E1N8MAN TO THEE.'^ BUT THERE IS A FHIBNII 
Wilb IS ONLY A FRIEND IN NAME.’' 


The next relation is that of c))ildren with friends, as 
they are called and acquaintances. Here one idea presents 
itself. ■ Every friend must be an acquaintance, but every 
acquaintance is not, cannot b&*a friend. . Thete are per 
sons whom the beads of a family must visit, and wMom 
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they pould nvver who neyprtbelopf ^re bo 4 
pf some merit \ or therp certain anciept tiep which ore 
not to be broken without setting* a whole neightmurhood 
ip p ferment^ pod violating the forips i;>( good breeding. 
It is ia yain to say we will associate with nope but suoh 
as we can make real friends. We capnpt makp friepda 
till we kn^w tbem^ and an opportunity for this may 
nevpr perhaps occur. Great evept^, which call for 
heroic sacrihccs, and psk the display of qualities 
which demand ppr loyejt seldom fall upon members of a 
civilised natiop, The UUle world of one family moves 
quietly in its own sphere^ alterpptely vened and 
pl^^by the small ocppirepces of day and day^ and 
gentlj agitS'iud by the interests which swell its own wish- 
pa* Provided yur aoqpaiptepees bp persona of good 
paorals, we must he eontept to let thmuhave their whims 
^d caprices^ t^eir self-love pnd thwr voAaUHty. This 
ycuiety ddldren must see if they drawing reom^ 

which, if they never eiTler in childhpod». they will be no 
ornament to, in maturity. But we should be careful to 
preserve them from all the contagion of diversity of opin- 
ion and rancour of prejudice; this, if a mother or guar- 
dian be anxious on the subject, she may easily do, by en- 
couraging her child^s prattle with one person whom she 
vEdues, rather than with another whom she does not: by 
assumipg an air of severity or ceol displeasure that will 
sufficiently cllcck a person who only sports with a child 
from compliment to the parent; or by doing what she has 
it always in her power iu her own hou&e ta dp; sending 
the child away to his chamber on some httlo honest pre- 
text or other. 

As childTen grow oM^, they are very apt, in their 
proneness to judge firom^appearanoee, to oonoeive strong 
aid hasty prepofiOseipD for thia or that person, Whether 
ofth^ir own age or otherwise. Possibly young people 
thwfwtthcdt tbemtelves for one of those leanens: — 
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'Because their pride may be gratified by visiting per- 
sons of higher birth, or greater fashion and fortune than 
they in a general way do; persons, whom not to know, 
would *^argue themselves unknown:” 

Because they thj^mselveB may be of the higher rank, 
and desire the homage of those inferiors, who ate ready 
tb offer it : 

Because custom and habit, or circumstance, have made 
the intimacy one of necessity : or, because they may have 
pleasure, sympathy, and delight in their society, and 
sought it from no motive of worldly interest. 

From being an acquaintance on any of these terms, the 
person is sought after, invited, familiarizec( with ’ and 
detained beyond th6 length of a formal visit. The ac- 
quaintanceship then glides gi^ntly away, and what is 
termed, friendship, remains in the place. 

Oh how ha£ this sacred title been dishonoured and 
^ • 
abused in its application ! How^many beings call them- 
selves friends, and are so named by others, who have not 
one beat of generous feeling in thei^ breasts! whose mo- 
tive is interest, whose ruling passion is gain, whose de- 
light is to 90urt the sun nf prosperity, and whose care 
is to move away with the approach. of reverses! 

That a child may not betimes learn to degrade thi^ 
word from its true sens^ a mother should teach him 
what a friend is, and how mighty a discover.^it is tt> find 
one; th^t when once )ie hai^ secured such a treasiire, it 
should be held invaluable. Children form friendships 
with children, and youth with youth. In general some 
'equedifling sympathy is necessary to really ensure thra no- 
ble intimacy; whether it be of age, of tastes, of pursuits^ 
or of obligations.* It is slow in forming, when it is to 
stand, f^r, as the admirable Felthn.m observes, that love 
is never lasting which flames before it burns. A mother 
can searely be too cautious in directing the ^endships of 
her child. If heh^ bf a warm-hearted, generous,, open. 
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cofifiding- natare, he will take up the ideas, as he will 
copy the mannera oi his friend. There is a charm in no- 
ticing every little peculiarity of the person we love, and 
from noticing, we come at length to imitate, without be- 
ing concious of so drying. ^hia sufficiently shew shews 
the danger of young friendship, which has ^ not good 
principle and habit, on both sides to give it value. 

In a general way young people should be instructed to 
form but few close attachmeuts, away from the mem- 
bers of their own family, yet to cultivate the society of an 
acquantaince with attention ; and should be taught to 
bear in mind, that the end" of good society is rational 
amusement, and instruction. Our aim should, there- 
fore, be, to hold frequent iiiterdourse with our su- 
periors ; not so much oursuperiors in wealth, as in talent 
and knowledge, that we may stand some chance for im- 
provement, and so far differ from the haughty Roman who 
desiring always the pr^-eminence said, he would rather 
be first in <he village thati second in the capitol. 

The last point for consideration, is the relation of 
children with servants, peasants, and the poor. One of 
them has already been touched upon m 'another place. 
An equal, gentle behaviour is always to be inforced from 
children to inferiors, whether they be servants or pea- 
sants. If We do not permit intimacy with the household, 
neither sho|fe|d we allow fretful improper, hasty alterca- 
tion. pEvery service required, should be asked for in a 
mild, affable tone and manner, and thanks should always 
accompany the service. If, in any way, children might 
conduce to the comforts, or promote the happiness of ' 
any, and all about them they should be taught to do so, 
that while the heart is tbnder we may mduld it to impress- 
ions bf goodn^s and universal humanity. 

But if several reasons may be adduced against the fa- 
ihiliar intercourse of children with servants, they do not 
hold in speaking of the familiarity qf well-born children 
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with the peasantry. The g^and failings of servants are a 
disregard of truth and an aifectatiou of manners above 
those of their class.* Those who doubt the first assertion, 
may ask themselves and declare, how many such persons 
tliey know, of whom they can say, Truth only passes 
those lips ; I can pl&ce full and entire dependaiice in all 
that they utter.” • Wherever such domestics are found 
and some there doubtless may be, they should indeed be 
prized, and many faults be pardoned in consideration of 
this so ^reat quality ; but where testimonials cannot be 
offered in such confidence, let parpnts never give children 
from under their own siiperintendVince. 

In some judicious little work for children, 'which I l^ave 
read, the hero of the tale is made to say to his mother, 
t£ Why do you object to my talking much to our servants 
and yet encourage me to speak to the peasants.” The 
exact words of the reply 1 cannot remember, but the fol- 
lowing remarks may^ convey apart of their meaning : 

That the class of servants whidbare originally sprung 
from the peasants and low ranks being taken young into 
families of fashion and fortune, are thus transplanted to" 
new climes, moulded to new forms, and grow habituated 
to customs to which they have been hitherto, str mgers. 
That the influence of example around them, the state of 
plenty and luxury in which they live, and the fashionable 
license of sentiment and impunity of riches all and sever- 
ally aid in making a VE^ue but false impressfOn of actual 
life, and in creating a- disgilst to country purs4its, and 
manual labour, and simple habits : 

That such persons when totally unprepared by previ- 
ous useful instruction, are^n these elevations lille i with 
speculations of grandeur, finery,^ shew and .self-indul^ 
geiice, which no force within them can withstand but that 
of good* sense, an humble mind, and solid principles; 

• A lie sayi the son of Siracli if a foul blot in a man, yet it U continual!/ 
the mouth of the untaught. « 
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that they copy their employers and, forget theniBelres : 
liie mskl with all the failings of her l&dy, ditested of 
her grace^ eleganoe, or higher virtaos, and the man with 
much of the eoarseness and ail the ignorance of the rus- 
tic, hut without his simplicity, local knowledge, health, 
sincerity and cheerfulness. 

He has in fact the extravagant notions of the higher 
ranks, without the knowledge, patriotism, liberality, and 
retin pinent which are generally, more or less attached to 
distinction. Add to all this, that the language .nf ser- 
vants has so much of the plausible and specious mixed 
with it, that children <M:' the families they serve, like to 
c^nyerse with them ; and in general, being thrown into 
their company, imperceptibly acquire their false senti- 
ments, incorrect way of speaking and bad habits ; whereas 
the hardy young peasant' who earns her bread by knit- 
ting or spinning, by milking the cows, making cheese 
or any other such employment, retaiSis in lier mind the 
notions only of those cd>jje<;;t8 by which sheis surrounded. 
Children o\ any rEud^ may profit by a conversation with 
a family of honest, simple, peasants. A thousand agree- 
able and instructive subjects are familiar to them, which 
explained, would delight a child. For jexample : the 
poultry ; the different breeds ; the time for hatching the 
y*6ung and the manner of their leaving the shell ; the vi- 
gilance of the parent birds, 8ec, the ebws and sheep; their 
food, and yming, Ac. the daisy, agriculture ; gardening, 
small birds ^ vermin ; beasts W prey ; with the daily ob- 
servations on the weather, clouds, vnnds, the hour of the 
day by the sun, and a thousand more subjects with which 
they are conversant are talked of, not in the bad fine style 
of a modern fine ludy servant, but in the<^lan^uage of truth 
und homeliness : bibnded perhaps with the peculiarities 
of county dialect, but which Etr© a species of vulgarity 
oyoteauly comnmnioated'.' Such is the difference between 
a. deiwaut who pretends to all the knawledge of her mis- 
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female peasant who in their shy unpractised manner de- 
clare they know aotbiDg-, really tbkikin^ so, who arene- 
YerthelesB equal to give very pleasing information from 
actual observation and experience, upon the most lute* 
resting objects of nature. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MERCY. 


"CHILOBBN IHAliEi ■«£■ TO rLBAlB THE " HAVB WB NOT ALL OMB 

PATHBAf hath mot ONE ,BOD%B<ilTBe f* 

P 

i 

Goodnature to creatures like ourselves, is properly hu- 
manity ; and gentleness and kindness to all the brute 
creation is represeofted in the very principal virtue which 
is here treated of, mercy. The disposition to do acts of 
kindness or ill-will to man .and beast, gives the oharac-i 
ter of the heart. And * the nature we say, is good or bad; 
such a of|e is good or ilKnatured aocordingly?*^A child or 
a man is not called good-natdred, if he have tempenemce, 
patience, industry, modesty, or truth ; and yet these are 
all great virtues to be possessed of, but bis nature is only 
termed good, when it prompts him to think of and act 
kindly towards all, men rich and Roor, and to.tfelp and 
relieve them whenever he can; and by a very natural 
consequeiice, when he abhors to injure any brutes for 
sport or caprice; by his oonduot evincing a general ten- 
derness and consideration for aU creatures. « ' 

M 
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has good satire! Whaftcrtiial 
lllature were melly or ki^ly diflf>oeed ^ Ik utraafis 
iHlb fte world, for if he do but po ieeei the virfaej wecwe 
i^at wlmi perkd of kfanoy it wmi giT^, but this we 
know tiiat it was giTen^ in tbe first year of exiateneei or 
it would scarcely have been bis v for'^if tbe-cbild was not 
bom with a disposition to tenderness, it follows, that he 
mast have been inclined to hard heartedness; and who 
knows not, that weeds grow quicker than flowers } 

And here 1 must ask, when the question is of giving 
the virtues artificially,^ that is, of driving out bad and 
natural propensities, and placing in their room excellent 
Imt^exotic- qualities, what is the use and advantage of 
education if it be not in so doing ? The exercise of art 
may seem misdirected to infancy, and many wi^l perhaps 
think that nature during^ that tender age is tlk best in- 
structor and unfolder of the bodily powers. In some re- 
spects she is.* But the mhids of the best of men are most 
artificial, evil being n&tural, goodness muii have hem 
the work cfvurt super^added by example and precept and 
fixed by habit ; and art, (I do not mean artifice) must 
therefore be exercised with infants and children, to mould 
their dispositions to the forms we desire. 'Socrates in his 
own noUe confession declared that he was in childhood 
uddicted to every vice. Through the art of education, 
joined to a strength of mind which imt one in ten thou- 
^nd is se 0 &^ possess, and by which alone he wa| enabled 
to do se much for his own improvement in after years, 
he rose superior in virtue to all men of hU time. The 
Almighty pronounces t^at the thought of man's heart is 
evil oontinually, from hia infancy upward. And who 
shall say t|ii^ suan is uot more easily into temptation 
to a bad act, than he is incited to a gcmd one ? That it 
is not easier to sin tium to do well? Even trutbf which 
in a greater or kse degree is born with us aU, is not un- 
fk^uently soon^^TW out in cUldhood# through bad 
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example and bad manag^ptneiit; and in nmai, ^T«a ^tf it 
be tolerably preeerved to maturity, requires to be fed and 
euppUed by means, or as fire without fuel, it would pre- 
sently ^ out. What these means are, belongs not to 
this place to mention; howeyer we may aUow an anxiety 
to be weU th ought *of by others, and a satisfaction in vir- 
tue generally, for the sake of itself, to form a part of them. 

Now can it be thought that Socrates was less respec- 
ted because nature had formed him a bad subject, and 
art had made him a good one? We ^re sure that the 
Yery reverse of this was the case^ Is an apple taken from 
a tree grafted by art, less pnlatnble than one which ws 
find wild in the woods as nature left it? We know,^ too, 
this is not so. Are the many conveniences we daily pro- 
fit by, less valued, because the nicest and most intri- 
cate machinery was employed in their construction ? J ust 
the contrary ; for the art employed in forming them, 
renders thenS more perfect, anQ, besides within^the reach 
of every one; consequently, mdne generally useful. Art 
then is requisite, if we desire excellence; *and in pro- 
portion as we desire this, so should be our pains. Those 
who earnestly wish to make sure, strive in time to do so, 
and the mother who wishes to have worthy representatives 
in her children, considers that she cannot begin too soon 
to mould their disposition to goodness. 1 grant, tliatpU 
few unpromising and naughty children have turned out, 
through extraordinary exertions and circMastanees in 
youth or mat urity apparently good men: but dhe in- 
stances are almost as rare as tfae goodness and wisdom 
of Socrates are'uncommon, or thal an excellent plant is 
sedn to grow from bad need ; and I conceive it to be as 
dangerous to depend upon chance for the a4tdinment of 
virtue in adolescence and maturity, as it is desperate, from 
the success of a very few, to put off our repentaoee and 
the altering of bad courses to. a distant period of ttijne, 
trom the very extraordiom'y inBtmme «»f thetbisf jox\ i£e 
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droM, wlio #a^proiBised ihrougli a repMimoa 

^ioh rniBt haare been truly uncerai b«it wliieh was ae- 
Tertbekss deferred to a very late hean 

Tile eaereise of art, tbea, ia Decessary to produce qpta* 
lities wbteh it is desirable wo should poaess, but which 
nature bas^riginally denied ub» and has eeemed more* 
oVer to exclude for by having fixed tbe ^erma of 

particular rices in ibeir room. The ricra however must 
be plucked out^ and the rirtues planted^ and we can 
all jud^e whether a tender a^e is not the fittest for set* 
ting aplanti and for rooting weeds. 

Per^ps the question has/letained us too long, but its 
impe/tance is^uch, that I may be excused for throiving 
it in a variety of forms. May the arguments carry cob<« 
rietion : for some good^ if not complete sucoessj can 
hardly fail to arise from their being acted upon. 

To return then, to tfae oousideration of mercy^ as it re« 
gards kindness to man, and teaderaess to briites. 

It has been observedvthat an infant’s heart should be 
preserved fender; its afibetions maintained warm. That 
We should encourage in it the virtue of humanity and 
that styled, mercy ; or if th^e be no appearance of these 
beautiful virtues, and that we cannot be said tOenoourage 
what we cannot disc^over, that then we are mildly to force 
an entrance for them, at any expence to our own ease, 
and upon any term compatible*with* honesty. The ac- 
quieltioii oflbem whether engrafted by art, or h^d with 
other ipialities will then be seen to produce good-nature. 

Good -hat uue applies equally to a kind disposition to« 
wards mm and beast. The good natured infant, or the 
one who is to be made so (not by words, we remember, 
but by ftvhipplt iafiucnrmgTnind,) ir aocustoBiad to arop- 
gular andatiddng^expressioB of friendly interest for aH 
tbe bmtsobeld, in tbo countenance of ita mothero This 
molbeE does ■ot,^ in an overflowing tenderness to her 
c&id^-beeaiise^|tinlier*a, forget that her servants have 
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file samp feedings and fnstioBs eqimlly with' heoRself, or 
tksi their frames were built by the aanie oinni{>oteat bandt 
Her children and her husband^ it is true, arepre eminent 
in her lore, but she has affection^ and ref^ard, and good 
will for som3 who deserve them, whether they be equals 
or inferiors ; and sde is touched by the wants and dis- 
tresses of alL 

This last feeling dilates the tender heart which throws 
open its widest portals to admit every attribute pf mercy ^ 
and that most exquisite, soft and beautiful attribute, pity, 
moves gently in *, sympathy wUh eyes swimming and 
4 ;ompaBBiou, glide next; beoevblence and beniiicence 
fcdlow : all these bear upon the will and inclination, «nd 
form a disposition, which like the tide of an impetuous 
river forces it in one direction ; .in the direction of corre- 
sponding acts. Such acts BpriD(]g from the brisker virtue 
which crowns the whole, aud sets off* that pf humanity ; 
it is called benignlFy^ for benignity is the action «f kind- 
ness to fellow-man, Seneficen^e isthe wish; benevolence 
the inclination ; sympathy, -the commiseration in bis 
hopes and fears, joy and sorrow; and pity, the concern 
for him when he sufl^a. 

m 

But kindAess shewn to fellow' creatures may be expec- 
ted to produce thanks, acknowledgment, regard and 
asteem in return. And what if they do not ? What if 
those vre have most tetfderly treated, behave worst? 
Shall ws set a mark on them and hereafter ^^ert them 
in their need ? or shall we eddeavour to harden ourllearts 
against all, lest we be again so served ? 

Fortunately with thagoodnatored the last can never be 
^ne, for habit puts in his protest against it. |f a ten- 
der heart, and alUbe long train of.virtues whieh lodge in 
such an organ, have been preserved during five^ ton, 
twenty years^ the world and that cold oaioulathtgtfiviii- 
ity styled eiffperioBQ&, can nearer succeed in perauaitiiig 
the heart to encrust.itself with a solid battery of selfisli- 
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ness and apathy. The assertion thereforo is quickly 
made. The reply to the first point will detain us longer. 

As we are all more or less imperfect, so are our yiews 
of life and manners, and things, more or less false and 
incorrect. The best of men in surveying their actions, 
are disposed to over-rate the good they have done, and 
to draw their faults and vices into th^ very narrowest 
compass. No wonder, then, if with vanity influencing 
from one way, ingratitude urging from another, disap- 
pointment at being, ^s it were, outwitted (for no man 
bestows privately, without expecting, some kind of 
thanks) stinging froih a>third quarter, no wonder, if 
thujs s timid ate d, he be apt to magnify the benefit con- 
feri ed, in proportion as he is indignant at, or disgusted 
with the return made.. To a benevolent heart, the 
strong, and apparently sincere expressions of grati- 
tude give a kind of pleasing pain ; and it seeks to check 
them. -The very aatisfsictioii we fed on'being told in 
grateful language th^'w^ have obliged anoiher, instant- 
ly disposes us to lessen the rvalue of tbe favour to him and 
to ourselves. Like a tradesman who has been paid for 
his goods, and who strikes off the amount from his books 
and his mind, we, who have received gratitude for our 
benefits, hold the account settled, and cancel the obliga- 
tion. 

But if, on the other hand, the person to whom we 
have done^ service offer no thanks or even acknowledg- 
ment, *or if he do, should heVevileJ or wrong, or injure us 
in word and deed, are we utterly to abandon him in our 
just displeasure, and when he afterwards in his distress 
implores our aid, are we to refuse it ? It is goodness to 
relent and forgive ; apd if we expostulate, to do so with 
mildness. Here then are three other dependant virtues 
on the greater one of humanity. Lenity, clemency, and 
inUidnesB, and with them, closes the list of virtues belong- 
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ing to humanity, which as I have said is the'dispositioa 
to, and practice of kindness from man to mankind. 


. CHAPTER XVI. 


MERCY. 


‘ RBAbV TO DO OOOD, KIND TO MAN." FOR HB SHALL HAVE JDDOB- 

MENT WITHODT MERCY. THAT HATH SHEWED NO MERCY. 


These general remarks are now to be prac tie ally ^ipplied^ 
and we inusifc turn back to the agewof infancy and child- 
hood and see how the subjejct under considA'ation can 
be made to influence opinion^ and lo affect the conduct 
of the very young. 

ChildrBn,4'oi' the most part, are apt from the weakness 
of their judgment to decide hastily oupersonsand things. 
It is consequently a mother's duty to watch every actioof 
to paark its tendency, to ^race it upward to the probable 
motive and principle, tl^at she may quietly and^t the right 
moment reason with them upon whatever she conceives 
to be a false notion or an error; and this not in away to 
check their confidence, but in a manner to interest and 
please. Children who are well trained soon become tired 
of idle play, and of their own accord draw ne^af the mo- 
ther's side, raise up their arms to*be seated on her kaee» 
and sa]^, “ Tell me something mama about so and so." 
Then theircountenances ^sumBa graver cast, the hands 
are clasped, and the whole attitude bespeaks atientiotu. 
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This is the iifoe for oalling* to mind any prejndiee or er- 
ror which has crept into a tender mind, and a mother 
should immediately try to recollect and explain away, or 
reason upon the particular abuse she would rectify. ^‘Tell 
mt, my dear, why did so and so yesterday,’* or “why 
do you think in this or that way ?” she may ask^ and then 
by the answers correct and improve young opinion. She 
can also further this desirable end, by telling a little tale 
which she can invent, and with it connect the circuro- 
Btances of the case, so as* to make an impression on the 
child, and to shew whprein he has erred ; this tale, I 
would have her at once pronounce to be a fiction, or partly 
a fiction when either of these is so ; for we shall never 
improve a child’s moral character by teaching him that 
the very relation which we know to he without founda- 
tion, is truth. 

In forming opinions, children have generally some 
reason a foundation, Whether it be apparent or not, 
and they should be of<56n questioned as to what that is. 
They are inclined to be free with those who take notice 
of them; presuming and fretful with those who humour 
them; conceited and vain with those who extravagantly 
praise them; and cold, perverse, or reserved with those 
who seem to take no interest in them. Children are al- 
ways, as has been remarked, close observers of appear- 
ances. If they are not watched, and above all if they 
have not hhtl the advantage of early care and attention, 
they'will mistake the poor mv^an appejrance of indigent 
persons, and the humility of others, for real inferiority 
in every respect, and will be led to treat them as though 
they were not of the same race with themselves. As on 
the contrary, they willbe disposed to seta value on others 
according to the splendour of their equipage, atid the 
magnificence of their attire. But it must he acknowledged 
th^tmuch of this false estimation is produced by the er- 
rors of the parents themselves; who too often discover 
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{6 flift ctiif(li'«!ti me ietetetdiifylilXt yf^ch t^ejr 
a gfrcit^, IViy^otfa, Bt^qiittlfttanve, aild fbe.atten*' 

fion they b^tO"^ 0i a cc^Cfy drdis } a!f Well atf the stilrafi* 
ny whibh they e^et^elie cm the ht^oMe fdend, &nA this 
^dTittapt ttrey lra:t*e,frfr the fll-'Areiged One, 

Tho9e iQdth^ who with to dittetld the hifatit hi^att 
With kind and immam feetinga, will place a constant 
guard over their bWti e^pTetsiont and feattrres, in the 
fhH assnfaoce, that wh^e they thetnselVes lead^ the Infant 
will follow : whether it be inF thethon^ palli of vice^ the 
narrow one of virtue; the weedy' pud nanefid one of in- 
dolence^ or the broken and rugged one of prejudice and 
capriee. *fhe dncken follows the hen to the meadonf, the 
barn, the rooat, or the foit^cover, in blind cOiHtdence, or 
thoughtless alacrity. Whether to plenty dr to famine^ to 
repose of to death, the little animat never onCe enquires 
of instinct : it trus^ts to its guide, and thrives or falls 
with her. Infants like chickens ^follow aS hlindly, the 
parentis step. Happy Were the cnstom^ if fosliloa en- 
joined the exercise of human faculties and reason, to di- 
rect the choice of a path in which the child m'lght follow 
With as much advantage and safety, as, through instinct 
th^ chick may the Len ! 

But ffoita whatever Source they may spring, erroy 
and false notiona must ,be combatted, and self-impor- 
tanee, that odious fault in childhood, be rootcid out along 
with tb? pride which ^ives.it birth. ^‘Why/’ ^ may 
ask, ^ did you behave in such a manner to this or that 
person ? is ydur reason £dr disliking him f How 

happens it that you are nicely clothed and well fed, whilst 
the Ifttle girt We sawyesterday, or to day, was^ill dreBae4 
and fives on the doar^est food ? Why are you not in 
frface aiid a&e in yourts f In what respect are you fetter I 
Have you legs wilfch can rdn s^iyHter ; ey^s that c 9 m bm 
better ; fingers Which can mev^ faster than Jibehas f 
y*Otir‘'taiand oh your hide. Is there not something heating 
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Against it ? It is a. heart ? Has not the poor gid we speaks 
of, the same? Move your lips and speak, cannot she, too, 
speak ? How is it then, that yon are different to her I 
In having, better clothes and more delicate food. And 
from whom did your food and clothing come ? From 
yourself? no ^ from your parents, l/ they cho^e it, eould 
they not dress you meanly and give ycm the fare of the 
poorest person ? And how could you^help yourself? But 
who, above all, 1 would ask, gave you to parents who 
are rich enough to provide you with comforts, and on the 
contrary, fixed the poor girl in a family which is obliged 
to work from day to day for roots and bread ? And if the 
Groat Beihg' who so placed you, has power to give, has 
he not also power to take away ? to make the poor rich, 
and the rich, poor?** 

Children also form opinions of the disposition of peo- 
ple, and l^e,, or dislike them accordingly. This is obser* 
'vable indnfants of a ver^ tender age. A babe will scream 
and cling to his moth^ ip. the most unaccountable man- 
ner at the sight of ope eveki pleasing person, whilst > ho- 
medces no Fesistauce to the caresses of perfect strangers. 
It would be curious to trace out the associatioD, and dis- 
cover the cause of this apparent caprice, and a mother 
really anxious for the welfare of her offspring, will find the 
task notuninteresting. Butchildren who can speak, often 
make known their feelings immediately after the person, 
or playmsde is gone. ^^1 do not like him, or he;*,*’ they 
say. And why do you nof ? should always be asked. 
The answer is often, ‘‘I don’t know;.’* given in the spirit 
though notin therhymeof Dr. Fell’s commentator ; apao- 
ther however, should never rest satisfied withsuohareply 
to her questions, for ifdthe child have sufficiont-comBiand 
of words, and have the power to arrange his recoH^ctions 
and ideas in some order he will offer some kind df a rea- 
which will assist us 'much in taking a view of his 
jipilid and turn of Character, Sometimes a child’s am- 
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•vwera, ^ Becauiie he is ee nau^hly/’ Why do you thirik 
ihiiu DM^hty ?” should be asked. Because,” mary the 
-child now say (rather helped onwards J “ He pushed me 
dawn, mA broke my play^hin^,” or, ‘‘He ate up my 
|>lums, or a piece of my biscuit,” or, “ He talked too 
niiioh.” * Now any one of these reasoas, though it may 
appear too insigliifieaDt to notice, is yet some clue to the 
predominant features of the child’s micd, and calls for 
rvery particular attention. 

All his observationfl may be commented on. To that of, 
"“He pushed me down and brobe my play tiling,” we may 
«ay, And are you sure tbatdhigT was done on purpose to 
w^ex you ? Did not your friend say he was ^orry, and d|d 
he fflot appear so ? then should you not forgive him P 
Does your mama call you naughty after you have broken 
n.ny thing by aocident, and ttll her you are sorry you 
have done so ? does she not forgive you P and should you 
not forgive others^^hen they ask you, and strive to for- 
get the mischief they have doiie'you P Besides, although 
nne plaything .i« unfortunately destroyed, have you no 
nther ? Is it not better to be content with what ypu have 
:thaa to wiah^ipr what is lost) or broken, that you cannot, 
-have ?” 

“You say such a one is naughty because he ate up 
<your pliims, &c. Had you none yourself? or, ■if 
you had no plums "had you not something ^seas good! 
And ewn if you had no other nicety^ does it not seem 
as if you were greedy to let the matter rest fn your 
mind? But pray recolleik whether you have not, at one 
rtiipe or ufher devoured several nice things, as you hap- 
pened to have them, whilst a friend was sitting by who 
jiever tasted a OMirsel; to wbom^ou never offered a bit ? 
X^ast of all^ let me aak, in what would you have been 
_ * 

* CblldreD are particularly wearipd and even vexed by tlie continued talkii|^ of 
|mwn uppet^e First, b^auae tlidy do Lot IHte to be present and not eilfra^ 
the first place in attention : and oecondly because (bey i;aiim)t undetitand 
Ic iijd^ avd art couequent^y not amuied, 
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the betierj4i(Ld ypu^aten the pluni9 yourself ? The i«ete 
of the best i^weetmeut ot‘ do^ty is gone imixi,ediately that 
is 5 wallo\yed/’ 

Your little friend woidd not play with you. Aud 
why ? Are not children fond pf playing with one anotlier 
when they are allowed to do so ? Then why did your 
UCiiuaiutance refuse you ? Perhaps you ba:fre offended ^ 
or teazedj or hurt him : try to Recollect whether you may 
Hot have done so ? But at any rate, if you are not to 
blame in that respect^ keep in mind how very uncomfort- 
able it is to sit by and jjot be permitted to join in aify 
amusement, and take dareoiot to do to any one else, what 
^ou should not like to be done to yourself. )n the mean 
time, shew by your good conduct that youi' little friend 
.can have no reason in yopr behaviour for denying you his 
company, or for refusing to share in your piay.’^ 

To the remark of ‘‘He would not taik^ or tm talked 
too much/’ we may say, “ You perhaps did not encou- 
rage him; or did not sepm pleased to meet him^ or he 
might not'be well ; or you perhaps said something unkind 
which ^acb; him dull and silent. But if he talked top 
much, h,e perhaps served you as you did him once, yet 
though he was so unkind as to treat another in a way he 
did not like himself, might you not have listened, and 
have heard something pleasing or pretty ? Lastly, pray 
recollect that you are not pleased with another for talk- 
ing, only Cccause you might not talk yourself.” ’ 

In tkis way, by diving into young 'minds we may 
check the rise of prejudice, diminish the force of self- 
love, and turn the die pf impression to benevolence and 
moderation. 

Humanity in condupt of action, if a most important 
consideration^ and we should never let slip an opportu- 
nity for enforcing its necessity. 

ft is very gratifying to ^observe a child who feels foi* 
thesdistresses of others, and who has been taught toknow 
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jthat all his coiuforta prosperity proceed from no 

merit of his. But if Jimdpess in him stop short here, 
fthis fine theory will soou jexpire in the glitter and empti- 
ness of mere false sentimeut. He may, like the Atheni- 
ans, understand what is gcfpd, but his goodness will be 
small, if he do not also make it, as did the Lacedeojoinans 
his practice. 'It is useless to shew a child wherein he 
has committed an injury, if we do not at the same time, 
instruct him how to repair it; or to avoid the repetition in 
future. It is vain tq expect amendment in a child, if after 
"we convict him of doing wrongf we there leave the mat- 
ter, and never make him roUse to the action of apology. 
Small indeed is the merit of that man wHo ’stands*by- a 
cottage in flames, and sighs in the distress of its inhabi- 
tants, but yet who will not fetch one vessel of uater 
from the pump to check the desolation . The truth is, 
that virtue i^pot passive, but lives almost^entirely in ac- 
tion; andtljatis odly its semblance, not itself, which does 
not act. What matters it that a child is concerned to see 
the red stream on a poor Htfle girks naked foot, if he do 
pot try for permission to bestow on her a pair of old shoes 
or a piece oj linen from his own stores P And when he 
hears* the tale of misery and want from decrepid age, or 
pining youth, what avails his commiseration if he be ne- 
ver taught to offer relief, even to the depriving himself of 
some toy or treasure to give the value of it to^e object of 
compassion ? For thdse gifts which we bestow, without 
}n some degree, feeling them a deprivation, weigh coUipa- 
ratively very light in the scale of merit; although if ac- 
jCouipanied with real sincerity of heart, they undoubtedly 
are good. While pity is therefore, eiipouraged in young 
breasts, it shouM always be with the idea, and hope of 
relief. ‘‘Cap you do nothing to assist?’’ should be 
asked, when a child’s tender bosom heaves at a sad tale, 
or in the presence of a sufferfng object. The smal^t 
, offer should be accepted, and discretion be taught ; for 
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iin tile warm flush of lovely virtue, a child feels his soal 
home beyond its limits ; and when his feelings are pow- 
-«rfully wrought on, is ready to give wardrobe, larder and 
house. This exuberance must however be gently 
checked by the prudence of fhe mother. She must make 
the child understand that by showering all uur bounty 
'Upon one, we are unjust to the rest; fhat itis better to 
give a little and bestow it with kindness, than to bar out 
all other applicants through our profusion with one. 

Suppose,” we may add, “ you were to throw all the 
-grain to one fowl, and not allow any to the other poultry^ 
would this be just, nr goodtaanagement ? Give a little to 
overy one and all will be benefited.” 

As soon as possible, childeen should be accustomed to 
flay by a little store for charitable uses. A little girl may 
he^aughttosew, and helped to make from her worn clothes, 
some capa, C*'ocks, and articles of varipus kinds for 
•poor children, or to set aside a part of the Utile money 
which is gjven her, fot the indigent; or for the purpose 
of buying Cheap dolls', which she may be assisted in dres- 
sing, and nlay then give them to an old person past work, 
along with some needle cases, housewifes, pincushions, See. 
.to sell at a fair price. A little boy loo, may have liis 
-stores. In a bit of ground he might be instructed to sow 
file seeds of ditferent flowers and vegetables, (the seeds 
bought wi^ his own money) to water, weed, and attend 
daily to them ; and when at length, the product is fit to 
gather, he should be directed to distribute them among his 
poor neighbours. He might also buy roots of flowers, and 
be helped in the transplanting of them from his garden 
to pots, ^nd these with any other articles which his pa- 
fents would spare, migM furnish and 'improve his little 
ifund. Such, and many more like exertions, are quite 
within a child^s ability, and when once he bud felt the 
delight of welUearnod praise, he would be doubly iaclia^ 
leo to seek iii 
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Kindness to our fellow creatures has noVvHbeen traced 
through many bearings, there only remains to speak of 
mercy, as it respects a tenderness towards brutesi 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MERCY. 


A BIHD^S NfeST CBANtTB TO BE BRFOrts THEK INJ TH* WAY, OH ON 
TREE, OH ON THE OHOUND, THDU RHil |yT NOT TAKE THE DAM WITH I HK 

VOunq; hut thou shalt i,n any wiai^ let the dam od." '‘for even 

A CHlIiD IS KNOWN BY HI« ppl»as,” 

* ' 

It is the will of miln to maintain in his establishment a 

number of trutes, which by' the*ir communication with 
him lose their natural ferocity, or ^instinctive* caution of 
him, and sometimes also, their original mean^of defence. 
They give thejr services, be they important or trifling, in 
return for his protection, and seem to hold their lives, for 
his pleasure and advantage* 

In cities, the number of domesticated animals kept fiJr 
amusement or utility in private families^ is comparatively 
small, svnd consists of cats, dogs, and birds of various 
kinds; rabbits, squirrels, guinea pigs, dormice*, silk- 
worms, gold and silver iishes, &c. 

\b the country, a gentleman’s house has generally of- 
flces annexed to it for every other tame animal. Cows, 
sheep, oxen, horses, asses, goats, pigs, various kinds 
of dogs, hens, geese, turkeys, and many more, which 
are to serve man for food, or to conduce to his pleasure. 

Now if creatures must be killed for our support, b^it 
90 , but let them not be tortured ; the pang of death is iru- 
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ly aevera t<r glte th6‘ anlmiLl fuK of hit 

debt of gratitude for the happiait Kfe that ever was led 
Under our care. But whet shall we sa^ of animals which 
are not eaten ? which are not necessary to man's support, 
but which he of hie pleasure takes into his house to do- 
tnesticate, withdrawing' from them all means vf provi-^ 
ding for themselves under the great laws of nature I 
Does not such nonduct imply a meaning like this, offer- 
ed to the brute? I now receive you as an humble de- 
pendant; my house is henceforward your home ; banish 
all rare for your future •wants ; the fine instinct given 
you by nature to instruct youjn avoiding dangers^ find- 
ing & resting place, building yourself a dormitory, de- 
coying or seizing those creatures you feed on, guarding 
yourself from your natural enemies, among which 1 may 
be reckoned ; the instinct beStoWed on you for such cndi 
you must now disregards , I>et it die as an unrequired 
quality within you. It is I who will nestle youy feed you, 
protect you, and keep yofir natural foes at a distance^ 
from which you shall 'hot even behold them. On me then 
let all responsibility fall.’^ Does there not appear to be 
such a compact implied in the fellowship cf man wifh 
dumb animals? Why is a little fish dragged up from 
iys cool, capacious, pellucid bed, all radiant in scales of 
gold, to be held in bondage and cooped up io a galldil of 
stagnant ^ter, whilst it is distracted and tortured by 
the sigjit of the thousand str?nge objects of a drawing- 
room, which are reflected and multi|plied throogfi the 
glass prison? Why is this? For the pleasure of lrian« 
If it be then, his pleasure to procure the anim^ through 
bis own esertions, or by purchase, at least, Idt tbttt nnt" 
mal be made aS content as his slavery will aDoW. ZiCt 
it daily have fresh water and be fixed in a spot ithmuJe It 
can take in a portion of pure air, and occariona'tty enjoy 
a^y of the^Buh to cheer its little exisfence; and pray, 
kind mptberj ledd away the little hoj< viho^e tetider heart 
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oaly waits for a bint that his fingers playing rMH)4 tho 
glass globe scare the priaaner, and make it dart in tr^t- 
dation from aide to aide. Heknowanot that the creature in 
in agony, he thinks its starts are for joy. Undeceisehiat; 
explain the timidity of a fish's nature, and above all, tell 
him, on thn authority of nature’s poet, that not the small- 
est beetle we calf see crawling on the ground is without 
feeling of pain, when hurt ; of content when its wants are 
satisfied. Here is one of the things whieh a ohild may 
■ee, but must not touch or handle ; for even if his band 
eould baffietbe activity of a frightened fiab, and could he 
grasp it, the seisuro would he almost death to the p«or 
captive, and at any rate, deprive it of some ddaeas <rf its 
acalea, which could not bo so plucked without giving it 
pain. There is no objection to.n ohild (1 am not now 
speaking of an infant) standing near enough to see an 
miiinal of thi« kind, but he should nlways be taught to 
consider its feelings, and not wantonly to sport with 

theu. * > 

Singing and talking birds 6f all sorts, are seen in the 
drawing and aitting rooms of town houseff.* Here are 
parrots, macaw, canary-birds, bullfinches, with oU ether 
of the finch tribe; blackbirds, thrushes, larks, &.c. These 
are all kept in bondage for the pleasure of man, and 
ae little advantage is their natural instinct, that if they 
wwe set at liberty, they would be found to hs/e forgot- 
ten or lost its use. What would become of the cluttev- 
ing parrot withhiB bulky body, and laxy wings, 'if we 
. were to ant him adrift in the streets or the fields ? Could 
hii ydngs help him, or his thick strong beak assist him 
in hissaarek through a dirty channel, Ike tc^s oj’bonsen, 
or in meadaWs and woods for a piece *of toasted 
metatoBed bread, a trough ef sifted hemp-soed, a lump ed 
augai', ami a floor of fine ted gand f He might direet his 
keep dUating eye in Tain foe tins domestic food. Wl^ 

woold heomaeof biatf besoMoked to Egwpe for tkc 

n • 
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aourishifienlp kffbrfled by his eountrybetuvMa tlntfOfioaf 
Bewildered and hungry he weuM climb from ro^lorooC, 
or to tree, bis mv.gnifieeai piMieo bein^ aiatiElfrlbr 
aoy prey, aud he wtuld very soou perish. The bbiekbird 
too, or the lark which has h^n bred up ia a ca^, would 
fare little better. Their domeatic h^its not afaiinilatiBg 
with those wild inhabitants of the hedg'emnd trees, they 
irould be treated with sererity, and be driven away^ or 
else torn in pieces by the enemy. 

If these creatures must be kept in the house, or g'iven 
(as they often are, as «presefitB in handsome ea^^) to 
young persona, they should always be treated kindly inre« 
spect of food, cleanliness, air and situation. We should 
teach ohililren to consult the security, ease, and ploaeure 
of their dumb favourilesc Frrah seed, or other liieat,.ood 
clear water, with occasionally a little green meat, or other 
nicety, as chopped egg; and bread, &c. s^pouJd be given 
them ; twice a week at least, they ‘'ought ^te he naeely 
cleaned. ^ They sboufd be allowed the sweet air of n hue 
mornin*;; and to refresh Iheraselves with a bnth; and 
with regafu tomtuatiou, children should always betnugbt 
to consider the safety of the creatures nndiw their pro- 
tection. Is it not very cruel to hang a fainj oage so low 
as to entice a oat to give au occasional sprtag towards it? 
if the poor bird do not fall a victim to such carelesanesa, 
be certai^y is a great sufferer, and we thus iniict a host 
of unnecessary pains, wnere we pretend to giTU^hut plea- 
sure. A mother should enumerate aU thoM duties nf a 
gaoler to bis prisoner, and require Hieir fttihlmeut ere 
she ipves her permission for a eaged-Urd to eotsr* her 
houae. ^Five minutes are more than sufficdeat ta tfkli np 
any bird't apariflientf and while this' k eantioiisly and 
tenderly doing, bow delightful is it to obserrs the satis- 
faction of the tOMoent captive. To see Hkm smoQtli feu- 
t^rs of his glossy head'thrown up tu u htg b Orest ; his 
IdU^ dork eye i^sdUii^ in delight^ his quick chirp, 
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m csreMinp^MUBd, as ifofthanks ; bisreadyAnotion, and 
oiuiiite eumiDiatiroii of eYei:y supply as it comes forward 
•BBii isiaateBeii in its, place.,; and it xhe creature is in.soii^, 
4e bear its burst; of praise when it bas tasted and is re- 
'fresbedi Ves, all this is indeed deli^iitfui^ for we liaYe 
weaturea^ under ouf care, and Uiey auaiio wledge in every 
look and motioa^ that we make them nappy. 

Dogs and cats are another race that must just be men- 
tioned. These are so much .f amed, and their attachment 
is so fiBuch depended. upon, that they will not quit the Ca- 
fnilies in whi ch they are born, anjd con .memeut is not con- 
sidered necessary in order tg^spthem with their masters. 
It is pretended that these faithful animaU ave kept for use : 
the dog to guard his master, the cat to destroy animals 
with which houses are generally infested; but both these 
fine creatures are often maintained, merely because it is 
tlie pleasure^and will of the master to have them. Cats 
ate fraquently aeon* ia houses’ which are*u&ver troubled 
with mioe, and dogs live in lafge families where sub- 
stantial walls, strong bolts,* and heavy door/ defy every 
attempt of the midnight robber. But whclb^r they be 
subset vicntU^the pleasure, or the use of man, they equally 
deserve girnd treatment from him. Instead of which^ no 
brutes are more exposed to insult and outrage than are 
these : and mostly too, from childreu. The generous- 
tiUfttured dog is willing (Inough to frolic and gambol for 
4heir simusement; nay, he endeavours to beai^Uh a good 
grace, some pretty ^arp "blows from. bis youngcaistress 
or master, and takes no notice 4 )f pinches on lus ears 
w|iiob make them ring and the water start to his, eyes. 
Sut when the h^nd with all its cruel force^ seizes his 
tail and bends >it in such a maqner as to make the must 
e:aqidBite pang shoot to hie very hraiuj than^ 4hat bepte- 
aumes to give a low growl in lus defence^ how unkind 
ought he not to think the mother or bystanders, whi^ so 
iorfiwm having pUj[ on his sufferingSj 
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f^nt^A >vvi«am mmmAm^ ak^ 
liiid ^ him ta 4 wldch fuak^ii ^raiioh to thn 
haw li«> 4^8 to ttnap at tho ohil4 ^ Oh, who 
aotad hahold Without pity and oompaotioa thehna fooo- 
tt^ OOiatfthiiaaeo of a reproved dog, whether, for a real 
lor an ima^aaty fault 1 When he lies proslaraif^, oflhtiag 
his neck to the foot which is ready to spara him, and is 
bogging forglroaoss with all the mute eloqaoacs of atti- 
tude aadUmh; who oould*refase Mm (he geod-Mturod 
look ho pleads fbr^ or the pardoa for Which he bonds 1 

And the poor eat, too^ which is ftktod to stolid hy, 
and listen to the screams dT her yohag aad mast not, 
^thout puntshment, lift up her foot to cateh at her off- 
spring and carry them away from danger, oho indeed 
has a right to complatn ; r yet all is forgotten, if wo bat 
glvo her a little milk, or a morsel of meat which We our- 
sel^eB cannot touch. 

To mi animals shoivld children hd taug^ kindness: 
hat especially tothose^hichare immediately under thtir 
jprotectioti. , 

By kind^^ is tot meant a silly fondness^ whioh in- 
deed distresses the creatures almost as ameh as an ep- 
pesite treatment, but some conoem fhr ih^r ccmsferts 
in food, and lodging. A bed straw in a ceHnr or 
oloset is good enough to satisfy both dog or eat. And 
if both t|e allowed one meal of eci^ps daily, a sight of 
the kitchen ffre in cold weather, hud a bret^dg ^ air 
•occssibnally, puss on the garden^wall, and the dog by his 
master’s side, they ask no more and sre eonteai. 

But what if a child so far from pfotidlnglbr the Wants 
nf animals^ is allowed to torment them In a thattSSad 
ways; to oppr^s and tojajiire them ; and thh^ the crea- 
durea we find It sometimes necessary to destroy, Sitch as 
mice, spidmi, black beetles, flics, with others Which kre 
utyled Vermin, should endure for a child^s chihl plehmtfh a 
fhhaaand de^hs instead of one i B!aye4hey hodfhs^ 
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mA w# wem€ of bMrin^, ■mlfitig’^ 

? Md li tiot eich ptrfitet in his wmy, m wn nr« 
lift Oulu ? Are they n^t otartled hj noise, qaickened 
by pmrtseplidn^ ntid dUstrewed by pain and injiiry ? 
And nn^ht not ev^y tnother to instil ttipse idena in her 
mind ^ Oati ohe bn to blind to conaeq^dlicn as not 
mpnrOftlYfe thftt {bn nmnl ddld mAm the crnel man, and 
that the ctitel man Wall nerer roalFy great or good? Let 
the spider snok the dy whbdi*ahebaB cOught^and tlietmt 
spring on the mouse \vhich rushea pant him let both be 
dhipfttched and the law of nature fulfilled. But never 
may we see a little homan h&nd leatiDg off the limbs of 
ffie wretched fly, or dandling to and frO) before Iho^aws 
of the cal the iUffeVing tnOnae, whose fleoh is laoeraied fay 
every claw, and whose little l^oaM in nearly paiulynod 
with horror. 

In glancing oYer the for(Bgo,i]ig pages^ I am anrprified 
to think how much ftpaoe is occopted by one virti^. Of 
what importance this virtue mast be Wfaioh •inflneaOes 
the whole heart, and sofLens it to the best feelings, and 
most useful acts of a human creature, I have essayed to 
shew. May the labour not be in Vain ! 


OH^PTl^R XVlIl 

FORfiflARATfCK. 


t TUAr HSLSIB HH IFIBIT fVilV MB THAT SABBTR A CITV ” 

'•‘HOW ihall wfc oBirSB rak ctifbB, Aiioii#niHAia wasoeineaaBf " 
**mmm dms hH sbck euttiiSHBUTBBMa*" 


As ass Srius Ufon the 4iack of a fiery liors% so is this 
ted Bmsi iB||M»rtaiit wlue a ohedl(‘ upon the ipi'^ 
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petuoBitj of the pABsiom. Hie reetlemfien ef 
nature under the curb of of authority ; liis diupoeilion 4o 
run counter to laws; hia impatience of ooncroiili and 
iviah for self indulgence^i hta dialike of opposition, and 
the ^rhuleooe ^ird caprice of hia ^iil« all fH>|iduee to 
ahevv^ eli at extreme importance it4fi Hiat a check i^bould 
be given the child aa early aa it ia pobsihle he can receive 
it^ a cheek, which ia to serve aa a reatraint to impulses, 
which if indulged would nfake him hfikteful as a man, and 
ae B child, disgusting, 

Superadded to these (rebels of the heart, is the natural 
love of freedom; which aa\i springs up in a noble, gen- 
eroda f'eling, deserves, in ita moderated state, a Ligli 
respect and consideration, but which cannot be treated 
of in a work where chili^en alone are considered. 

Genuine Forbearance is a nobler virtue than it is often 
supposed to be, becauaeit worka unaeea,(and even its 
moat triumphant success, is not always apparent. He 
who practices this virtue most, boasts least of it» power 
over his soul. Wha*c eye can look into that soul but his 
own, to observe the tyranny of hia will, the violence of 
his passions, the wildness and strength ef ^is desires ? 
Who knows, but himself, what it costa biui to shackle 
that will and to break it into subjection to divine and hiv- 
man laws? Who knows ih^ impetuous, the alluring 
current hito which the full tide of puasion wouM swell 
his i((eaB, inflate his wishes^ anfl corrupt his Imagina- 
tion ? No human being can appreciate the merit of him, 
who born with an active and testless soul, strong and 
fiery passions, sanguine hopes, and high ambition ,, yet 
holds evcr^ affection and every teeiing, nay, every wish 
under command, and 'grapples wi^h tkie daring and tur- 
bulent suggestions of hia inward foes, with the resolu- 
tion and courage of an insulted lion. Tongue cannot tell 
^at eye hath Hot seen. ‘ However, all have felt at ane 
4Qjiie or other, and severely tooj wlmt this virtue is; jret 
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yiho shall Hay that its leasoua are equally harft mnprao*' 
tised aii^e os to well-traioed childhood ^ 

They will not indeed bear a coiiq>p,riBan. The lessons 
which torbearance reads to a full formed human orea* 
ture who has l^iiown no other guide than his will, and 
has had .no other object in view than sell' indulgence, 
must indeed b% difficult beyond explanation, Stdl, 
they may be learned. Happily, there is no virtue but is 
attainable in some degree ; and it is never too late while 
liie is granted, to seek for improvement, or to forward 
reformation. But let us remeiubov that every succeeding 
day adds strength to the roots of the forest tree we would 
tear out of the earth, aud the self-indulgdnde of a, dqy, 
adds another link to the chain of habit, which chain, we 
ourselves must break, ere we^^an hope to tix another, 
and good one in its place. 

The rebel.will, then, of human nature mpst be yoked in 

infiiney, and mad^o bend in submission to the authori«> 

ties which nature has given it» These authorities are the 
^ . . • 

parents; the parents give it laws, which are a body of 
moral precepts, enforced by their own pra'Mte first, aud 
then by speech; and lastly, these laws are all shewn to 
point to one great end, the source and the centre of all 
goodness, all perfection, and all happiness. 

What ! an infant of perhaps only six months old, to be 
taught F jrbearsnce ! Yes; and even of fourynooths ex- 
istenceP! and this without departing a step from maternal 
affection. Affection! can that irord be applied tb a sen* 
timental and iille mother, who humours and spoils her 
UUle child by false iiidulgeiice ; giving him all he desires 
and screams for, letting him kick aud bite the^moid, and 
abuse as far as His little strength will allow the dptnestio 
animals; aUowiug hirndf be is displeased with his food 
OT playthings, to scatter the first all over the flQur» aud 
in a rage almost convulsiv, to hurl tke others at^bis 
mother or suter’s*. head ? Yet she who suffers all this 
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ottllft All mtbcAioBate pivMl, M4fe^pl«Airo4 io 

boafit of the iendenieM of her iMtenittl love, utd, H ie 
foore thw prohehle, of the anxiety ehe hae her child 

should he^traotahle and g'ood 1 Who wiU believe her ? 
Who doee believe her ^ Wtet blockhee^ but ean pierce 
throng her v^l of effcivtatioDyEUidpercMve^hBr deplorable 
foHy, and her unjuBtiflable indoleece i ' If she is queati- 
oBed with a ido<^ ^avity, ao to her plaaimnd re^ulatioBe 
she wili| perhapSi reply* ^4h|it she has not herself nade 
educatioB a study, never bnrin^ had any ta^ that way; 
but ttet she will take ease to aeoure persons who have, a 
few years hence, whcii it will be quite tuna einmgh far 
her child td leam-^^ 

To learu what \ we way ask. To learn by heart from 
a book? perhaps it nay be time oaoii|^ for this at five 
or six years of ag-e. But is it tinae vnough tobepia ^aod 
habit, goed principle, aod^oorrespondiiig p^iwtiee at that 
age ^ In truth fbe exertion the eb^j^'k ibrqed tn* wil^ 
bel&e lba\ of the man' who goes upon what iaoaUod the 
farlom hope : final suoeees is almost unpoealble. And 
the escape W the ehiM from utter ruin, is ^Inwot xs im- 
pTobable , for who kaowe* that the tutor find luroeep- 
tress may possess anxiety for .||ip mofab and inq^rove- 
ment, in the propoi^on that hk own mother haa not 
Ciiased to feel and so tend^ly l^o boast of, over since his 
birth ? u 

But a mother has ne tasie,,DO liking ; for whaN For 
trouble. This is a very Common case, fas repose in 90^ 
neraUy preferred to enertion. But if she baue no taste 
for trouble, has she any for her duty ? And ir there any 
duty vrhtch does not require some exmrtiesi ? Beudea; 
is the quelHhg of violent pa i ol e ns in inkney n ntatlBr of 
taste ? If k bo* dm tile peopeat beggar sn earth miy 
shew his taste hi tho oibrtB tdmead bis c^U* ud Qon*' 
trOhl his witt. llereover d paoent must looh to a punish# 
mefitiii the next vrerM, for having wasted this tMtohor^ 
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fbr ftefact is, ri^ im^C tiow RjKiR t, 
er feT*in of art, tHilct th«^liote Umry^ prsetloe, rai^ 
art d precept of ediication aiay he ^rile4, far thials a 
qartstidii of duty: 'rt^h^her a rtn^er ibaH on in g- 
pafhy, <Jt 'arith acto^ thou^ andorCM 

pretence of Bmending, artd aMow hor ^M4d to have all M 
acreama for, and *to dd as ttbito ami ^li inaline bifti^ or, 
wlidther, by so actiojg', a mother can be said to fiMl her 
trust as a parent, and hare a ri^ht to eapeet Messingt ke^ 
cordmgly? One simple remark may do for a reply, Thit 
taste, genius, and science beiong to few, hut that dnfy, 
rfhethef we hare taste, or wit, br rank, or fbrtitodi or 
scarcely any portioti of one of these, duty mnA. boloirg Co 
all mankind, from the monarch to the squire, from the 
squiro to the mendicant. It is mf no avail to the eel, as 
the kiitfe approaches him, to writhe, and twist, and tufn, 
and endeavour to escape y his. moment, p^^or reptile,, fo 
come, and he cart nefther qttit tl^e grasp of his destroyer^ 
nor ward off the Mow. Dfeitber avails it to t!|e idle and 
slothful being to excaae or exlennate, or eolont over her 
faults and neglect. FHre has hot done tlftT wfakA was 
given her tb do, and while she seeks, by a themsand evo- 
lutfoiis and snhterfuges to eseapo, eonacienee hays hold, 
atad wifhoat listening to her entreaties, phinges her Wea- 
pon into her besrt, artd i^ves it to corrode her year$ df 
infirmity and decay. j 

liet iben, the most /rduojus, brtt most neeiesSary virtue 
eff 'Poihearance, be given in earliest inf^mey to our plffl- 
dreft. The great object of parental goverrtmertt, la to 
teach fhe child how he most govern himself. On (he day 
(hat the eh ick leaves the shetl, does the hen begin b^r 
irtstraetion. fjet a rttothef take lAie hirtt, arfd when her 
beloved inrartt*s frafiie ik expanded sufllciantly to hear, 
let fhle ihfartt he tsiight with ail tbe tendernesa brtt firm- 
liess \t^ieh beibrtgk (o a rently good mother^ to forbe^ 
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We must Ibegittf ^oweYer^ with tiie greatevt cautios 
tnd delicacyi and grow bolder aa we advance* A very 
little johUd it eucb a delicate object, that we must handle 
him,witlLgeiiitoti^B9 and where be requires amendment 
must attempt it with caution. Let us ourselves beware of 
offering any provocation or incentive to rebellion. That 
which we think right, must be at any lisk enforced ; but 
the laws of infancy are very few in number, and very 
simple ; and when we ha^e chalked them out, let us be 
careful to add no more. Above all, any more of caprice, 
fancy, or inconsiderateqess. 

It is a most difficult tank to pretend to lay down di- 
jreotions wh^n the infant is to be checked with safety. 
The sound of infant distress so acutely pierces amother*s 
ears, that if she but suppose the ory to be one of actual 
distressi she will forget books, and regulations, and the- 
ory, and folding her child to her bosom only consider how 
she may best soothe and pacify him. fint surely the same 
mother will not always pqrsue this conduct ? Ought she 
hot sometimes to enc^eavour to search out, and distinguish 
the cry ofw^L^ering from the cry of opposition ? Those 
who are accustomed to infants can gener^ll^ pronounce 
when they grow a little strong, and that they attentively 
ohaerve, whether such infants be in pain or not; indeed 
the note$ of pain after the first months, are of a more 
plaintive^ character than those^ of fVeifulness and rage. 
The infant does not always shed tears when it odes, it is 
often a mere noise and its resource i^n all occasions to ex- 
press bodily uneasiness and its wants; a dislike to particu- 
lar treatment, or things which it has ; and to shew a ^will 
and an inclination for treatment and things which it has 
not. Bfegular, tepd^r, steady management from the 
birth will do ttuoh towards confining an infant of four or 
fivemonthsnndertho light bounds of duty, but Will must 
ahew itself at some age, and we most likewise be pre» 
pared to call it order. The best of. obildren try to be 
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reb^Ia ocDBiioimHy^ the beetef mothen eaii oalf. endcE- 
vour to oreroome etU in theif children. Perfection U 
unattainable to mort^ity^ bnt he vtho keeps perfection 
moatin view, k most likdy.to midce the fairfet copy. 


CHAPTER XIX 
FORBEARANCE. 


'^AN HORSE NOT BHdKRM BECOMBTIl HBADSTRONO; AND A CHILD LBPT 
^0 HIMSELF WILL BE WILFOL.*’ POOLlfHNBSS I8 RODND IN THE HEABT 

OF A child; b^t the bud of correction shall drive it far from 

HIM.” “ HAST THOD CHILDREN? UfiTRCCT THEM, AND BDW DOWN THBlR 
NECK FROM TNEIB rVOCTii.” 

• e • 

• 

At the age df six months howevsTiWecan certainly much 
•better than before that period^ distinguish thef real from 
ihe artificial wants of an infant. At this it uuder^ 
stands many words . though it can pronounce none. Those 
wha doubt the assertion may take a lively infant aside 
irom its parents^ and then ^pay, Where is mama?** 
Let us look for your little sister/* or Now we wi^ 
find puss.*’ Does the ehHd cast liis eyes mn the floor 
when turns to seek tfimther ? or doeS'he^ook.in an 
horizontal direction from thearms of the person who bolds 
him, for the cat? ^usttbe contrary. The cat he knows 
to be an object which, moves a very . little .distance from 
Ihe'level ground ; bebendsd^’^^ his liltletho^y once 
towards the floof^ and of he is a goo<Lnatured/;hildp.tries 
to be put down, to seek .thf anini^. In looking for his 
.parent he keeps his bead firmly fixed and his eye rathtf 
upward i but bis bead is completely raised if be be seated 
the ground, for be wellhnows that bis. motberwh^r 
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wiU tq if iBoqmderably hi^er up thu 
domaatkp brut« ua the hAUfe. Shall we take a 
^alk?^’ to tbie ioCant, wi^ ifUder$toQd and 

joyfuUji ouir^i^ by ai^es^ uf pleasure in the 

feet and hands, oitd looks towards Che door. Indeed all 
ehort tentenffies expressive of siidple acts in which in> 
fancy may be engaged, are tolerably well understood at 
the age of six moDths, and if the child cannot apprehend 
the meaning of some^ he pever fails to study the coun- 
tenance of the speaker to make out the tenour of the 
whole^ 

When then, an iofaot etvn do thus much^ are we to see 
violence and will gaining strength in him, and make no 
effort to subdue themi Because the child will cry, are 
we to let him haFe aU he^takes a fancy to, the moment he 
gees it ? if he ohoose to atrive to be put on the MooTf 
(which is very well to roll on occasionally,) at the very 
moment bis mother chootos to hold him in tier arms, is he, 
after throwing himself back with a force which » almost 
Mficiest to injure bis fraiue for life, to be permitted to 
have his if he see the maid-servast with her bon- 

net and cloak for walking, Euid ohoose to want to go with 
Imr, are hia screams andstruggies to prevail 'f If be into 
be onxyied to bed and he think proper not to lie, bat kick 
gcd make a noise, is he to be taken mp and dressed again, 
OT be carried Id the drawifig^^cmm dn hts night-olothes ? 
In any o^these cases mark bis smile of triumph,rfor Will 
is coD/q/aefOTs If he take a dislike to cold water, or to 
ablutioD of any kind, are Ids 4bouts to bring hkn a tepid 
dr warm bath, to the injury of his health ? If be do not 
thifik proper to go to ttos or that person, are we to snh- 
inif tohifi wldme^ AbMe at},vrtienin afitof perverseneM 
he is vexed and peerish, aild lifte up bis tiny band to 
•strike bis mother ern^rse, is she, whiles she calls out/tob 
fte/’ nevertheless to laugh at him, as though he were 
Jk% something jdea^g or filoFer, said permit What 
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matters a bab blow?” may be asked by the ignorant. 
The blow is, perhaps suffioiently heavy to kill a moth, it 
cannot inj^ure a grown woman unless directed to the eye. 
But what is the spirit in which that blow was given ? is 
it good or wicked i Did not the child act to his worst ? 
Did he not strike frith all the strengili he had F And if 
the power pf infant Hercules had been his, would not his 
parent have suffered in proportion ? And yet how often, 
how very often may we notohserveall these important con- 
siderations totally unheeded? Alas ! what a complication 
of evil effects does the neglect of even one duty produce! 
How wretched is the task,lio\y hopeless^ to remedy the long 
train of defects arising in neglect^ ignorance^ prejudice, 
conceit, absurd fondness, and indolence ! Who thcLt 
contemplates the early management of our infants can 
be surprized at the confused notions, and the errors of our 
children ? Who that observes our children can wonder 
at the incoDSistennies, the folhes, the absurdities, and the 
vices of our’ youth ! ^ " t 

The cries and shouts of children are generally stopped 
hushed, and smothered by coaxings, or ^*^8, or pro- 
mises of indulgence, or the acts themselves of submission : 
in whom? Mu the children? Not at allj in the parent 
or a^endaoL Or these cries are put an end to, by cram- 
ming the gaping jaws with sugar, or sweets, or fruit, «r 
palatable drink; or’by pushing a fine trinket iptothe ex- 
tendecUhands, and bolding it up almost into the eye of 
(be little tyrant. Of thefe is another way to rtop the 
discordant sounds-,, by jolting the child suddenly, and 
wiA a fierce aspect and threatening voice, demanding of 
hhn how he to make that noise F He is called 

^^uaughty-cfaikl^' as. loudly as person (and this is 
gouerally (he lent resource of the nursery- maid) can 
spoaic it. this does frighten him into silence, 

aailonoe of h»(o and, fear- l^et any person enter the 
tnons, andi came forwaiid; he begins li^ erien ititb’re- 
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Aewed force, And^ntendiog faiAarmo witb aoupjdicatio^ 
dock seen» to «ay, ^Hake me from this oreatiire iVhom I 
(Cannot lojre, though I am obliged ^o fear her.^ 

Such areihe naost common methodo employed to keep 
peeme^ peace, as I ha^je%dbse'nred, w^bldhis to be main- 
itained on any terma, at .the expense of all tbat48 ^odd; 
a peace, moreover^ which is infringed ihe moment the 
.treaty is made. What does lii story teach ua that we gain 
by such principles? Thejaizy descendants of Charle- 
magne loved such peace, and sacrificed thCir subjects’ 
lives and property to their nwiji ease^ for Whilcthey were 
/giving gold to bribe the ‘Normans, tliose invaders 
<wei‘e'^quiete&only to renew^tlieir depredations rrith great- 
er vigour, at length seizing on the fairest provincos of 
the empir^ where they have kept their ground to this day. 
In like manner is present ease secured at future risk:, in 
the purchasing off of tyrant passions,^ but with what suc- 
cess? Only to see those foes return in tedfold numbers and 
commit ienfold excessei^. The bribing of men ^orefraiu 
from doing \^ong, is not ih ore injurious to a nation, 
than the pucraasing of quiet and peace, is individually 
hurtful to the child. His fault disappears perhaps for 
one moment^ one hoOr, one day^; it was not overcome of 
reason, or goodness, or oonacience, or principle of right, 
or'justice. Consequentiy no good impression is made; 
no respect Cs created; no wisdom is apparent; no permaD<» 
ent obl^ation Is seen : the cake is %aten, ihe toy is brok- 
en, the compact is dissolved, and the infantine heart is 
corrupted. Temptation was strong yesterday; it is 
stronger to day. WiM triumphed once; it shall again. 
The means employed once, shall he employed twwje ; an- 
other day^B 'age has added the strength° 0 f uother day ; 
encreased force shall permit louder oriss ; louder cries 
obtain larger bribes, so thinks the little tyrant*; larger 
luribM produce fresb coirnption ; more corruption, a host 
cff faults; and faults, an appaUing train of which 
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few persons will have theepirKto€nci)Unter. And now’^ 
says the little tyrant/ arrivetf tfO thie psinti I will do 
this, 1 will not do that/ 1 wiltheve this, I will not have 
the other/’ and these fienteiM^an are equally addressed 
to parent, sister, fyendaucf servant. The actions of the 
same child perfectly agree with* his thoughts and Words ; 
for he strikes, faHteB, kicks/ screanis, and sets the whole 
family at defiance.^ His sister and brother tease him in 
return for this rough usages * The maid shakes him pri- 
vately, aud bestows on him many a slap 'ou the back# 
The mother at first/ smiles ; and then growing weary of 
the daring turbulence of hiS will and his ways, rings for 
the maid to take him ; observing,^ There, lead lilm a- 
way, he is a sad naughty child, we can do nothing with 
him,” at the same time, laughing \ Visitors and the 
father, declare the child is a fine spirit, and men for the 
moment mayjthink so / but if they could look into futurity 
to the distance of *ftve, ten, fifteen years, and see the 
boy, or girl despising reproofs in their own houses, the 
youth openly rebelling against their auth^^, and dis^ 
gracing them in the public colleges of his country ; the 
maiden at hpme, refusing to have any guide for her con- 
duct but her own headstrong inclinations, would not these 
men as fathers, or an frieiHls to humanity be concerned 
that they had given applause, where they should have 
condemned i In no* way. It would not ent^ into a fa- 
ther’s head if he had sjfent q great deal of money ,on his 
child’s private and public education ; if he had invariably 
been concerned for his health, and general welfiire ; and 
-if h.e had talked of the necessity for attending to his mo- 
rals occasionally, nay, if the father had twice whipped the 
boy for telling an fintruth, or oommitting other offence, and 
bad taken him to oburch every Sunday, under suohcir- 
enmstances, the supposition would never enter a father’s 
mind that improper treatment dn his part, ,as well as»of 
ibd mother, had lai^ the foundation of depravity^ in his 
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«on. PerhapB Vfe should not say, laid the foundatimis of 
▼ICC, since the seeds of Tice lurk in every bosom, mafias 
bcart being ptone to eTil; but certainly bad management 
in the parents above described, each in his degree, fos- 
tered thoseseeda of vice, an I produced a depravity wliich 
would have perished hi infancy, had virtues bee'h plant^^d 
or encouraged, to oppose them. It is strange but true, 
that parents hardly ever tan thems^ves with miscoiiduct, 
when their children in after-years disgrace them. They 
lay excesses to fashion, to htiman nature, to associates, 
to the force of temptation, but never do they turn over 
the pages t^f their children’s existence, and peruse those 
oT their infancy and early childhood. If they tfould do 
BO, what a“ strange eventful history” would be recorded! 
a history, which would dye the mother’s cheek with crim- 
son, and swell the father’s breast with sighs. A history, 
which the Gdnius of chKdhood may often blot with his 
tears, and the Spirit qf futurity bind up in covers of 
mourning.*' Every human being has such a history, Ob 
that mothe^j.bnld oftner read it ! 

If the child then, with all the irritability which in^pulse 
gives, should desire to have Iris own way ki preference 
to out’s, let UB resist him, if we truly value our own 
Heace, and hw. Peace is delightful ; it is a heavenly 
blessrng, hut it must to be so,^ be fixed upon good, firm 
foundatio^; a foundation which secures the geace of 
heaven itself, truth, and goodness^ and justice ; afoun- 
datiun which will give force and stability to every work^ 
€vcry^ law, and every institution. But without which, 
uo^ng shall stand. A peace so gained may be valued ; 
but this Wi|l not he] if we shew the party we fear his 
struggles and his cries. Fear discovers weakness, and 
weakness impUes coUsciousness of defect, or failing. If 
justice is on emrside, whttt need have we fof fear ? Ijet 
Mftithefi shout and sofeam. 1 would lay the child gen- 
fly oil or bed, and qtrietly Say, “ 'this or that is 
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not g-ood for you ; or, you must not hate it. Forbear, or 
leave off crying'^ and be good/* Words in general are 
not necessary, for our action hfes proved that resistance 
is offered. The screams are hereupon repeated ; the cries 
are redoubled. Oi>e woUld think, to look at the child, 
that his vefy life was in (Jan^er so violent are his struggles, 
so great his apparent distress. A. mother must persevere 
and maintain a grave composure, though her bosom pal- 
pitate with most natural emoth)n and anxiety. She may 
he assured that the distress of her child is entirely decep-. 
live. He is in no pain, if he wk^ in perfect health and 
good humour h.ve minutes before he chose to b.egiii the riot. 
At most, a paler cheek than usual is all the bad effecl of 
a fit of crying, and it is better to see a cheek quite pale, 
than a will thoroughly refractory^ 

However, a prudent and good mother will always re- 
member, thafthere^ is a difference to be ol/Served in the 
correction of*her infant, and the *o^ther children. It has 
been observed in a former chapter, that opportunities 
should as seldom as possible be afforded theS^tt^e child for 
seeing what he ought not to possess, or for disliking what 
he ought to subfnit to ; this last can only be e^cted by 
habit. The struggles of l^ill cannot then be frequent ; 
and when they are put forth, they may be the more easily 
quieted. Be a goc^d chi>(\, and 1 wilt take you again,’ 
the mother says to the screaming infant. Ti) an elder 
child she might in a few minaites call out, are you, good 
now?” ^ “Yes,” or “no,” will bo answered, and she 
may judge accordingly. The infant not being able to 
make any answer, she may let it cry for one minute, 
courageously iakipg no notice whatever of it, ^ This pon- 

• Tlie Writer bus many times heard more than One little child atop herlond ettes 
to tlsten tofaer mother, who pAked h^r this qiieatiDii, Hare you done prrlnjr, and 
will you be good.'^ The little otie lias sDirietimes begun to scream again, at 
etben, hap answered, I am pert Tb«n yw must stay Uiere, fin a 

comer of the room, or on the floor, or on the^^) until you are ” when tfrid, 
the same ebild boi callei ou^ 1 am xood ooW.^ Upim whi^ tht mothfrMs 
roost joyfully gone Immediataly to take her child into favour. 
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duct does not fail to strike a babe who has been aceus* 
tomed to attention, soothing* care, and tenderness : he 
screaibs louder, the minute is elapsed; the mother may 
rise gently, ^ut in a determined manner, and not as if to 
and caress him, advance^ and quietly repeat wkal 
she has before said, and then add, Are you good If 
there is a cessation of crying for ‘eyen half a second^ she 
may take him into her arms^ dry diis [little face, but not 
kiss or smile upon him, pr seal his pardon till the noise 
has quite ceased. If it encrease, he must be put upon 
the punishment again, ^nd the whole fatiguing and ar- 
duous task be recomm^ced,.tilI at length his will is bent, 
^nd his submission complete. And tben,^let her contem- 
plate her work with joy, when sunshine of days and weeks 
follows that gloomy five minutes- When genuine obedi- 
ence meets her commafids, and a sound and healthy 
peace crowng her victory ? The judgmeqt of the wisest 
mortal has taught her to chasten he/ soil while she had 
hope, and not to let her soul abandon its trust, because 
of hrs crying^ and sl^e has fulfilled this trying duty. The 
most huEfTade judge on the bench passing sentence of 
death on his fellow creatures, has not so heart-rending a 
duty to perform, as the mother who has to correct and 
chasten the child she fondly loves. She could give a 
thousand tears for one from those pretty eyes, and in 
the very, act of imposing awe^y thfe grave determination 
of her feature, she has an heart overflowing rvith ten- 
derness and Concern for his' state, which the whole en- 
ergy of mind and strong sense of duty, are hardly able to 
keep under restraint. This is the parent who reafl^^ de- 
serves respect. How hard is her task, and yet how 
nobly slie performs i^ ! This is true merit, and such is 
truly an act of duty, for rigid duty is the sacrifice of in- 
dividual feelings at the shrine of equity and truth ; and 
'^hat act is more noble in the performance than this ? 
Where is the merit of fttlfilUngany.of the pleasing kind, 
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'Which wehowerer, are too ready to take merit Tor doing? 
To lore children, husband, dearest friends, is called a 
duty. It should be rather esteemed a pleasure of exist- 
ence. Let us but consider This love operating inlhe cor- 
rection of a naughty^child ; ih the forbearance and obedi- 
ence of a woman to an ill-tempered husband; and jn th^ 
pointing out to a beloYed friend, his faults. The pleasure 
changes, to duty’ but the approbation of conscience, 
from duty fulfilled (whether success attend our efforts or 
not) gives back a sweet satisfaction which almost com- 
pensates for the pain and uneasipess of correction, con- 
trary to feeling. It is our duty td give to those who are 
in need. Let a man who has fifty pounds’iif his purs^ 
give away a penny ? What merit has he ? Behold the 
generous Sidney, in the agonif^s of a shattered frame, 
parched with thirst, and yet givihg away to a poor soldier 
tile draught qf water wliidh had with 'difficulty been 
procured for himse>f. Is there merit here? There is 
indeed, and of the highest kind, a»d duty more than ful- 
filled. May Hie hint be sutfioient to encourage a mother 
whose firmness begins to forsake her wnbu^slie mo^ 
bleeds it; in a struggle with her offspring. 


CHAPTER XX 


forbearance:. 


■^cdCkbr tht cnrLD^AVD fis iiiall makb thbr afraid/' ''rF^riiD^ 

01VR6T THY.IDDL THB DKaiRU THAT PLBAfiBT HER, SHE WILL BfAKK t’AU 
A LAirOHINfi-BTOCS TO THIKB BNBHIES THAT MALIGN THEE. 


FoasEARANcB Is Bp hard, pspecielly for a lively child to 
practice, thit on a mother's observing theleaist approach 
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to thii noble viriuoi flbe §boul4 neverfail to commend bof 
little one* When his moutb is opened tocoU^ or&creain 
^orsQinetbing' tbat bo has been jefu^ed, or his band raised 
to throw something at the head of any person who has 
c^ffilpdedbiia, when, at this moment, he jflances at his pa- 
rent and seeing her eye steadily ail'd gravely flaed on 
him, he swallows down his tears and di ops his arm, a 
mbther may take him to her bosov> and lavish upon liina 
those tender marks of affection which she feels she may 
lawfully give; but on no account must she grant him the 
indulgence which he has thought proper to require^ 
and she to deny, or he wi)l assuredly think the .act of 
forbearance hut a lengthened road to the triumph oi so- 
Viereign will, and thus will learn duplicity and artifice^ 
accept ot undeserved praise, and rule over her at last. 
But on the other hand, if she has said on hearing him 
cry for something, You shall not have it, till you leave 
offerying** or ^‘if you do try” then, sbemust keep to tlm 
letter of her agreement, if‘ he leave off crying in conse- 
quence, ^' if he stop short In his intention. See ma- 
ma, I crying,” said a little girl to her mother 

who had declared that if she did cry, she should not do 
something she wished, but the eyes of this child were full 
to their brims with tears, an d^ the lips almost convul- 
sively trembled with the effort to smile. The effort was 
strong, but it was only momehtary^ the tears did not 
pass the bCundary ; tbe mouth recovered its plea^ng ex- 
pressiop, the mother smiled, and the smile was reflected 
in her little girl’s face. She actually did not shed one 
tear ; and she was rewarded. Oh, who can say that in 
times like these, in any period, it matters nothing to 
strive thus with children that they may strive with them- 
selves ? Who will pronounce that those lessons which 
shall early in life prepare the body for restrictions which 
'the soul, the nobler part of man acknowledges to be in^ 
diflpewible in, its progress tn cternitjfi are not most im- 
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portani, most wise, and most salutary ? The legislator 
aod the morali^ agree here, Mud 1 could go furtlier, 
but the moment .for do doing so, is not yet arrived. 
Surely then, the parents will not by their negligent prac- 
tice, dispute the question ?• for what avails it if its merit 
lie befor^them if they acknowledge it not, by this eon- 
duct ? A man who is told a piece of silver is buried iu 
his garden, hastens to dig it up himself, or to employ o- 
thers to do so. A parent w^o is assured that such and 
such good results will spring from such and such practice 
one would imagine, would be equally eager to search 
for them. If he do not with such,' conviction on his mind, 
he is not, alas! deserving of either reward or offspfin^. 
However he may preserve the last he may assure himself 
the former shall never, indeed cannot be his. 

The first subordinate virtue tot he greater one, Forbear- 
ance, is subm^ission. Regulations of whatever kind they 
be, which are adopted towards the infant, he submits to. 
That which we require of th^ ch»ld, he agrees to, and 
does : herein is the virtue obedience. The victory gained 
over himself by a child, brings forward in iiird the virtue 
of self-denial and the practice of self-denial gives auo- 
ther, moderation. This again introduces gentleness, and 


gentleness docility, 
with prudence and 


. They 

L discrm 


umber of virtues so collected, 
Lon added, but which do n»t 


belong to childhood'j will form what we may, style the 
wise government of self. There is however a somethiug 
not actually a virtue, but a kind of supernumerary* which 
belongs to this place and which is essential to the extend- 
ed practice of the virtue forbearance, and this is the re- 
gulation of temper. 

Temper is that state of the Sf/ul into whicb We are 
thrown by the absence or action of the passions. If pas- 


sions master the reason, and rage with violence at plea- 
sure, the genered disposilion of f he subject so acted opou 
is expressed in the word, temper. He in a bwd or ill 
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tempered, man,” equally meanB that be is morose^ or 
hasty, arrogant or jealous, spiteful, cruel, or envious. 
By a good-tempered person, we cannot however under- 
stand until we judge for ourselves, whether it is meant 
to pronounce him free from the influence of any passion, 
l||r whether the passions in him are regular, andflinder the 
Qontroulof reason. Thus a man of good temper may be 
passive and calm, and free from all enthusiasm or hurry 
which belongs to passion, pr he may be acted upon by 
melancholy, or admiration, generosity, fear, love, hope, 
or joy, &c. Temper is therefore a very great point for 
consideration. By studying and examihing our temper 
y(fi may knowhow we suffer ourselves to be acted upon} 
and however broken our clue to the truth, there is yet 
one important assistance in the words, bad and good, 
which wlllafi'ord no feeble light on the way. 

It not unfreguently liappeus, that a person of exem<- 
plary life who practises many virtues, *is yet defective in 
his temper^ and that this will be found to arise in the ex- 
cess of some passion. , We afe so ordered, that to make 
us worthy, 'a certain number of virtues are necessary to 
fall in with the passions in regular succession. Where 
from neglect or habit, a virtue is wanted, a void remains 
which is quickly filled up by e/^cess ; in other words, vi- 
emus passion, or vice, a qualify which is always ready 
tu supply t^e place of any and all ab^nt goodness. Thus 
one partieular passion having no virtue to stand centind 
over it,*^and keep it in cheek, spreads out, as we have seen 
into obnoxious excess: and excess in the shape and colour 
of some one vice, influences the whole being as we pb« 
serve in bad temper. For instance ; a man may practice 
many virtues, but be called ill tempered, because he is 
impatient. Now impatient, is the absence of patience. 
Here a virtue is missed, which is immediately supplied 
a loose excess from anger, to which excess we give 
the name of irritability, and this is nothing less than a 
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Tice. In the same way a haughty, QTerbeaFing man 
may be called bad tempered, because even althcmgh he 
do possess other virtues, he yet wants those of humility 
and forbearance. 

Temper is a word applied to metals, particularly to 
that of steel. We say, such a steel is thus and tluis 
tempered, according to its virtues,, and its intrinsic value 
The application ^ay illustrate the subject. 

A man’s temper is as a bl^de of steel which has been 
more or less purified and polished, and has more or less 
virtue, accordingly. 

The temper of man is the atat£ of his actual being, as 
the fire of passion has tried and shaped, dnd the actiivn 
of virtue refined and given it polish. In the proportion 
that these have acted, or preponderated^ is he valuable 
to society, or worthless. The blade of steel is tried, beot^ 
and formed l^y fire. It receives its shape ; ^polish is add^ 
ed, and its value, according to the labour bestowed upon 
it, is estimated, and fixed. , * 

The temper of man, although ^haped^ proportioned,, 
and decided in early life, is susceptible of vailation in its 
outward appe^ance. Peculiar circumstances can bright- 
en its surface, and circumstances too, can cloud and dim 
it over. The steel also changes, not its form, but its 
complexion. Particular ^ppUcatious will heighten its 
polish to that of a idirror; while others, or neglect, will 
corrodcp^ stain, and deface it, almost to the dullness of 
lead. 

When man desires to please, or to shew respect to 
others, he considers his temper, brings it forward to his 
own view, and exerts himself to rub it smooth and refine it. 
When he designs to make the blade of steel of worth, h^ 
examines it, takes off th e dust, and is at some pains to 
scour out the spots, stains, and blemishes he finds col- 
lected. - 
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If man has morose, gfoomy,, or banefiilhabH^ 

to iodueoco Ms ratnd, his temper ivUl hr so darkened, 
that no effort shall enable hiih to recover the exhilirating 
brightness of his early yeara. In like noamrer, if steel be 
conatanily suffered to imbibe the Do?ck>us damps> and 
corrosive toUch of hurtful matter, it will be staiifed, rust- 
ed, and blackened so deeply, that no exertions whatever 
can possibly restore It to its former brilliiincy and smooth- 
Dess. ' 

Lastly the temper of man may varry, but when once 
determined, can never transformed. Its power ex- 
tends not to tl|e re-modelling of itself, it can only pretend 
to iiifprove or injure what is already shaped and valued. 

And finally, steel, in it? greater or less pliability may 
bebent,but the bend sprinjgs back,.and gives the original 
shape. Wemay break and destroy, hut we cannot form 
anew. If thew, those who temper the steeh are careful 
of its form, and mindful of ita polish, wlKat should those be 
who train ap children, and have it in their power, by 
wise or ba^mq^agem^nt, to form them to goOd tempers, 
or to rOdghly shape them to bad ? 

Temper being more a consequence than a cause, we 
should early strive to find out the orij^in of bad temper, 
and check its growth. ' Peevifhness, hastiness, Oaprice, 
siltlenness, affectation, irritabmty are all to be cured, 
not by labduring merely attemper, aS injudicious persons 
are apt^to do, but by going at pnee to the foundatmn, and 
striking at the root of the evil. 

A gqod temper Is a very great recommeh'dation, and 
it is so much morc ao, as a wicked man can scarcely 
be thought to possess It. The sudden starts df a guilty 
^onscience,^ the hoMs, fears, aDcf uncertainty attepdaiit 
upon wicked sclipifies ^ the df^ead of disco Vety arid bor- 
ror of punishment; tbgeiher wilb a disgOSt fO the whole 
wofld and himself, make the wicked man so milch thd 
creator^ of contending feeling, and harrowing fears. 
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a\\ the fb^ebodilig in eqmUii^t of hk s^^ol are cKpres- 
§ed in the variable, ifllpetaoue, itregular, fits, 

which ill the whale,, of im part, beloag to the gaMn^ twai 
^%nd teniiper. 

Good* aatare and ^ood ievoipet are ofiea oouftmndeil, 
and mpvoperly, for a good natOI^ child may be an ill 
temper^ one, Efa a generotia benevolefit diflpoftHion is 
Seen united to pafsion strong and exooMive. At the eaaie 
time, it nmetbe obeenred, thpt a good temper and good 
nature are ofteaeat found together : aa are a feuiity dif « 
poBiUon and an ill temper } fof though a mmi poeseas 
the art or cunning to coimeel Urn temper bipfore ttiaie 
persons, and on some occasions, yet it will di&a^over itse|£^ 
at times, and betray bis weakness or his errors^ 

As excess, then, for the most part induces ill temper^ 
and as the regulation here fallib to the child himself, he 
should be taught to nerer lose sight of moderation 
which has already been fiolioed. Nothing so injures 
temper as the suffering of the pasGfions, hope and desire^ 
to carry us without the bounds of pyobabi]^y and reason ; 
disappointment must always ultimately attend^tbose wh(» 
do so, and th^y are hence subject to various degrees of 
irritatiou and petulance. Frequent disappointments 
of extravagant wishes iik childhood, infallibly spoil a 
^tempier ; und tlfte instauty^alideajtioo of eyery 
as it may he formhd, only produces arrogance, atitl 
the hasty formation of -others, with which it may be lesv 
«[is7io wiQfiif, V^iaitiwi »a 4 

lU’ejtbc coiiasi(iienoa, mhI Cm? 9r mf¥^w, mtj oUtef 
huff ffUMoa, seaders ^ /if 

xefw^WMw, jmd makav hi«a A* ^ 

as jreU'ae a T>up 

Jheia|( atmutetelj .-wkikeif M WV .4“ 

widdy ittfhin, iwjif asMKadly a.'^w'F 4isa*i;fS^W^ jiq^ 
cortaioJirjii Ter|r!im9«rablei0Mld- 


R 
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^ To be temperate and moderate in enjoyment, and to 
keep hope on a balance ^ilh ri^ht and reason, should be 
the endeavour of the child, .and should be taught him by 
his mother. Constant employment \vill leave him littl^ 
time for chimeras and silly fancies, and tlie less heis in* 
fluenoed by these, themore equable and happy^will be his 
temperament. He null thus be early ascustomed to set a 
vratch and maintain a guard* over impulse and ivish- 
so that temp ev, which is thereby corrected, and re- 
gulated, and over which he has fuU eontroul, may prove^ 
to himself a blessing, and to others a most engaging fea- 
ture and prepossessing quality of his soul. 


CHAPTER XXI 


MODESTY- 


/' 

Nip TB 


' TMRIR soul was poured out thrir mother's bosom.^ '^thet 

i^BNT IN thrir BIBITLIOITY HARnkiRK^ INNDCBNT, AND PBRR FRQU 
PICBIT^IN MODKiT APPAREL." ^CLOTHED \KITH HUMILITY." 


Mode'stt with all her beauteous attendants, is the fair- 
est pearl in the diadem of distinguished merit,^ and the 
-sweetest (diarm of infant promise. Unless aceompaqied 
by her, the noblest acts of man are viewed only in a 
glarb of light which is offensive and hUrtIul to the eye; 
hut the meritorious act by being drawn ratiierinto shade, 
is thrown into high relief. Every principal part of it 
stpnds out and becomes visible- We may gaae in tku 
most entire satisfaction, :%nd at oun leisure contemplate 
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«TeFy graceful feature, while admiration 'encreases IH 
proportion as we can enjoy ‘this feeling* withont unensi- 
ness or pain to ourselves. 

Thus the very pains which are taken by a man to hide 
his best actions, make them often known, and when known 
praised. ^As the endeavours of a beautiful maiden to 
hide her personal wd mental attractions, but>creato an 
anxiety to see and^know than ; and thus seeing a lovely 
face and figure, and knowing the elegancies and excel- 
lence of the mind which animates, is but to admire and 
to revere. 

Modesty therefore, of all virtues, isto casual observers 
least likely to attain its own end. For in pi'oportion 
merit is real, is modesty great, and the escape fromob- 
servation rnipossible. Though the end o^ modesty be 
therefore defeated, and consequent praise and applause be 
given^ a praise which distresses, and an applause which 
confounds, yet as ivery virtue bqs its reward, *so consid- 
nble a^ne as modesty, is notdefi’to punishment. The 
act^f goodness done, is done purely for itself, and not to 
obtain the commendations of others, notwithstanding 
which, the^in will follow^ and a painful modesty be elicited. 
Wherein, then, is her rei^ard ? In the esteem, regardi 
respect und admiration wh^eh are the cause and the re- 
flult of honest praise, and^^hich are so grateful to humim 
nature, tbatfie who' has once enjoyed will uofi consider 
any sacfifice of vanity too great to preservethem. 

But with all these induceiaeuta, the infant is'uuac<*> 
quaiiited. The beauty aud excelleDce of virtue can only 
be^iscovered by experience and time. And a wellfaught 
child is formed to habits of goodness long before he can 
have perceived its advantage. . Perhaps such a child 
19 forced to acknowledge the 'value 'of forbearance 
sooner than of any other virtue, because the effects are 
closer upon the action than some others, ^^If you ^do 
4huB, you shall nob go where you 4esiro;” ^'hava 
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you wanV said by the mother, ie BUfflcientio'Oeii^ 
4t(m\ ft wdl JBana^ed child; he foriiearsi and he finds hia 
advantage in so doing'. But how is he to be ebewn the 
jjtuoae and beauty of some other yirtuea in all their gra.- 
datioilfi^ and be familiarized to th^ir habits? Let uf 
^ive him these habits however, and trust to years for the 
rest, for though the undertaking be labdrious, it must be 
auade, and in this idea; that the seed wrhioh is not sown in 
the spring cannot grow up. and he ripened for hary.est 
Jn the autumn. Learning and acoomplishments may be 
left to chance. Goodness cannot wait; take her when 
she offers beraelf to young lidbit, or she may vanish and 
return no chore. 

Modesty, then, is an uncorrupt mind breathing through 
artless manners* chaste words, humble self. opinion, 
unboaated g'ood 4}ualitie8, and propriety of deportment. 
These properiies^ as theif importance requires,, shall be 
considered under separate heads. ' 

An .uuoqrrupt mind iheu, is innocence, the first cha- 
racteristic of ^man when ht was created, but which he 
alas ! ehadged for that of sinfulness. Innocence is also 
the charaoter of a new bom infant, for though it be the 
child pf sin in a religious sense, it is in a moral one, spot- 
lesB until it has reason to dis^guish right from wrongs 
aad then sinSj even with that VoByiction, for though the 
child may do wrong* and deserve correction as an infant 
and a little child, we do not ^ive him that correcrion and 
endes'^our with such care to convince him of that wrong, 
because of the magnitude of his offence, cr of its injury 
to society, for what is the utmost stretch of infantine de- 
linquency ? But R is in tlm consequences of such wrongs 
that ^ fear so much and watch so narrbwly. To satisfy 
oureelres of achild^s innocence, let us aak, what child in 
ouropudon, of one, two, four, six, eight ysnrs of ngoi 
we can remember to have known wicked enUugfa, to be 
shutout from heavda, wtmuito aanaUrwuaifis weredressnd 
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in a slu'oud, and that its spirit was flown to the Saviour 
who required it, If then little ebildreD are not treated 
as criminals by theii*Maker^ neitlier can mortals presume 
to think them such until they cease to be little children, 
and join in openly wicked acts, neglecting the means pre- 
scribed by religion, io gain the favour of its great Author 
and founder. ClViildren then areonly sinful in their na- 
ture, which prompts them to evil; hut the evil they do, 
or vice, in its beginning is so weak and small, that the 
worst of little ehildreu we may presume to call in a gen- 
eral way, innocent. Though in describing tiiem as com- 
pared to what others are, and above all, what children 
ought to be, we should say they were bad or naughty^ 
corrupt or vicious. 

Thus a refractory, disobedient, unpromising little child 
we may humbly presume is received into heaven, be- 
cause sin, as well as life, with him are botb nipped in the 
bud« Even this child, we may pronounce innocent. - But 
if we observe a similar child with vices crowding anden<- 
creasing daily in whom life is spared, wcrshall contem- 
plate with horror his final and probable destiny, through 
the characters of son, parent, subject, and mortal. 

If childhood be tbe season of innocence in a general 
sense, let us make it so in a^particular one; that that in- 
nocence may be truly pres^ved in the purity of infanc^. 
But we will take a closer view of this matter., * 

This ^rtue like some othprs, may be seen in the mass, 
as a large stream of light, or it may be appreciated and 
observed in parts, one or more, as a single ray. A child 
may begwncrally innocent, who yet failsif we examine him 
in the divisiona of innocence ; In the same way 4h<at a land- 
scape iMy be generally beautiful; which yet presents in 
one pcnnt a decayed tree, or a stagaant pool. These di- 
visinns of the greater virtue, Nmoeence, 1 bow pfooeed 
to^ consider; requesting throiighoiit this eu^oiry, the 
indfllgenee of the ithreni as woeU as of the critic if he 
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'Should d^ect confusion in the termSi or appanett cou* 
tradictiou in the sense. 

The first attribute of innocence then, is Simplicity, in 
which a child, generally innocent, may however be found 

^Simplicity is of two kinds: the noble and Ihe plain, 
yet both exclude alike all affectation, wrong appearance, 
false pretence, and every species ofhypocrisy. The no- 
ble simplicity is most crHasp^cuous in grown up persons of 
generous minds and extraordinary merit. The plain 
simplicity belongs to s^rtless persons, infants, and chil- 
dren. It \s a quality ’which nature gives, and which 
Cannot be eradicated without destroying the principal 
charm of early yeeu's, warping the mind, and breaking 
the harmony which should subsist between thought and 
speech. It is termed plain, in contra-distinction to the 
other j but thfe simplicity -of childhood is far from plain, 
if by this word is understood a property rude or homely. 
The movements, the general air of an infant at ease, are 
natural and graceful.'' The hands, when it admires, are 
spread and waved in gentle degrees ; when it handles a 
small object, there is nothing whatever unpleasing in the 
attempt to hold it. And when a child lifts up the object 
to his mouth, to try of what H is composed, the elbow is 
generally rounded, the smal^r fiqgers are curved and 
free, alloSving the two ^rst fingers and the thumb the of- 
fice of supporters, which position, of the hMid gives as 
much delicacy to 'the act, as that «f the finest lady, who 
gracefully does the honours of her tea-table. The smile 
of an infant is engaging, because it is unconstrained and 
natijral; 'and an infant asleep, firomthe roundness of its 
limbs, the calm and prdfonnd serenity of its features, and 
the gracefulness of the position it constantly falls into, is 
one of the most beautifhl pictures of simplicity and inno- 
cenoe, that the world can produce. 

But as the infant expands into the child ; as the pas- 
eiond rise aud swell in bim to vicioua excesses 3 as exam* 
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pie leads him from single conclusions to complex ; as he 
learns that the way of life is to patch up, and gloss over 
defects^ not to root them out; to affect to. be somethings 
not to be that somotbuig ; as he finds that those about him 
are inconsistent in act, uncertain in word, careless of 
cousequence, artificial in maoner, and false in appear- 
ance; so by degrees, does simplicity, a simplicity which 
was given him as an heir-loom by nature, at his birth, 
languish first, and at last dise^ppear to make room for ar- 
tificial words, actions, and manners ; for affectation in 
thought, word, and deed. 

Is there then no possibility ofTpreserving so charmings 
a natural gift? Must we submit to have Hhis youni^ 
virtue, as a tender plant, blasted in the noxious breath of 
fashion, or nipped by the unsparing hand of example, 
just eis it peeps above the surface and discovers itself ? 
Must we indeed suffer artlessness, and natjve simplicity, 
to die away and he supplanted by craft, cunning, hypo- 
crisy, presumption, arrogance, and affectation^? Is there 
no help? 

As well might we enquire, whether, if one beam were 
not support enough for a roof, there was not a remedy 
Humanity forbids an observer to stand passive when on& 
man is struggling with several assailaints. Parental af- 
fection, should also condemn in a mother the quiet ei^ 
durance of an attack and triumph of five vices* over one 
virtue in* her child. If one beam be not security for a 
roof, add another, and another, and mark and cafculate 
the pressure and the reslstauce. This is the business of 
the carpenter. But it is the mother’s duty,if one virtue 
is not sufficiently strong to hear the resistance from 
causes whatever he their source, ifi provide another/ and 
another, and weigh well the results and consequences; 
this is her business ; and as long as she makes it such, 
virtue must be uppermost, and vicious inclinations in h^r 
child be held like a j^rocious beast, in chains and captiv- 
ity- 
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THE IWTEORftT 0» HT HBA«T AJI B .fMVoCSliC T BT M H4KB1 

I Done THIB-" “ bhalt tmdc do fob him that ih simple. ** ^*abood 
Mart ard is BMiPMCir* of hAAbt,^ ^'miPUciTT to tdbmo kBoW' 

J^OaE ’* 'TO TH? pCBE^ THINes ABB PUM, BPT TO THEM THAT ARB 

wpft.kD, fnmrtBH li FOBR.* 


IdT^^fealtrre ^ tlie ^f4rtiie«, that «very «m ae- 
jfki^aMy is ^ support to her migffafboiir j that alt are wiie4 
^ofbrh} e^tc^ltence; a»d jtimt fvtiere one is weah, that 
otiitik nittlertoTly aided fiy the p re a etide of ijny, whether 
n^ttterf oBDOt-to te^jr p*artieiriar tribe or fBioiiy. hesir- 
inea seem tot^ to goodness, their supreme, whet tiie 
bt>dy Oon^oeed of in dieidflak fro hi peihapo aM the 

prbt^iii6d» of aft fehipire, is 'to itt twonareh«o y^w «rf th«ec 
ar^ fhd^aine pTorince, fewer from the^uwetowa ; 

ieatdi W serrree itr his and aU mast beiiBited 
fo fbrth a compact 'fbroe. 

' "^fmplitehy therefore, which droops Md pineo, wi«y be 
irei^ msrteritti% strOhgtheiiji^ by any sirtiie;* ^btii 4by 
tlbni dififtftiOifriHii its own 'Mioi^f ^toor^^thOaidrath^ <•* 
hS ^liis hoeai dhserred/ Is the adswwte :a»d 
toif edi*1^^rtto awd^aeowesar 

"fie to dfs|r^^ awd proiMte dree 

l^etw 

^dltersd wHh tt * i%rii fttt a ^ *e te r>4 feentd o ey V tw i fc dM»A 
l^lttoas, si^HciiyhlrMss^ ^theftrst h s MI y d tfrtM reaethet 
st^is^ the seathlii tm alR w tedi y^eoiityHn^ idee^f 
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peaPing' ^hat she is not. The first seeke out subjects. 

The second dresses them after her peculiar manner. 

Truth is independent, and a sovereign. Simplicity is a« 

retainer, and a handmaid of virtnefl. The first is a source, 

origin, foundation, cause; the second is a' manner, copw 

sec^uencef effect, 'truth is uprightness, and walks witk 

perfect integrity. Simplicity is* diffident, yet moves 

with beautiful propriety. The one is sublime; the other 

is lovely. The one is' grand ; other is consistent. The 

first is all-powerful; the 6ecM>nd all prepossessing. Truth 

in fine,coiBniandsj our venerattop, and simplicity engager 

#ur love. • I 

Simplicity, then, will always be strength^ed by. th^ 

aid of the first of virtues, as she will be assisted by the 

influence of artless nature which presides over inFancyj 

Will not these three united, triumph over the covert at* 

tacks of vulgar prejudice, and^ignorance^ ^t is devoiitly 

to be wished. Alas^! alasy but these attacks srpe so ofteu 
• • 

repeated and hi such various Ways hold forth' such 
enticing prospects ; vanity Smiles^ and So be-^ 

witchingly, and example, though in silencey draws so 
forcibly, tli^t what young creature can resist altogether, 
to go a Httle way upon the same road ? Now my dear/* 
say ignorance and folly to the little child, now you are 
going into company to sheW yuur pretty face, yon must 
smile and hold up y6ur bead^ and make yoni curtsey, 
and let every body see your beautiful frock, and your 
mice pretty shoes. Who has sisch a pretty ^ir of shoes 
as you ‘‘Nobody has,” lisps the attentive little vic- 
tim,; bridling and pouting her lip, and endeavatirlng to 
imitate the toss of head, and the exultation of her 
tempter, ^ To b^ sure, nobody bos,” continues this 'one; 
^^mrad you shew them when you go into the drawing 
rfmm, and every body will say you ore a pretty little 
lady.” 


S 
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HOftiUTY 


Miff oonoeit, rilecItttifMi uid leTityi iMton 
to BSc^ tostmctioDS ; is it not uselm ts say 
•bow they UMprove oppsf tunity ? 

Aad is ttiw motber, b wd f, iieTsr guilty of uddreBsing 
any partof theforegoing remarks to her child ? Let her 
m^e sMpiity of her oonmieiiee ; if that judge do aoquit 
bar in this point, why will she bear the i^ulpability in the 
ather, sf letting her ehild be. Hubject to have ideae put into' 
his head by any human b^g to the endangeriiig of his 
innoeencet ^ waiping of his lonl? Why will she 
not let him, when a ehild, speak and net as a child ? with 
the 8 weet simplicity and artiessness of childhood? Why 
l|fit )et him Isnile when he is excited by samething to 
smile at V be ^eaaed, when samethiag ctirious, adoiirable 
exhilirating^ or meritorimtiftf stiikes Ins senses; and feel 
anxiety whan something hohle, ganerotfs, kind, or good, 
{Kresento itaelf^as wmrthy to nmsa Us better, fedingB and 
eraato an interest ? Why chain Uaattontaon to all tbaibe« 
speaks tbabttleacss ofuan^aadhiBianumarable wanis» of 
eating, dnnlwg, clqthiflg, and never suffer it to rise to 
tbecotitom|datiaii of allthat is exo^entin Um sod worthy 
of an immorial being I A single act of goqdness in far 
wortUer a ohild^s consiitoratioD, than a pair of new shoes; 
and yet if the little cherub like to make exetamatianB of 
pleasure upon snob a new article of dress, what heart will 
not partioepate in one of the mosae'ntary joys of his in* 
fancy I Blsssings upon the heads of little children, bles* 
sings itpon their innooenthps, and bslf-artioulatod words, 
and Uassings upM Aose who promote their happinats I 
Let their joys be without number, and without end ; ]Mit * 
let them not feel the nish to rejoice over a new artiele of 
drear dswing uiore than a’fcw moments,'^ for it is foreigtt 
to the sim^ioity of oUldhood to do so« They lock iqmn 
anew pieoe ofaltiee,. as upra any other new object ; not 
beesuse this attire is to sehoff their persous, or beoansc^it 
is too fine, or'tob expewiYe for any qtoer person to pur- 
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Sbatne! shanre! onthefdea. Shanke t^nfcdd, 
to him who forces it into the mind of infancy to ita dis-> 
credit, its confusion, and its injury. 

But because dress, and aetf-adornment, and ^otifiea^ 
tion are not to he the paramount duties of a child, let us 
Hot be thought to adTauce^ that order^ neatness, and 
propriety Which kre connected with attention to self, are 
to be neglected. These things in the course of Hfe, are 
of a secondary importance;, and whatever is absolutely 
required in the course of existence, is also required in 
childhood, with this difference Jiow ever, that the seed or 
principle is all we expect in the fchiid. From the adult. 
We require fruit, or acts. If there were nb feed giveq, 
whence can fruit grow^ Does not an infant come into 
the world perfect in body, and.limb, and complete in its 
provision for thought and speech ? At the age of two 
years, has nature aught to dq, but to deyelope and un- 
fold ? Ha^ she to m^ke limbs, ^ or to add new faculties 
as the child advances in growtlf ? That w|}ic1i nature 
does for the natural mau, the mother sh^uiq do fbr the 
moral man, give him the germs of all goodneSs and pro- 
priety in hi^ infancy, and leave them to time and culture 
to unfold and ripen for meiturtty. 

An attention then to order, neatness, and propriety of 
dress, and manners too, are perfectly consistent with 
the engaging virtue of which I am treating Indeed 
self-respect' Which is^ also an attribute Of modesty de- 
mands it. But of this h^^af ter. 

To preserve a simplicity In speech and mannere, mo- 
desty, Innocence and truth, wiltbe thegreateat secuiitiel. 
If they could be given in the perfection Of virtue, then 
indeed would the security be complete. 'Bat What "mor- 
tal khall we^hd poaaensing any one virtue fhlfy andffC- 
termlnately ? .The mont genutM are ndultera^ by our 
commerce with the woi^, the reaction of vicious pro- 
pensities, and abo^ i^tihe eoiiitderatt<HrkOf self. Not- 
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tu4ll6^tldiDg Bill whidi, so far from being disccmraged by 
pvil tboiigb^i Buggeationa^ and the resistance offered 
hy selfish motiye, the Good do oheer/ully advance on their 
way, always renmmheringi that perfection though an ob- 
ject for i^tainmentv is far that their inward struggles 
are the QOmbat ofa foe, whose siege is vigorous in proper*- 
tipn to the value of the citadel ; that the great tempter was 
0 eyer so desirous to conquer as when perfection stood 
before him i and that inproportipiito the greatness of the 
victory gained oyer a base fqe^ so is tjbe glory of the con- 
.querors. All these are considerations of comfort for the 
man as v^eliL as the pareut^if some disappoiotment attend 
his SBtnguine expectations. Let not the mother, 1 mean 
tbe anxious indefatigable mother, be disturbed if she do 
0 jt perceive early blossoms of excellence in her child>. 
She may assure herself ‘^that if the soil is not execrably 
bad, the seed she has carefully sown and^ unceasingly 
guarded, must produce something, however tardy its 
appearance. • 

It is observable, that .the manners and speechof theeld- 
est born araselSom distinguished witbinfantine simplicity, 
in.asgreaia degree as those of his brothers and sisters. The 
eldest child, is, for a considerable time, the companion of 
grown persons. He copies their manners and uses their 
W^rds ; hence he is often considered the most clever, al- 
lowing of^cptirse for thp disparity of* years ^ hut this is a 
false way of estimating capability, and one wd^ich has 
deceived many. Wherever 1 am told that a child is a- 
mazingly clever and forward for his age, that he uses 
such and such long words, and can repeat such and sueh 
things, i invariably suppose him to be a mere repeater ; 
becaitse tbq rgally clever.and promisingH^bild is mor 6 an- 
xious to enquire, than to repeat; and if he have had the 
.gd vantage of being taught how tp think, be has not been 
legged 'with hard words, pr complex sentences, but has 
bi^ curiasity gratified by informatioR aud repli^ 
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Ihfo^u iato tliB ¥ery simpleat form of speech which art 
can devise, or patient and maternal care could adopts 
which information, bo ^iven, has sunk deep into the mind 
because, it was well understood. And for the very rea- 
son that it was so simple^ it could make but a very poor 
figure when repeated either by the child, or the mother to 
the flattering crowd. Thus the little xme who is consid- 
ered most clever because he makes use of long words and 
line speeches, or because he repeats some (to him) incom- 
prehensible rubbish in poetry, is, in truth, mostignorant; 
for whilst his mouth is filled with words, his mind is left 
in worse than emptiness ; it ip as ^nuch in a state of de- 
pression from its perplexity, as the heart i^in a state of 
danger from the acceptance of false praise. Grown per- 
sons it is true, who are to be depended on, can do much 
for young children towards op.erting their minds; but as 
few persons may be so trusted, it is no great advantage 
to any child to be with ethers {ban his mother. A com- 
panion, he must have, and who fs^itter than his parent? 

The object in early exercising th^ infan^ powers, is not 
to force them into unnatural ripeness, but only*to unfold, 
and gradually bring them to the bbild’s own view. Of 
what value to him, are his mind, reason, conscience, sense, 
if these treasures are not unlocked, and spread out gen^ 
tly before bim, along with thje valuables which these tretb- 
sures can purchase ; 'beauties in earth, sea, air, (he whole 
book of nature ? What matters it that he has a heart, if 
that heart be not taught to heat under all the kindly in- 
fluence and graceful dominion of the virtues ? He must 
learn them through mind ; give him ideas, words will 
follow. His tender features, imioeent countenance, 
enquiring eye, ’ and imperfect, articulation implore 
through simplicity the indulgence of his hearers, and 
•he does indeed make a way to the inmost recesses of all 
kind hearts, with a force as irresistible as it is pleasing. 
A little child in whom this ebeurmof infauoy b losti causes 
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gwalb isbMk to a judidoua mUid^ as h reiiictves from 
ths ^oliod of a loiid diacordal&t voioo issuing from the 
lip of a heaaftfhLtr'oinan Nay, a greater ; fol-.the discor- 
dant voice in ay be a natural defect ; but as no dbild Was 
ever an infant wiihout having simplicity, so none Oould 
ever lose it during that period, but through ‘a Cause of 
sonae kind ; whether of careJeSsnesS ih the parent, or 
aptitude in the child to copy the e:xalx]ples round hiat. 
Jf, as our great bard says, angels tnaf Weep over the fan- 
tastic tnOks of man, Dp^ankind inay inf heir turn, shed 
tears over the unnatural expressions and affected man^- 
ners of little children. ^ Y^t is this a subject for laughter 
to ffOhie, who make sport with folly, and lUisplaced sen- 
timents. The Philistines too once, made Sport, and deafly 
did the rnernment cost ^em; they knew oat the power 
Of the victilKiiltOy mocked, and aWfuUy did they suffer. 
Yhose p er BO Rs like wise who sport with vice and wrong, 
mock a Sampson also, and so shall thl^y find as strength 
encreasea TheNazaiate was feeble when shorn, and he 
Was despised.'^ Wroi^ is small in infancy, and is counted 
Os nothing, A tune camefor Sampson to shew his power 
and he made the city tremble. A time too, shall come for 
the young vices of infancy* to discover their power, 
strength and enormity, and they will shake a country 
fb its foundation. Por on the integrity, or Cdrruptiou Of 
hU'r yoUtft, depends the honour or baseness, gloty or 
Safety oTthe empire. As they ^ natlbh. As 

ibe dfidld so is ike like eia the man, so is his char- 

actw. 
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chapteh Xxin. 
■ 

MODHSTV. 


A MAtr T^tttK HlMflBLr^TO BB roMBTHIKa WH Bit ilk M NOTBIVQ, EIC 
OECBIVBTH HiMSKLr." “ MA^ ^ICH Ifl A.WORM, AND THK SON OB MAN 
WIMCH ft A WOBM.^'" ‘^THB OBBATBB ¥hOU*ART» THE MobA NtfMBLE rkT- 
SELF, AND THOD SHALT FIND FAVdOB.’^ IN SlUPLIClTT .WE HAb OUR 
GgHVEBlATlON.'’ * > 

Tkb next attribatiTe virtue af Mtidesty^ is Humility. 
The care which an infant requires, the anxiety whiob 
it perceivcB iv those around to watch, tend, « and preserve 
it ; the pleasiire wilh which, an ^ child, he is listened to, 
and the readinesB of all to give him encouragsment and 
assistance, are likely epough to milk e th^little creature 
imagine he is a being of no small importance. Hence 
rise the airs which some little children choose to give 
themselves, the arrogance of their manner, and the un* 
reasonableness of their demands, '^Mama, mama, get 
up, and do so and so for me; Mama, mama^ undress 
doll, and then dress it again for me,'" and thus ^11 many 
a little ofle run on. The wQary mother, mother p^hapa 
to, another child yet an infant, replies, ‘‘My dear, 1 
cannot, I am tired; 1 have risen several times .to please 
you# Pray do not ask me any more. 1 cannot undress 
your doU again, my love, 1 have done so two<or three 
times for you, this afternoon, pray try to do it, for your- 
self. ” The child replies, ‘‘No mama, you doit; you 
must do it ; get up mama, far me, and come here, you 
must come;" the mother againVeplies in a^ne of unaf- 
fected languor, “My dear child, I cannot indeed j your 
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mama is totf ttred, The child rejoins^, *‘Mansa^ manta^ 

do it for me/* 

This **for me’^ the little one thinks mttst act as a spell. 
“How** his looks express, ‘‘can I be refused?” He 
seems hardly to credit his senses “For tnc^ mama, for 
me,^’ he continues ; till at length, the mother, tired of the 
Importunity,^ actually does what the unreasonable little 
hein^ demands', but she g^rantsthe request as much to her 
own ultimate advantage as the lion in the fable did, when 
he acquiesced in the wish that the man exj)re5sed, to draw 
his teeth, and pluck out .hi 3 claws. For the present, the 
mother submits, at the price of some uueasiness, for the 
pake of pe&ce. But it is a vain hope; for the child pre- 
suming upon her weakness, and the facility with which 
she may be gained over, risen every time in his demands, 
and insists upon them with fresh pertinacity, till at length 
the parent, liuilf reproachfully, half triumphantly, shakes 
her bead and her bands^^and in a loud Svhisper ^ys laugh* 
ing to bef neighboui / sp^as to be beard by the child, as 
well as the coopany^ ‘I I declare he is getting quite ray 
master, Ido not know what 1 shall do with hire, by and 
by,*’ not a word of which speech is lost to the little subr- 
ject of it. 

Whatever is the rank of the family, the children of it 
s&iould not be bred up to have high conceits of themselves ; 
much lesi be taught to look for pre-eminence any where 
hut in^ virtue. High birth is^ a noble a|)peiidage to those 
whd disgrace it irot.' Great talents are an illustrioirs title 
to the respect and veneration of others, and truly pow- 
erful are they; for mind will rise in spite of all efforts to 
ke«p it in subjection, and merit in general will find its 
level. Blit distinguished virtue overtops both, and is as 
much superior to the accidental circumstances of rank, 
and fortune, and genius, as the oak is superior in strength 
and utility to the reed. 
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And besideo the impolicy of allowing a child to fancy 
Liinaelf on an equality with hie parents and grown friends 
is it not a sad spectacle to behold a diminutiYe heljiless 
being, more helpless than any animal of the creation of 
the same age, ordering, commanding, exacting with im- 
perious tone, pert authority and imaginary importance; 
awehing in its own conceit and ignorance, and triumph- 
ing over the aged, the good, and the respectable i Set- 
ting at nought the expostulations of reason and exper- 
ience, and overpowering with its arbitrary will, foolish 
whims, and arrogant self-estimation, the remonstrance, 
ihe decision, the commands ar(d the entreaties of even 
its owp parents P It is a grievous sight, and one at lyhich 
our better feelings revolt. Where, alas! may we enquire, 
is flown the natural and graceful y,iffidence of child- 
hood ? That pleasing timidity which acknowledges its 
own weakness while it implores our care and protectiooP 
Which bids us expect a youth of modesty from a child- 
hood of humility, a promise qf I'nture excellence from a 
sense of present deficiency f Spijfit, li^, vivacity, are 
mM compatible with the humility of a. child, hut they are 
not to be ep^loyed as engines against the wishes of his 
parents, 'the very attempt to triumph over them, proves 
one of two things : that the parents are ignorant, indo- 
lent and weak minded persons, or that the child is #Ln 
arrogant, presuming, or very forward one. • The one 
party faintly resolving, and then indolently breaking 
4heir resolves, the ot{ier insolently ^-squiring aqif confi- 
dently making known its desires, and hesitating at 
noting to gain the point and be victor. Xnd wh^t 
then ? When the child with the boldness and effrontery 
of elder ye^rs atfd more striking .insensibility asserts hia 
demands, and unabashed by.the frown sod expostulation 
, of age presents the unnatural picture of infantine weak- 
ness, united to dictatorial insolence, what folloi^s ^ 
That he is a spoiled nhild; and that every succeeding 

T . 
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fndnih aii4 hbn i fr)^ titte to thii cboracj* 

ier. 

Atid is itiis '^l^afAct^r then, so odious ? Let ns eil> 
quire of vaid in Ib^ Wbo bus to combat Willi 

its wbiiiis^ bobjcbiti, l*ud^essfes, tbdrdftHn^ ; or of tho 
^en-servabts^ td Whom bS soon as the object fS able to 
opOak, it o'rdet^ abd coubter orders, scoMs and tbreateni 
ind defies. Ask the visitor, iu private, whose cart have 
been stunned, eyes fatigued, patience exhausted, dotbfes 
spoiled, and mind irritated by the riotous Antipathy, or 
boisterous and fanciful pretbrsuce of the spoiled child, 
whether he ojr she has One grain of regard or aflhotionfot 
‘the Character. Desire of the lltHe play-felloWto 8ay,how 
inuch he likes the haughty tone, overbearing command, 
ungovernable wislfbs, uii][HBasoAable requests, {and peevish 
complaints of the spoiled child. 

And, last ol* alh ask the mother if her injudicious af- 
fection, thus fatally shewn in false tndulgence, brings 
back peacs, comfort, and* joy to her bosom. Poes her 
child improve fipon this indulgence? Let her reflect; 
hud she wiH he .obliged to answer, the contrary, hn 
jgrows less pleasing, as a child. As my childg he becomes 
more and more troublesome to me ; opposes me moiw 
frequently ; grows bolder in his demands, and more pe- 
remptory in insisting on them. 1 am surC he cannot 
)iave n higher respect for me, since he more frequently 
^an e^er, sets me^^d my opinions aud advice a^ nought. 
j|n proportion as respect falls off, may UOt love decrease! 
.flow dien shaUI be .esteemed by him ten years hence? 
And what soli of comfort ana satisfaction may I expect 
he afford me for aH thy trouble .duringlus infancy 
and childhood A mc^hdr too, might add to these en« 
quiries, whatkind 'of man Widhe be, when these arrogant 
habits which are how youhg In him shaB be settled, 
l^ed^ an^ Btrehg^d^ed? 


r 
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The! AitaTterisvery obTioas: he will be a disobredientsoD, 
add a disagreeable man, unless he be early taughtto think 
pf himself with the humility of a weak dependant crea- 
ture, which has nu right to favour or protection, but 
through the kindllB^ bitf and the considera- 

tion of those about him : no title to notice, or indulgent 
attention, but through that of obedience, and meritorious 
behaviour. 

The making thecfbild think humbly of himself, when 
the eara and tf^ipg pf biip pp is a ipptter of pri- 
mary importance t^ tbe p^rep}^, a nice point tp man- 
age, and requires all the zeal of in afectionate mother to 
accomplish^ Let such a mother not despohd^ however ^ 
she may, and aUaipl}?F ppr^evere, 

steadily ^idcd by gopd 9 pd command oye^ heryelf. 

Distinguished abilities, or ^reat talents ^renot re^pisitp, 
happily, fpr. tbp good training of u^- 

fapcy add ehildbppd* Very ordinary capacities^ common 
sense, zeal, firmness, *and unwearUd aetivit^, 

with spm^ knowledge pn^the of art and 

nature, npd a grejeit deal qf gopd principle aui unaffected 
piety, q^e the /quaUfje^tidns qbsplu^tely necessary to 
make the best jin UlP to secure if any 

tbipg flue fqupcj^^tion of the bent education 

th^ ever man with- Thus 4 ;iyil| 

ibaf of a})|hp4e^mng ttf® Pfopept 

mgcppolm i)wt thM 

paptheruf ^ f* 

irb^tfpr ^#4 . or }f,9t tijl fiy^ »r jeara^iaye 

5^1 I? 

^ -wf ilfi f 8 )^e ittp)[^)?F ifig-j h,ve fjrpfiUed l>, it 
Pf VP ^ PiPf VJf , yy^ich lyia, put 
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CHAPTER xxiy: 

MODASTY. 


" **Ai A nsB FiTLti or gniiM, to ars miii Moom rvLii or 

^'■BiORB HIM IVKOCBVCT WaR BODUD. INNDCENCY AND OOODNESt.^ 

"LBT THT IPBFCH BB short, COMPRBHbKDINO MUCH IN A FEW WORDS, 
BB AS ONB TBAjr KNOWBTH AMB TBIHOLDBTH HIS TOBODB. ” '^THOD 1IIA1.T 
HONOUR THE r^qB or THB OLD BtAN. * 

(. • 

A CHILD requires daily, hourly care and attention. Cus- 
tom will make bim consider this a thing' of course. But 
that he may not grow arrogant, supercilious and haughty 
from this consideration, a prudent mother' will qualify 
her attention^ so as to give a counter-iinpression. I never 
would allow any thing to k child who would not say, ‘‘if 
you please;^* ^thank you and use other forms of ci- 
vility, without which, man m worse than uncivilized. If 
a child is not taught to say he is obliged; he never will 
think he is so, and if his heart be not dpened to obliga- 
tion towards man, who can say that it will not be shut to- 
vftkrds God"? Besides, these forms a^e a test of obedience. 
A tittle ohe often rebels on being told to say, ‘‘^thank 
jou,*\of other such sentenee^ especially, we may remark 
u ft be to a servan^,^ or as he thinks; an inferior. The 
filing which induces a hesitation, ought to have no 
place in a chiliPa breast. He miM be made to submit, 
and^if it fSO be. Id condescen d; At in eats tfae youngest 
child sfadulcl be lertedlhd last, ti> leach him what is due 
to his age. If gfWWn persons are taking thrir mekls at 
the same table,! shoaM always rscomineiid the attending 
tocibe children the Inst, brith this observation to them : 
•‘Youltnow you are very Uttle, those who arc older must 
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he helped before you.’* The good old custom of making 
children sit still, and not teaze for any thing before 
them, would be revived with great bene&t,in these times,, 
when if there are any little ones admitted te our tables, 
their forward and pert manners, their greedy longings, 
and incessant remarks of Mama L don’t like this ; ma- 
ma, may 1 have that ?” make them a perfect nuisance. 
Should a mother ever have to say to her little darling, 
when she takes the liberty of setting him at the table 
with two or three friends ; ‘‘My dear, yoii must hot be 
helped before thia or that lady or gentleman; a little 
child should wait.” No, th& lesion ought to be known 
before that day, and company or no comffany, bIiquU^ 
make no difference in the sense of inferiority which a 
oliLld ought to have, when asf^ociated with his elders. 
This doctrine may seem harsh in a proud age, an 
age when years are not respected, and ^ hoary head 
has no claim to Generation from the young; when 
infants are taught the airs of affected maturity,^and child- 
hood argues over a question Of simple duty with a parent 
whose ward should be to him as law; when iihpertinent 
forwardnesses jB ailed infantine art, and a slight glitter 
of accomplishment which is wholly useless to a little child 
is extolled before him as though it were an act of virtue, 
or the wisdom of sages. ^ But let the parent wbo 
here scans this page/ in displeasure, iMily consider, whe- 
ther the •youth of all times have nut been virtuous and 
worthy in proportion as they have been taught to reyere 
their ciders, and to listen to the lessons of expei5ience 
wit]i deference ? And whether workings of genuine 
modesty and true diffidence on iugenuous features be 
not a strong appeal to the i^d^lgencp of strangers, f' afd 


• Ifoch a* OUT tfhUdreU'Agmit from they ire fir 

of t Mighhcmring oa,Uoi^ the ft wJa#, w of « little ^ 
atMnle. Sitetiif . witktn#, nthudifir, dSShrir, for ei^yitie little 

o^uVo to Uudyju^ ‘/I m 

pru In the itrceti, geem aatspts in the Uni^afe and maniierg of affecLatiem. 
Surprise it ttie iM ciDOtlou«iie 

pity follows, and ilisn a filing less pleating, at manners so unnatuial. 
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^ oementiilg tie When esteem has be^ua to kiedte into ee« 
^rd ? 

But this liHne like others^ tMy be peshedtoextreraef^ 
when instead of an engaging^and preposaeasiDg modesty, 
and an unfeigned^ well principled hraility, we only see a 
wild and toarful baahfulness which psfuducw a spurious 
kind of shame which enly belongs ta guilU Thus the 
well born youth not oidydisguata by awkwardness, which 
we do not expect to find in o|ie>of his rank in life, hut he 
leaTes ua to suppose from his eonfusion and trepidation 
that conscience will nt]^ bear him out in his coranteroe 
with the world. He-standa selfMSondemped, hefaTie be 
.has eTen*l^rned what oHme is ; and his friendship is 
unsolicited^ because it seonas to be inadequate to repay 
the trouble of seeking it. ChildFen should be made hum- 
ble and modest, but all absurd bashfiiluess abeuld be dis- 
couraged with firmness, ,not by laugtoer,. as is too often 
attempted; and they should be taught to^look up with 
confidence in a persdn^s. face, whenerer they are speak- 
ing. They should ne¥^ be sufisred to hide their heads, 
or run a^ay when they nrs spoken to by a stranger, and 
are expected to reply; the disCoreriag , eC shame, they 
should be told, will be considered as a proof of their 
having been naughty.. 

^ The otb^r attribute of modesty is purity, which in - 
eludes clbcorum, self-respect, nei^Mse and order. Purity 
of mind has been touched upon Iho coasidjfration of 
innocenoe. We hdTe tiow regard that of the person. 
Tbompspn says, 

— From tlMlxdy'fl poritr, tho mind » 

■SBiik nnet 

• * * 

If this be hue, tmd few wiH doubt it, ^he nacessity^whieh 
it were jieedlesa to iajsiat.mt will beappa^apt 
kiaintainlag a fit #eaa, aad a hWj ^ P^9P» 

/^ird^ldren. But 4{y tkis remewk, it is dotended 
ilM dhwid be dk^pmed ef|esieroine, and^nMwe 
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vent in or fields leot they ebouhl eoil their 

Olothet. For from it. Their elotbes may be splashed 
or spotted^ blit if they are not ridiculously fine, ivill 
sig’nify little. What is fairly ioiled iu the course of duty^ 
or ia accidentally torn in that of mtioBal amusement, may 
he exeuaed^without a eommeuh But wilful injury^ be it 
ever so small, to clothes^ or iinleed to any thio^ animate 
or inunimate discoTers a miocbtoyoua turn of thought 
and inclioatioiipCind should he ^aamediately chocked. 

Children are long enough helfdess during infancy, 
l^et us make them useful to the^a^yes and others, as 
aoon as effinrt is possible to thms* The doing so will giye 
Iheiii a habit of exertion, and the novelty of being 
ployed on a trifling, but really useful busin ass, will be 
highly gratifying. ^ Stay sir, «I will do this or that; I 
will tie your shoe, let me put on your gloye ; I will fold 
up your tippeV’ eries out the maid to a sturdy child of 
four or five y^ra, who is actiyely engaged in trying to 
do one of these little offices forhiatself, How ready arc 
mothers too {and all to saye trouble e^editethe bu- 
sinefn) to check every Httle effort of their children, who, 
in general wciul|i know no greater pleasure than a little 
job of thiB kind, if timy allowed it; instead of which, 
these injudiclons persons hardly let the child understand 
during the hrst six years, of what use his fingers are 
him. Might not one hay to m very little child, 9^ Come 
my dear,* 1 will reach yavar things for youi; now try fo 
put cn your wnlknig shoes, tippet, bat and gloves/ and 
then we will go The ohUd would be wUlfog 

smoiigh to do so, and fansten to maike thentteoipSL Par* 
haps he would begin to betted, and say, I cannot de 
it, pkose to he^> Ae," and then he might be telpefl n 
tittle. Afi, howerer, that he had actually done, should 
hekA; though the afaoe^tviags wetoe tu abai^ Of tbs 
tippeLput^ awry. The nch| wt a ohUddEumti W 

andaf ttoy fllyiuldappaarit H Hf ai 
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4ll|id^pt!ak of them as the acts of childhood. If Mre alter^ 
correct, and add, the act is not that of a child, but of 
ourselves; aud he ne longer ^ao be entitled to the praic^ 
which his sole efforts would command. 

IHight not a very little child too, be led on to assist in 
folding up bis clothes at night, and piling them neatly 
Oil the chair by his bedside ^ He mightbegio by one of the 
fiim^jlest articles of dress, and be induced, not by a com- 
miind, but hy such an observation as this, to. try : ^‘Now, 
my dear, I wonder whether you couid fold that cap, or 
that pair of gloves, whil|;e I am putting by the rest of your 
clothes 1 never knew 'any child who would refuse the 
• at^mpt, thus challenged to make it. However badly the 
little task is performed, it should be accepted, not with 
ridiculous praise, which must be false, hut with honest, 
gentle encouragement. *A loveoforder.isa very desitable 
hab't of the. mind; to ei|courage it, a child might have 
alow closet, tonpen with a latch, given him; in which 
he migh^. lay up his'^ walking things himself, and take 
them out. Also a small U^ht trunk for his play-things ; 
« window-seat or a low shelf for his little books ; and a 
corner of an out house for his Utile spade and garden 
implements. 'Whatever he draws from its proper place 
he should be taught by degrees to put back again. It is 
ctad and shameful to notice bow some children throw 
every thtng in a room in confusion for their own pleasure, 
and are yet tooidleaod belplessto replace a-single article* 
^'hey win not pick, up a toy, nor shut the lid of a box; 
nor push a little ebalr into its plade, nor even close a book 
they may haveopened* No; the maid, or mama is, to be 
the slave of these mkiiatnre deapotSf while they scream 
nut in WTStebed inertness for other ihihgs ; more variety ; 
fresh Smusemetil* Alas*! poorehildren^ as l^eir whims 
nre multiplied, thoir wishes encrease. They are fretful 
igk the midst of enjoyment, and while they fancy the whole 
%oH4 yields sobi&iMioB atihedr ^the poorest JitUe 
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sCaoipeM Qvw 4he tbi>t9-4aC^ 

4MiD)o»i!», is pimuit «4‘ § »v<l ib«a v^Muw* 

to a moHa of^ potCafv aod ^ atnaai b«d, is, Cw bajifler 
they. 

Sslf-^resfieQt, ia tlielast dopoiH}^ b«rf io b« io ' 
cMlcatMl; and U shooW T«r^ eiurlp be introduced to tkfi 
habits ^ qhildbwd. A oioe pto^iely of umpoeip, 
dactormn, will be in eoa^eqae^ioq pcebervedp wMoh wilt 
be maintained by i«ery UUle child \n j^csence of thaif 
most fsomliar fnends. It ie to tbinK bow close^ 

ly aUieil ia delicacf of h^ibit to l^iirUy of thougbt and inr 
nocenee of amil. i^et ua then Bcdure an d it a habil 

ef ohildhond, in or^er to presort uiif potted^ a purity of 
mind. and actioa; and that we fuay be still fnrtlier indu- 
ced, let iist>ear in pund tho afii^rtion of our ^reat bard 
and paster of human feeling and passion :— 

It If rf^t goo^ ^b«t c^illseR ; 

oldfglks^bavedi^^^^^'^f andk^wni9 world.^' 


“ CPAPTER XXV. 


oeseBosiry. ^ 

j 


' THR [iiBBRALSODL DESMt^TH MlPRHAli THlNBit, AND BT LIB RIIAI^ TNIlia# 
SHALL HR STAND *' “ A VILE PERSON BHitLL CA(,L^D -LWpLM^*’ 

THAJ aiVETH, LR;r jHIM DO IT WITH BIMPLICITV-' ^ ‘ THlS IJ TITAt WHICH 

1 LjaMALm jmecaBuufo ntm TvnMhw *^ 


This noble virtue may not pcAaps be considered, owe, 
of which the possession is of ouch" primary importance M 
those which have preceded this chapter. And itie, P^’*'** 
•ibly, on this account fhat we art the inore charaied when 
vfe me^t with it : b^aude It ill ftoaght by pdeoal eb«dr* 
vers, to be only a bt^uBfnl siipernttOiei'tt^y. ®4it|n rea* 
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Iky, it rises from as deep a source and bears upotr as? 
itaaDy imporiaut points in ks progress through the soul to* 
the lip B»d hand, as almost any eHm virtue that could^ 
be named excepting, indeed, the first, 

Generusky is spirited benevolencsi All that a bene- 
Tolent man would do, a generous one dees ; and perhaps 
he does with a trner zeal and more ar^nt spirit, than 
beneyolenoe seem^ to imply. The benevolent man would 
be sincere as the generous*^ one, but the last would bo 
found perhaps- to be more eager and ammated ; more de« 
voted' in the cause he ec^potised ; more exalted in senti- 
ment, more keenly aliv^ to Aie interestn]he made his own* 
A benevolent man perhaps would repeat to himself that 
his- acts were those of duty, and he would encourage in 
himself the wish, and cult^^te the disposition to practise 
them. The generous man would neither think nor enquire 
whether it wa& his duty to*be generous, but would be so 
for the delight and gra^tffioation whicfi generosity would 
afford his noble nature; and ^ far from knowing whether 
he was practiclhg a virtue, or a precept of religion, he 
would feel no surprize if he were told that the word was 
DO where to be found in the Bible,. Perhupb, however, 
benevolence though a more retired virtue, is a more 
steady one, more equable, fixed, and true, than genero- 
Nevertheless, the culture of fhis virtue in ynung 
persons is of great importance be it only to heigjhten the 
goodfffeeis^ of b^i]eTolence,and to-give force and energy 
to its principle of action. 

Generoi^ity branches into the virtues of liberality, dis- 
interestedness and gratitude, and these are recognised 
in oqr feelings, towfxdsotbers ^ our opinion and judgment 
of others, and our actidns ^in other words, in mind, and 
language, and action. 

It can scarcely be doubted, that a certain nobleness of 
sofll,.from which traegenerpsity springs, is in spme mea- 
sure bpra with those who are most distinguished for this 
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jgneat'qualitj. But it U not the intentioD of. this work, 
•to confine itself to the consideration of how natural ^ifta 
jnay be improTed^ so. much ae how all goodness may be 
in some degree given and secured to tender minds. 

A man must he born a poet, to become one, it is sstd. 
Perhaps true generbsity of soul mast also be a natur^ 
gift^ but how m^Liiy pleaslng.poems are written by per- 
sona who yet have not what is c^ed a geuhis, but in 
whom, assiduity^ emulation, zeal, and great Industry 
have produced these respectible offerings to'their coun- 
try ? How many plants are made to grow ih an indige- 
nous soil, and do at length b^^oine naturalized to it f 
And how many \lrtues from good example and good 
precept may be introduced and grow into a principle df 
the soul, when such were not inherent in that of the in- 
dividual? 

Duringlnfancy, no mother, perhaps, can t^ll, whethet 
this fine quality, orjts opposite in mean, cotitracted, aar« 
row-minded dispositions will hel^^ng to her child. But 
in very early childhood, the first young shoots of the fu- 
ture character as propensities will appearl^ The generous 
child will give where he is not even required; or if ht 
should be asked for apart of wfiatlie'has, will ofler, pro- 
bably, the whole. If another should have finer or better 
things tlian he has, he wifi not repine, but will either 
boldly seek out soiue^ oT the same kind for himself^ or rdkt 
satisfied in the want of them. 

The feeling of envy is one to ^hich a generous |>reast 
is an utter stranger; as it is to that paltry littleness of 
mind, which urges one person to boast of and triumph 
in the advantages he has over another. A generous child 
will nbt be ever , caught pretendingto sleep, or losing 
.oth^’pretexts, that he may list e#i to what is 'amd in oHA 
place, to repeat it again in another. His •soul Will dis- 
dain such mean artifice, as well as artifice ^ 
kind. He will not underitnifcl er feal a jefUusy 
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litlille friends or e^als, or susplcTolb tb^arife "ftife 
^dants wbo Burrouiicl him. lie will be eobfidih^, ^6^0*8- 
pectin^, open, liberal and hig^ iniuded. AbOVe takhr^ 
revenge for an injury, and yet preserving a strong sensb 
of kindneM in a lively ^rati^ude. ^ Indeed, generally 
tpeaking, those breasts which are most capable Of g^n^- 
rosity, are such as are gifted with VeVy strong n^iirsd 
affections, feeling hearts keenly aliyb to favtml-, Ohd 
auBceptibleK)f obligation. .The cold-hearted man cannot 
possess this noble virtue, his nature is selfish, hissotil hit 
low, mean, «UBpiciou!L.jjj ^nd grovelling, lie calculates 
and measures, and weighs "before he opens his hand, and 
he boasts exults and yet half repents tvheh he has 
done so. The^geuerous soul breaks forth with Confidence 
to the Up, and shews even to an imprudent extent in 
after years, its plans, hopes, wishes, prospects j and in 
return, whenja^confidence js granted, it believes implicit- 
ly, and is roused to the highest sympathy and feeUngS 
interest, by the rtxilal. ^ 

This virtue however, is liot unfrequehtly accompanied 
and aUoyed by false pride; for the pre-eminence over 
other souls which a noble mind bestows, is too often 
found to impart a loftiness to manirer, which in time, com- 
naunicates itself to the being. In fact the generdub, nd- 
nature is so Ufted up above those of ordinary i^tomp, 
that it is bardly to be wondered at, though it is al^Sys to 
be revetted, if the consdousi^ss of superiority, dr rather 
the scorn and contejdaptfor tbe mean ways of the interest- 
ed multitnde, should betray itself, and assume the garb 
of superoUiouB haughtiness, and unworthy pride. 

But it is not the individual against whdm this scorn Is 
BianifeSted^ To him the genbrous heart is liberal and 
kind in feeling, mekii^ allowances and fraining excuses i 
the hand munificently spread to relieve, to i^ccour, and 
The wants of* another are foreseen, and Ids 
woes mitigated, if liberality or largesses may cahbe^ 
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tlieiti* The %ph^ msdcfes ae calculatraoi vp^m 

the p^uliat oiremti^taroceti tthieh Mwhl Weigh Agmrfit 
the indiri(h>al in the inhids ef ordinary n^en. A aaiiim^ 
Country, town, trihe,«eet, trade, *te which a popaiar pre* 
jurKee hr ndiam Iniffht he ^tttched, wwa id he divested of 
it ih the aye of the liheTaL An ifidiit*Mlual would fitaad 
hetore him with • nil the tnerit which behAd in hiifiseit a 
rightto,‘and witlmut the sii^iWa tipoA his profession, his 
bitth-^lace, or Ids name, wlffdh siotUiiig hwt vice aho aid 
have aright to bestow. Whfen then so noble ainrod may 
chance to look in tipon iiselt, e^en^ith the modesty id' a 
beautiful woman in her glasn, it help ^scnne alight 
feeling of stipenotity in thecOnsciousneas of Us enlarged 
Views, and, noble practice ? It is no mote possible for a 
great mind to be entirely ignorjint of its excellence, and 
advantages, by a comparison with a contracted mean one, 
than it is for a beautiful nOaidento lookih a mirror and not 
perceive a delicacyjof feature or asymmetry of form which 
women in general hare not. Thete nevOr was perhaps a 
perfect beauty, after the taste of her^country, who Waa not 
in some degree sensible of her charms, and whb, did not 
in some way, or, other, presume upon tlieir power The 
presumption however being small according as modesty 
and forbearance might predominate in her. With the 
noble and generous of mind, a like cOTisciousness mi^t 
exist, and the exaltation of feeling consequentmpon this 
apprehehsion, rarely fails to grow into the reality, or to 
wear the appearance of haughtiness' of spirit and de- 

meadour. 

The growth of fhis pride la the work of tinro; but it 
begins as do all other vices and virtues witheai^ljrtndbha- 
tious ; and should be guarded against, and checked by 
grille -letesons of practical forbearance- A^enerous high 
minded cshild is more eadily worked Hpon Ity mild rea- 
ahning, ttttd generoua eMmplo than any other kind^df 
buiou Abid^mtmy ihe judicious treat- 
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merit gf iUch a lofty nature will produce more erils, more 
obitiDaeyy pride, and haug^httaesi in six months, than an 
ordinary child would hare been roused to discorer in se- 
veral years. Allow to a generous soul the merit which 
is its due, aad place that conhdenoe in it, which it loves 
and feeds on, a confidence it never betrays, and there is 
no exertion which it will not attempt in return ; no effort 
which it will not make to oblige, to gratify, or to serve. 
Its sense of injury is strong, its contempt for meanness 
is great ; its perception of weediness and inconsistency 
acute - but its love a^d admiration where both are due, 
are exalted^ ardent, anp lasting. Perhaps generosity of 
sou) is iliewery leading feature in a character, and draws 
after it superiority of many kinds ; and among these^ 
the powerful and extensive sources of natural affections. 
However this be, the moat devoted to others have been 
least solicitous on the article of self, and this dispositions 
is precisely that of a generous kind aqd partaking of the 
ijuality termed disintere'ytedness ; one of the attributes of 
the parent virtpCj generosity. 


.CHAPTER XXVL 
GENEROSITY. . 


** IN THI {lORNINO SOW TUT IEED” ‘‘if THOO HAST GATHERED NOTHING 
fNTHTYOOTH, HOW CANSTTUtM) FIND ANY THING IN THINE AGE ” “TRAIN 
UP A CHIU) IN THE WAY HE BUOULD GO, AND WHEN HE IS OLD HE WILL NOT 
DEPART rAQM'IT.''” 

t3 ^ 

e 

1 !Yhbther then a child be, or not, born with this noble 
^iclination, woven as it were with his texture, let us treat 
vrith equed care^ so as to produce or to preserve it^ 
SF of a^lect, in either caie, will drayr a train of evils too 
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eomplieated to describe^ too-mafiy to enumerate The 
fairest and best examples of liberal practice, and 
eroua Hentimenta^willmake aa impression on the unsifted 
soul, and sarve as nourishment to the ^erma of this lofty 
yirtueiathe endued ^ne. Every person whose interested 
views we cannot ^ut suspect,, or whose meanness of sen- 
timent we know and cannot but despise^ should be ba- 
nished the society of children in whom, we would plants 
or cultivate^ the love for all that is great and good. 
Where children are to give, they sj^ould be encouraged ; 
not by word, but indirectly by ei&mple,^ to so freely, 
and nobly. A command woul(]^ immediately produce 
opposition; besides which,, the giving it would destroy' 
the very principle of generosity, which consists in the 
voluntary impulse immediately producing the act. Jeaf- 
lousy and envy are unknown to the naturally gen- 
erous child; vie must so act aS never to afford the smil* 

o 

lest opportunity for their appeas^ce in the disposition 
to which generosity is only a graft. We must be asr ten- 
der of the quality, when we imagine it toK^e bq^t slightly 
&xed in the soul, as we should be of a limb of the body 
which has bei&n fractured, and is only beginning to knit 
together. 

Ldberality is seen or not, in the opinions we form of 
others, Children, above all, are apt to deci(^ hastilf, 
.and to pt;onounce decidedly, lii doing so, however, they 
often copy the parent; or those neay them. The^' feel 
suspicious of one; displeased with another; mistrustful 
of a third ; disposed to ridicule a fourths How ill do 
such manners or feelings accord with the simplicity, and 
unguarded natural confidence of tender yea^s! l^^we 
find ill -nature, suspicion, satire,^ and illiberality in child- 
hood; where alas! must we look for the opposite and 
beautiful qualities of this early season of existence? Let 
us then, teach our children by example, to he cautious in 
determining whether they like or dislike, approve or 
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diwappro^c of any one. An ungenerous omtiluieiTt should 
nerer be uttered before ^tn ; nof should they know by 
exanpte, wk an ungenerous a©t to. Infanoy or child- 
hood will not afford time to make uireerisin experiment, 
or ran any ftak. The minds and thb bodies of cLildren 
arts hardening and fewming daily ; imprpssions, and sen* 
timent, and opinion, and peemliapity,. and inolinations 
are all fixing info character. Not a moment is to be lost 
in msking sure of all that we are oonvinoed upon refiec- 
tion, it is of importini^e to secure ; for if the opportunity 
for doing so, be Silowpd to pass t*y. we may seek again 
for,^ but in ‘vain. 

Disinterestedness a fine attribute of generosity, is not 
however usually seen to belong to childhood; for child- 
fen are said to he naturllly selfish. How far this defect 
may be produced by their education, or rather by the 
Want of attention and proper culture, cannot now be en- 
quired into; hut it is usubject worthy of enquiry. Cer- 
tain it is, tha^ children who are most pampered and in- 
dulged , Sind who hereby are taught ts think most upon 
their own gratification, have the least disinterestedness; 
that the liberally disposed, but spoiled child has always 
some portion of this quality, though it be uncertain in 
appearance and capricious in its objects; but that the 
^ll-trafaied generous child has asouli a heart and a hand 
hvenin bis tenderest years, for the moat engaging prac- 
tScebf this virtue. * If disinterestedness is the being su- 
perior to private interest, such a child may almost always 
'be'S^ti act from such motives, if a cake, or apple, or 

tlthcf fi^ety^is gfVenliiln, he will hold it In his little hand, 
OV^n awiy to givh to his sister, of his friend, or his 
fkVoUrttd maiil. If he is desired to eat it, he says, ^‘One 
fbt sister, tdo,** of Ibrthe servant, mentioningher name. 
Should this thiM be to see any sight, or to walk in 

d^of ttmadow, he seems uneasy and an- 
hapjfy, unlfss relative, or friends, share the same plea- 
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Mnre Tvith bun. irill go and f«toh papa, or or 

Clio maid, ho aajt, uid ^md£ly trota mwajr to grirtifyhir 
noble nature. If he tee one ektrer with cold, bis tfOle 
fingers are ready Co tear the far rtfip eC from hia 
erouB breast for a eoreriBg^ 

Whatever kiod aoV n propcveed, Chb deligbtfal, thonglt 
rare character of infancy, in all anxiety, ardour bii 4^ 
wiahfulnesa to aeaiet in it. If a* poor person is ^<}rdered 
food, he must carry Cfae<bread| ordfecnp^ or if peiMdf^ 
is ta he supplied with clothing, our little cherub maal^' 
forsooth, be indulged by ha>vin^ t^ carry the hat, or thoF^ 
coat, or the shoes^ hie own fpoml^is feet, wUlat he hini^ 
self went barefoot would be the same fa him,' if he ci^uld^ 
only aeeompliahhis fine purpose* Ob, if there be n be* 
witching virtue^ it is this. A gjreater there is, far trath 
stands supreme over erery oth^; but one more fascina^ 
ting, more endearing to human nature, theieis not. 

Aad yet this toop geuerosUyp nobleness of mindfand 
disTnlerestednesB may wander infa extremes/ an4 ea- 
ter within Uie pale of imprudence a^d erroy i Weh thsup' 
whkt remedy ? None ; none in ohildhcNMl'^ thedare wi^ 
grow without spoiling the wheat ; at aay rate, the root* 
ing up of OBU, might be the desinictioa of4hewtb9r. 
When the Tirtae is atreng, aad the harvest Is ripe,; 
the world, the ooSHnerceof the eelfiah world wa 
wih quickly bum redimdancies and wusdSForsfis. 

Ah extremes of tide viHue mnnt imMsh% wnd 
faing more than the'- lovel)|?iviFttte* itself in hsnmii of- 
modiratioflf behiadf 

And if 4he BoUe gature Is gnent fa.gfnroiiil d eel e 
others,^ how does it feel when deeds rehsrqp4^ 

back’agaii^ Whet^obbisgiof li^pU^t j whrtji^i^ 
joy; what touoUngw ei^eBi^s of' 
aadwhntohi^sweeef gratitude beaming frhelfdiif^- 
teanooe uod pomon.^ the g^ps^us soelt 
tiM jumfee rej^ps 90^, de ttna te- 
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Jund.conaideratioD^ and dtsin teres ted actot 
*1^080 alone whn know how greatly to gi^e^ understand 
haw to recerve nobl^. The gratitude of a generous man 
is atrcu^y unoeie, iiuperishable and profound. His 
words pf aqknowledgment are few. He wear^ the benefit 
ci^dcfred With dignity, and never for a moaieUiL, does it 
outer file lofty cbnoeptiou that a mean servility ; recan- 
tation of his principles ; flattery; or aconduct which he 
^ould not justify to himself^ would ever he considered an 
equivalent tor a kindness done with liberality, or a bene-> 
fitoonferred with<deli%^y. If he should, by chance, at- 
tempt to pii^a value upon »uch a beDefi<t, he would only 
f^eijgh it against actions similarly beautiful, and motives 
alHee hoble. And the bond of such a debt would be gra- 
titude of the most enlarged and exalted kind ; not traced 
in'^eeble characters, on fragile materials, but engraven 
by ardent fe^jing on bis l\eart, and sealed with the im- 
pfessionof 'Virtue, principle and fidelity. The parch- 
jDont bonc^ is destroyed- when the debt is discharged. The 
bond of gratitivie evon wheil it is mOre than paid, remains 
full #d|ibe with tile generous soul, and is un cancelled for 
ever. • » 

Ijei our ^childreli then, be shewn generosity, and their 
l^bnrie opened to the excellent virtues in its train. Let 
t^Cflbe taught he w4o be generous, and how to be grate- 
fM. MmB ! sIm, what a epectacle is it, to behold di- 
Itfiniitivef helplesa; ignorant creatures «o iU- trended as to 
HbMlAo^aney aH -things ibWs of right; all kindneaci 
theirs by authoi^ty; all favours theirs by merit. That 
thOJ^ tb ask» and fohave'^ 4o desire, and to oh- 

tidiV; to eewntfid, and be obeyed ^ who consider thanks 
uliBboeisavy^ u ir<0tlwuof^kind nets tob condescending, 
Mdthe ^ s dtog ^^bhgbtioB troublesoine 1 
dklas,^ we hShnowtOD^anj poor, ^ little d^oded crea- 
ttllds, whosb tninile^b^iHtg ^us ntwt^owed and contracted 
iMW'Wdtbttr^idMrMbeii^ aSsetioae# 
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tbou^hts, and desires meetiTip in one small foms^ 
and uniting in one am all centre, are found to have neitbef^ 
bope nor fear, enjoyment nor care nor gratifieatblflT 
beyond self. Whose every action is for interest, and’ 
whose feelings, motives, and principles are tbs vsiy 
reverse of those of generosity. 


CHAPTER yi^VIl. 


TEMPERANCE AND INDUSTRY. 


• ^ 

"a very little is sufficient FOH a VbLL NDHTCRSn RISE CP 

■AHLV IN THE MOHNINGf’ “THE SLEEP DP A LABDtTRINO HAN 1* PbEA» 
■ANT WHETHER HE EAT LITTLE OH MUCH.*« 


Thbse two virtues are very rarely found aepai^ted j. foyT; 
an acquaintance with and culture of the one, usually for*, 
wards an introduction to the other. The temperate man 
is generally industrious, aud the votary of true ioduatry^ 
is almost always a favourer of temperance. . They 
consequently joined in this cbapt^; end on awotber 
Count alio; temperance haviog been of neoesaitj cnnat*': 
dered in a former part of tW ,work^ need Imra b0 only, 
slightly mentioned. 

Ip the virtue of temperance are iMlndad those of po* 
deration, sobriety, and regularity. Tempwonw 
freedom from airexcess; it allows the use of 
and even luxuries^ hut not the abuse of them^' 
who is to know this Tirtue* must be prepared is. 
fancy, as has been already shewn, by daily wbkitidjaE 
neiUaesa of pprso#! wbotesMis and: nii^thida Ined i% 
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tMit iamodei^qaantitiM, rather frvqvent 
Ido ffloitilal. Bj dry and warm, but not luxuricmB 
rftiitpiiigi mwdi of air and exoroiae, and fdothiu^ wkich 
will imt haw eMfTated, but have braoad the oonstitutiou 
Bod^iba; and rendered them Tf^oroue, sprightly, ud 
BOUft^f To these may be added rational amAsementa, 
which recreate the mind, and give an ^elastio spring to 
die body, producing cheerfulness and content, and the 
inclination to employ both dhe powers of the mind and 
body. 

But it U not BufficieBt^to make good rules, unless they 
are by con tilffhed repetition formed into habit and prin- 
siplo« Accordingly we find that regularity is eminently 
required to fin the virtue of temperaooe in the soul, and 
to give it an influence ov^ our being, frame, and actions. 

An early retiring to sleep, and early rising; mealB of 
simple preparations at those times when nature generally 
eraves them with the keenest appetife; exeroise of all 
kinds for amusement and for health out of doors ; active 
sports and improving recreations within ; affectionate, 
but steady treatment, kind enoouragement, but none of 
that which is fidsely called indulgence, which too often 
b seen to be but a weak retracting of rules laid down, an 
UmavelHng by the parent's own hand of his web of aa« 
^ese united will in a very short time prodnoe 
Ike best eflbcts, work thems^ves into the existonce, be- 
teme a prineiple, and fully prepare the head 4nd the 
hand for the practicAof industry ; or the exertion of head 
or band, both, to some beneficial end. 

Wfam a httle ohild in p^fsot health, with buoyant 
spirits, liy^riy, animated, and foil of hope, is seen to lodt 
sageHy abMt him, hie band extended' to grasp at any 
tfnng, BO that he may but do semething, an ipjudkiow 
parson may call eat Observe the child, now; heiseon« 
aidering what mkohief he shall do next.*^ Snoh a ohild 
isrjMdweelQBgont misaiief for misohjcTa aaks^ bat aa- 
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plfrjntent; sod if this be not proTufed for bitii, 'he triH 
search some of a kind which may be mj.iirioit8 to faimoelf 
or others^ which shall really be misohief; and for wbieh 
when punishment follows, howeyer it may griese him at 
first, he will surely ^erwards disregard and relapse isto 
the same fault, for the Tery reason Chat his healthy body 
and actiye mind "will not let him rest in indotenoe, and 
inactiyity. Such a child will at length, be careless of re* 
proof andoorreetion altogether, and perseseringin ohanos 
occupation, fairly establish his chafacter for a misohioy- 
ousgirl or boy in the nursery of a Pickle in fke 
drawing room. * •- 

A mother’s first care should be to proyide resources 
and amusement for her infant and employment for her 
child, as soon as he is old eni^ogh to be what is oaHed 
mischieyous, which is, when he can use his legs and carry 
his hand to Whateyer is within its reach. It is yery Coti* 
going undoubtedly, to attend to such a obiki, audit may 
be puzzling to find what is exactly suited to his age and 
taste, but as to children eyery object is a nuTelts, the yery 
simplest and rudest is receiyed by them win deflght, 
A bit of wood, utrip of leather, a pencil, sheet of papery 
or pasteboard, or a few plain or coloured rags giyen one 
at a time, will amuse and occupy an infant in the armt^ 
as well as a child who can run alone. But it mustbia»S 

f 

yery extraordinary little child who will amufe himseif 
with one or all of these resquroes dming a longer period 
than twenty minutes or half an hour. Before thin time 
he is completely tired, and his weak powers arq quite ex- 
hausted. His delicate brain cqn endure no more; his 
attempts at self-entertainment can go no further. Th# 
objects cease to have any charm*^ Some effbit must DO# 
be made by another to amuse him, he can do no Bioro 
for himseltL He fiwte 9 cries, or mourns, mid eithef 
&lls asleep, or looks pitifully towards any person near 
him to be oomfor^, and asstotod. NstuiO 
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HI thi^, materially aasists her own ends. For by makin^g 
the chibt incapable of much selt^amusement, and by fur- 
nishing hina with the ineana of forcing the attention of 
otherfl, his frame has every chance for iinprovemement ; 
since a change of position and a refreshing of bis iimbs^ 
by lifting, tossing, or caressing, is one of ^the many 
natural expedients of the nurse to quiet or soothe the 
child, whose only complaint may be weariness of the 
mind Childreu will not sit inactive. If they are in health 
they must be engaged either through the eye, in gazing 
upou fine a#d won dei^l objects such as the streets, or 
fields, will afford ; or through the ear, in listening to 
sounds froul vocal or instrumental music; and by the 
ta8te,iD eating and drinking; or by the touch, when they 
handle every object they, can grasp. 

The ideas of a child do not separately remain for more 
tban an insta/itin his mind; he papnot pursue one, nor 
dpes he feel any sensible pleasure at apnew one, unless it 
also present a new prospect of gratification after his pe- 
culiar bshits an4 difiptisition. For instance; a good na- 
tured child may be shewn a tame bird, and may have a 
piece of sugar to hold, which the little aniipaJ^would peck 
at,^^and The sight would fill a gentle bosom with 

jqy, ^nd the new idea that the child would couceive, that 
he, was able, and allowed, too, to feed a creature so much 
1^8 than f«hims elf, and could make it happy, would he 
oxqMlpitely delightful. But the idea thus conceived, 
would*presently vanish, while the feeling of complacency, 
^ of kindness, done, alw ys imparts, would 
remain uadijiiinlshed. Something else to Look at; or an 
ohi^t tp tppnh or taste; or a snund to hear, be soon 
by hit gps^ures^ cries, or plaints. To lie, or sit 
and silent, .unlesp asleep, with no one sense amus- 
ed as am^n qr wiminp will apparently do for even an 
is imposB^h^e tQ a child. The little one, it is truei^ 
found by its mQther awake in its hetU 
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abd quiet in a morning ; but in this case it has either been 
soothed and coaxed into silence by the whistling of the 
wind, or the loud breathing of its sleeping companionb; 
by the handling of its bed clothes, or, if it be day light, 
of a feather it may have discovered; or else it has been 
attracted tJD the pattern on the curtain, the papering of 
the room, or theilies on the ceiling. If there be total 
darkness, the child is almost sure to cry for amusement, 
or soothing, unless he chaiiQe to be amused by sound, 
or toucii ; for in all, and every case, the mind of a little 
child can do very little towards its tjontentment or grati- 
fication. ‘‘ Mind, to me, akirtgcfotn is,” says'the refined 
and educated being arrived at maturity. T^o’the infant^ 
however, or little child, this part of his possession is 
to himself, of the least importance; nor does he ever at- 
tain to the knowledge ofits inestimable value, and god- 
like use, but by gradual steps^ steady care,.aud the most 
judicious watchfulness to assist the developement of its 
powers. • 

The first demand of infancy is feod and ease. Next 
comes that for amusement; and with the dawn'of reason 
springs the firsj: wish for employment. If he occupies 
himself in a work, in the which lie can contemplate ad- 
vantage or use to himself, or to any other being, he then 
practist^ industry, a virtue which is absolutely uecessa^y 
to the finest genius,' or the best natural dispdsition; a 
virtue which is, in short, requisite as a stimulus to bring 
all virtues to perfection. 

A child then, who look^ shhrply round him for employ- 
ment, and seizes without hesitation whatever he can 
carry, may have any of the (to us) trifiiug objects, given 
him ; we begin by the sheet of paper, for eXatnple. 
is delighted with the gift, looks at it, turns it rhuhd, 
smells, tastes it, and listens to the rustling noise ^hich 
it makes. For a time this is very well. Heis thien tii^d. 
The nurse or mother now called npon ^or eiettion^ takes^ 
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the papered to di’feraify his ftmiuQineai, tean it before 
the ohild. Thie opeiation eetomshes, gratifies, and 
roasea him by the auddaii orash^ ha p^ceivea with much 
wouder aod adauratiooi that by one ma^cal atroke, hia 
toy or poaaeBaioti ia 'multiplied into aeTeraL He obaerves 
with attention^ and neTer faila to attempt imitation. 
He aooo aucoeedai and oan tear paper aa well as hia in- 
atructor. For a ahort time this ia allowable; but surely 
a work of destruction should not he the only one given to 
his infant imitation and zeal? Waste and destruotion 
are not the lawful end^ of industry. Usefulnesa ia her 
laottoi and. public orj^nrate benefit her olyect. That 
labppr of the ‘hand or the mind cannot juatly be called in- 
dustry, which ia not conducted with any such view. It 
may he occupation, though it be worae in its tendency 
than itUeneas : but induairy, unleaa its tendency be such 
as the virtue qaight avow, it caojiot be. Af soon, there- 
to, as the child is able to give hia aUention during five 
minutea at a time, we should endeavour to fix it to any 
perfonnance v^ch n^y appear aomothing like working 
with a laudable hope. The very pappr he has torn and 
thrown ondhe ground, with whioh in that st%te he ia aoou 
tired, m mother night pick up and twi^t into some pretty 
fotm, into that of a fan perhaps, when use is immediately 
nogn, for she begins to fan herself and the child. This 
i$ more madorful. and withal more pleasing ; for the use 
ig. whioh the object may be put, . gives it value and inte- 
rest, Chat a child beginning to reason, instantly feels* A 
pnnoilt too, inpffUy^eugh*^ Dtiiang,pfew minutes the 
ohakl satiiijiidu to . bite,. and < handle it; but when he 

throws itaway eaftt^or nothing further, fii the mother 
dd^a pohatto the lead, and draw 0 
l^e or writWfiiWOfd on the diaoarded . paper, bow then 
ffiJU aha ohiiemFilbp 'eyes of haru^uthr^btra with ex« 
pag) Up s^fodi o«t has haul, ov^oyad Uo recover 
bhiftpwiaw^ ohlj be^ 
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cause he knew not its worth- Perhaps toq, he desire? 
the bright weapon which has shaped the lead. This, 
howeyer, he ought not to haye, whether shut or open. 
A penknife is an improper thing for a child, for if h^ 
knows it will Dpen,^he will naturally wish to see it iq 
that stat%, and will offer it to every one he is near, te 
give him the opportunity. He understands not that it is 
a dangerous instrument, and it seeqis to him strange^ 
and even unkind, that a thing which is allowed him tp 
possess, he may not enjoy after his own idea. Jt is infi- 
nitely better to refuse altogethqrj and occasional refusals 
a well ordered child must he accustomed and wiU 
learn not to repine at ; especially if ^ sensibfe motlmr 
careful to put few things in hir way, which he can long 
after, this description being fjenerally but such which 
he has seen handled by others. What child ever cried to 
have the pier* glass dragged from the wall,»aBd laid in his 
lap ? Or Ifrped oqt, that he wanted the carpet to hold ia 
his hand ? And yet a gaudy cai^et, and a locking glass 
are two very fine things jn 'the chiUl *8 ‘estimation, 
he has, even whilst an iqfaivt the sense to ifnder9taii4 
that both ai-e fixed, and cannot easily be moved* (f bc 
wishes to touch the glass,he raises up his arms to he lifted 
to it. If he wishes to touch the carpet, he struggles to 
be put down upon it, for he well comprehends he n^st 
go to both ; neither can be brought to him." But any 
one article which he sepu commonly used, and moved 
by any person, he immediately lays blaimto, and nTotions 
with his hand, and urges with his voice that it should be 
given him. Ths kcene&t hlaj^ or the^hnirpest pointed 
scissars he will as readily put up to his mouthy or draw 
through hU clo^d Angers, as would a bk^f pap^, or 
Mnen. But as 0^ch Weapons are highly dangeroUBy they 
must be prohibited altogether. If the child is to he taught 
Forhcarancei he most have bb first leaaoM awry 

leawi mfiju3 f©r Iwilfropor thinfi 

Y • 
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Ipurpoiely thfown m bin way, he must see many which 
he cannot^ aod pUghtDut to have, and tiiey will leave full 
eco^e for tiiO exercise ot thkS virtue. But where it is un- 
xv6i4ably called on, we should, if possible, contrive a 
tialliative; a sooiethi whicn may Hjualify the refusal* 
^^hen the mother has cuf the pencil, she may off ^r it. The 
uife wUl be perhaps suhciied. A firm refusal should in- 
ir^tly follow* ‘'No, my love, that is not proper for 
you; this pencil you may Uave.’’ Aud having thus re- 
solved and spoken, tke knife should be quietly shut and 
pul into the pockfit. ThlB steady manner of doing which, 
jds much as^tbe import lot the words, would persuade the 
ehilA there was nothing to hope for. If he choose to 
cry for it, let him cry. If he will not be satisiied with 
the goods he has, it is fit4ie should be taught. It is bet- 
ter he should cry in vain for a penknife, and thence learn 
to he satisfieB with his lot and possessions as a child, 
thEUi as a man, to fret iq^^he amidst of plenty and affluence, 
for things heyopd his reach ^ like him who wept for ano- 
ttiBT natiop to eSnquer, when hA was sovereign of a world ; 
{be sovereign of a world, but the slave, a.las! of his pwir 
caprice and will* 


chapter- XXVIIL 


T€MPfiRANC£ AND INDUSTRY. 


'■illrfO tst dbil AUO To MAiaTAI^ eooo WORK! FOR NBCEIRARt 

»|i jfoT OHf^irrpb.^ ^'«rwd «iii *o |<ab^R that un 
BB HOT JSLB, |FoB IMCWBRS TBAGURtH MUCH RyiL,^' 


,^f%lH)dren Bdi^anoe a little in age and strength, enlploy- 
mray kinds should be found ejtt for them. When 
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tkey begin to talk, they are coDtinilally enquiring ot Tfhat 
use one or other thing iSir Ariid this very wnrd, tise^ 
should direct and inflneiiee the mother iu the choioe of 
means to promote true industry in her offspring. Regu« 
lar stuilies, indeed book studies are not neoesaary for 
a cbihl ngder silt years of age; there is fiufficient in tbf 
book of nature, sind s^iraple arts, and in the school oftho 
virtues, to exercise mind, disposition, and hand upoB^ 
tiil the long list of superhcials which make up a modern 
tine eduoatiou is chalked out. The beauties and wonders 
of nature, and the excellence of the virtues present les- 
sons peculiarly suited to the tftnderest yeai;^, and they 
have this advantage, that thus gained by heart, at, th* 
right moment, they are never forgottenr 

Out of door employments for iittie children are various^ 
and may be generally turned tb their profit by being 
made of use. , Those within doors, require mure consi- 
deration of the mother to fit them to weak hands, and 
tender capacities. It is true thait the toys for childrea 
are innumerable; that some^of thepi are yery Ingenious^ 
and others very attractive: But our questionts now of 
those, whLc]|( blend amosemeot with use; be it in ever su 
small a degree. 

For a very little ciiild, it appears then, that pictures, 
not of mere paper which would be torn to pieces, but of 
paper pasted upon \vood and neatly colourud^ would 
be almost the first really acceptable gift. The objects 
represented should be'domdstic animals, in a set pevhaps 
of a dozen. They mightbo given one by one, the names 
of dog, cat, cow, horse, fly. ^c. being mealiSnedand a 
conapariaon made of each, if pol^sible, with the ghgjnal. 
Some exertioa of the infant mind is necessary to cgnpeiva 
the resemblanoe, or the >ssibUUy of shawii^ onasmaH, 
space an image of a large animal^ or indeed of any ani- 
mal whatsoever. Such a pack qf wooden picturef wo||ld 
give indescribable satisfaction to a child wflOftO taete ha4* 
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vi^ 

lidt treM dpoHedtry a Idad of gaiidf^ meiaM 

tffkcjfitAt inMttrs of his crapoablUty w lift ap and taka 
(jffetflora in them. Acctirdiog to a rery homety prervarb, 
<!r&on^ brei^^ It is tru^; and if cfare brings itioro 

or le^ of tfitaasitt^Sj tfre child who ta laoot distracted by 
tariety rt r h sf t be most happy. Ne-rar should se'feral toyo 

booka be given at once ter a child. One art a time) and 
thst one will be vahied. Preaemi two books to a little 
ghrl or boy who can read, god loves reading. An hour 
perhaps, wiR be lost m ctmsidcriog which mright be th# 
prettiest; and which the^WorthioBt of perusal. The title 
page is looked at agatpand again^ the frontispiece rsa^ 
tbihed, aiid*’the pictures tirnied over. Mama is teaied to 
pronounce which is the prettiest hook, and as no mother 
shonid reply at random, !die nmst say the cannot t^l ; for 
Aiough a mother is expected to have fend every hook 
which she ailf^vrsirer child ^possess, ills surely too much 
to require that she should treasure up in her memory the 
comparatiye merits of Master Billy and MtsS Polly’s re<-* 
spective adtentures. Jn shoH the books are often thrown 
down, add left tinread, which if separately bestowed, 
Wonld have been accepted with eagerness, <aftd perused 
with delight. 

Besides, if temperance is to be cultirated,^ it must ex- 
tend to pleasures and enjoyments of all kinds ,- and the 
^aste and extravagance, the destruetion emd disorder 
tthidh ait indulged child's store-room offers, *are nn-» 
dbnbtedfly not calculated to form or preaerm those habita 
klifeh nibdetation enjohia. SufficioDey, but not profuse-^ 
netis,*^b0il!d bn oinrrule. User, and notabuse, ourmai^iin. 
IF we WoUldF enorease ^ chihrs pbeasumr, we must 
doaf them oiit to fiiih*wtth cautfim,^ mid'try to make him 
diSCovbi^ kotf iftk a pi^opnr to each. Attundunce 

ptdduc^ sntTdty,' hnd hn wlmhin more thno twnry wunt 
liWAWIsh #91 fe^ ttcitement tolabohr iu 

i ti k kn^aitmly y ittwll teas wfU he suppos# 
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HI the droway aloth of plenitude, that any amuseineiit can 
he found ia pwauite which requite exertion of body or 
mind. 

But those occupations wbioh do not ask some efiEorjt 
fronr either, sre mostly unfit foe chiklren. Thus to re- 
turn to tho pictures *jast menifoned^ The senSe of the 
chifd is first eaugivt by the striking colours they exhibit, 
the sight being engaged ; next come the name and 
deseriptfon, when the mind is -addressed, and it rousesto 
Obserte the likeness, or to receiTe the information. Some 
exertion of the body ahottld aho adcompauyi as indeed 
of (dnldreo it surely will, every of sense. or faculty. 
The twelve pictures are tossed on the carpet to and fro,, 
^re examined, and apprehended. The cltild grows wrary" 
and discards them for some olh^r objects in view* We 
then ask the first regular effort of a child Now my dear^ 
as you are tired of the pictures, they shall be put away 
for another time; §fo, therefore, and pick up every one^ 
bring them to ftffdnau, and she wilhput them in the box.’* 
A spoiled, idle, seif-willed chHd ^rectl^^ refuses to do 
thWs. No, forsooth; be call run about the house nimbly 
enough when \ie so please, but to exert himself for two 
minutes to put In place, what he has chosen to scatter a- 
broad, is rlhat he dees niTt like. Bat the cfaiht whw has 
been gently trained to ohedioncev oompfiee, pedisqiB af^ 
tor a littIO kesitatinu ; he however does conli^y ; and 
as be runs buOkworde aud forwards to gsdher and defiy«r 
the pictures^ his little ^eeks^ fiUsbed With this' h» firsl act 
of IkborioUs industry, tbnt cheek deepens edbo with khe 
first' ffnsh of conscieue meritm the performenoe of an^ 
thre duty, end in the reward of a mocker’s smilm 

For BO tme it "is^ the# duty piprfMwasdy is. Uappinw 
gahmd. O ye tMok Mt that tke^an^ l^r of 

yonr infanfoto 'TlHne^ dwy and gnnAiew,*fo th« 
ing Of the wMok eJC thnir uti|pah 

right ! Oh no ; on aie contrary, ohwt tkMeUt^ 
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tie children alone know true happiness, Whose passions' 
are held under controul, whose desires are limited, and 
whose bodies are inured to the exercise and labour which 
are.p^portioned to their strength. 

Mi!^h of a little child’s time must, of necessity, be pas^ 
sed in plays and amusements wiiich are appar^tly of no 
utiiil}, excepting to exercise the bodily ,frame. He walks 
runs, bops from corner to corner of the room, and seems 
to have no one object in view; cut this passiveness of 
mind when the body is in active exertion, is not of long 
continuance; neither is it natural to children. They 
soon learn tp run only to'i.ha object they desire to possess, 
to be fretful and restless when they have nothing to ex- 
ert their faculties upon, and to walk or sit content when 
the object is undergoing the examination and trial of any 
or every sense. The older the child, the more persever- 
ing are his efforts, and the more eager biy desires for 
something for which bo may run ; with which be may 
walk; or which he may^it still and conteinpiate or enjoy 
after his own fancy. is then, of gceat importance to 
determine^ what objects are worthy of being set in his 
way. ^ , 

What toy for little girls is comparable to the doll? 
TendemeBB, concern, and all the watchfulness of affec- 
tion are by turns visible in the countenance and manner 
of °tbe li^le mama towards her wboden charge. And 
strikingly indeed does she copy those she lives with. 
Ghildcren are admirable imitators, and when the little girl 
fancies herself a mother, she invariably takes, as closely 
as she can, ''her own mother for a copy. Her manner^ 
tone of voioe, way of reptoving, expostulating, or com- 
mending her caatUms, jher excellencies,'^ or her fallings 
are all remembered, as well as a little child can remember 
any thing, and are acted. The doU is always the little 
heroine, commits the sam^ faults, has the tame iancies, 
wishes and dislikes widi her juvemle mistress. If the 
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tittle gir\ bas b«en accustomed to capricious treatment| 
60 is that of the doll, which is whipped, reproved, in* 
dulged, and kissed in the same minute. But if the child 
has been steadily and judiciously managed. Miss Dolly 
is reasoned with upc/n her faults, caressed for her g'ood 
behaviour, aud m^de, if she is desired to do any thin^, to 
set aside all amusement and every occupation, till, in ima- 
g-iiiation, she chooses to obey. Thus every lesson or 
practice of the real mother, is* revived in the memory of 
the imaginary one, to her injury br benefit. Besides 
these, ti.ere are inferior advantages to be defived from 
the amusement of a doll. The litlle girl leefros to dress 
and undress, and lo put it into a box, when she is tired' 
of playing fur that hour with it. Tl^e clothes wilt require 
folding, and kee]iing neatly arranged, and a child of 
even two years old of moderate quickness^ can do thus 
much, if she be notjtoo lazy to engage in any little e^ort 
of iniiustry ^fhatever. Indeed so Vuly feminine and en- 
gaging is this amusement, that 1 should alm^t be in- 
clined to augur ill of any little girl’s disposition ,40 whom 
a decided aversion appeared to this most useful toy. 

Tue slate and pencil, one thick enough not to ber easily 
broken, will make a pretty sitting amuusemeut for a child. 
Pieces of wood, of plain deal without any pointy of a siae 
which a little baud ctmld grasp, would also be^tseful lo 
pile up, qr move about, if the shapes of them were rounds 
square, oval, couical, octagcTh, &c. which might be nade 
to give early ideas of the difference of figures which bo- 
dies assume. A mutlier might pile up her squue blocks 
on the floor, till they resembled d pyramid or a house, or 
a well, or a number of steps. How long would. a*chiid be 
satisfied to remain belore he would beg of his mother to 
build him another pyramid ? or another house? Those 
who think such siiuple exhibitiqns would he lout on clyU 
dreu, are DO judges of the deep impression,* ^ough for 
4lie time^ shorty an object of interest makes iu their 
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u^iuds, and if suet r^pe^ted e^schibitions one single 
^otioD, joiilyi is gained, narnejjr, that a pyramid is a pile 
Tery diffeirently forified frpm tbatof abQuse, it is enough. 
Tbo -qnetitiou is not, how scientiftc, how learned^ how 
fsy&tematicy how prpternaturally wi^e is the child, but 
pimply this; does ho learn to think? And if we can pro- 
nounce that he really does try to exercise his mind, be it 
only for one minute daily, and on so trivial a matter as 
that of thi& pyramid, or evpR to the determining that the 
square block rests hcmiei' on the ground than the oval one, 
vre bare aceomplislied something. One notion a day, 
will raake^ three hundred and sixty-five at the end of a 
*year ; and how much fact ipost be stored, how many 
ideas suggested by this aggregate of reflection ? 

The truth is, that though nature does wonders for 
r^hildfeo in their earliest y par s, when the senses, the pow- 
ers of mind and body arc expanded by almost visible 
thrusts, every facultyjof the phiJd sppming to absorb, to 
drink up, if the expression pjay bepermitted, fajpts, know- 
ledge, inform^^tion, ypt is most of the exprtion to do so, a 
Toluntary work of nature. Let any person come forward 
to iOMUt in tWs work, and be cannot use tog much cau- 
tion* nr he too moderate* at firBt,in his gifts. Nature 
is very prodigal Vnt ah® is also very jealous. She like^ 
lint iutny&r^Rpo, hut such as is delicately offered, and 
^ndicipuflly made; Children, Uke muJes, may be trained 
f^nd^ledj they shojujd never he nverloadod, and seldom 
driven* Guide them from infancy aright; they will most 
prohahlykeep traetably in the right road, and will cer- 
tainly md g^9W, rea<ive npon a gentle eheck, or mudarate 
inoiteipeRt tn e^ertimif buffer them to run wild, at by 
turaf caprieinnalj UASWet and bnfry them on ward* .they 
^iU he sfmUed wd wortWeei adtogether* Jfl a word, 
willde every thing fpr if 
;pniljaan diann?^, tareather within oantion and 
taAdnrPMi dnni hni if capme^ ntfle»t> 
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irregularity, and inconsistencies are aur course of 
tice, we shall no- umre be go.verned. by her assistance^ or 
favoured by bcrinduigence, than would the man who after 
having sown his seeds in her bosom, yet mistrusting her 
powers, should dig them up daily, to examine their en- 
crease, oi to change tiieir bed. 

Another in-dopr employment for a little child is seen 
in what is called a Dn eh town ; or a number of pieces 
of wood in the form of houses, large and small, trees, 
&c It is a very pretty entertainment to move and place 
these pieces in every position; but* as children will put 
every thing to their mouths, ptlihse toys should uot be as 
they usually axe, white washed and daubed aver ^here 
and there with vennillicn, on pernicious colours, but 
should he neatly painted in oii.colour8> in which no pre- 
paration of lead, or verdigris,* or other dangerous in- 
gredient iiasjbeen mixed, TJie l>utch to\|o may consist 
of houses, churches, trees, benches, and even platforms 
of thill wood, painted green to Wpresent the middle of a 
square or park ; aod the iliotherdu arranging this toy, 
may change the order of it to the ciEcu5,,the square, thn 
crescent orth^ long street, according to her fancy. 

Diminutive tea tilings, mugs cups, or. ether little ves- 
sels of pure tin, vvh rein is nu partideof lead, draw or 
copper;, soldiers and leatliern balJS;, are harmless lo^; 
as are all forms of animals, or little veaseU tut out of 
wood Lfnpainted ; but as 1 have remarked, sucii aud 
other toys, should be offered sparingly, if we cannot dis- 
cover Something of use in their application. They are, 
it paust be reuaembered, but substitutes for the best of 
occupations for Little chUdrsn*: out of door reci eatintif, 
mud exercise. ’ , • " 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

% 

TEMPERANCE AND INDCkrRV. 


"^HIIl'IiAVDriU IIB TlRTORl.” "HB THAT OATHBIIBTH BT LABOCB iHALIr 
BWCREABB.” LOTS NOT i^BEP LBBT IT BRIMQ THBB TO POYKRTB. ' ANB 
■IBBCJBB THTIBLF." 

c Trt^he garden or the held, nature is kind enough to pro- 
Tide most bounteously for the health and the mind at the 
same time. The least )ioy or girl who can walk, is too 
happy to be allowed a Kttle penny basket, in which he 
may .deposit utones, grass^ mosB^ flowers, weeds, sticks, 
or any other treasure .that he can pick up; for those 
things which we pass fiiy unnoticed, or look on with in- 
difference, are, to a child, who puts forth his hand and 
gathers for himself, whilst the breath of heaven plays 
with his young locks, the sun gilds his path, and exer- 
cise raises a glow on his cheek and gives a spring to his 
Kmbs, all and severally; enchanting. An icicle, or a 
tuft of snow is an object of suoh^ wonder and interest 
to a child, that he would, if left to his pure uncorrupted 
fancy, jump for a minute with delight, to possess either ; 
and^iss it for joy, 'when the prize was fairly his own. 

But in r^rder to connect an idea of use with his love of 
nature’s works, we should teach the little one, whether 
hoy or girl, that throwing the soft apd the hard, as a 
flower and a stone together in his basket, was injurious 
to the weaker, and would spoil it ; that things of a kind 
as grass and weeds should be put together ; stones and 
gr&vel also j and flowets by themselves. We cannot 
the prettiest or most agreeable should be set apart. 
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^because a stone is almost as pretty and a^eeable [to a 
-little child, as a flower^ unless this flower possess very 
showy dyes; and we assuredly shall not be understood 
by simple innocence if we declare, that the stones are com- 
mon and worth nothing*, but that Oie flower has a value. 
This relative value of objects, the child will dearn soon 
enough of himself, when he can use a little spade, md 
has a bit of ground to call his garden. *He wHl thenun- 
derstand, that the beautiful little white flower of a^ender 
plant called chickweed, which he has so soften ^admh'ed, 
is to be dragged up hy the roo^t^ and thrown aw^.; as 
well as the fine thistle, the pretty blue bindweed, anti the 
yellow groundsel, whose flower whenripe, hebas sotofteu 
gathered to examine its white silken pod. Stones ^^bibh 
he has heretofore collected, the jed, the black, the blue- 
veined, and the white, he now discovers are only intru- 
ders in a bed of black mould, jatnd must be. drawn forth 
and thrown onaneglected heap, where they lie to be ready 
for repairing walks. All these truths a child ^ gradually 
learns, and each carries its oWn con,Tictioi^ The plants 
which are called weeds, although they be beautiful in 
themselves, he,finds to grow and spread so fast over 
ground, that they cover and choak up others which are 
wanted for use. The stones however curious, he sees 
by their being in the mould, obstruct and hinder seeds 
from darting upwards and downwards, and mast be re- 
moved. "And how much better is the gradual expansion 
of his comprehensive faculties by tliis experience, Hhan 
the forcing them to see and know what they are not, by 
any paeans convinced of, or prepared for, through inju^ 
dicious expressions of ‘‘Oh dirty stones ! throw them 
away, they are good for nothing.. Paltry weeds, don't 
pick them up,” and so forth. The child perhaps obeys, 
unwillingly enough ; and drops the stones which he can- 
not help thinking very handsome ; as he also surveys /ho 
wild convolvoluB, the blue peniwinkle, the white flowery 
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Chiokweed, and rich e^'roundael, and wonders how objects 
bedutiiul, cau b^' called UjL^ly or paltry. While, if he 
should be inclined to i^a^op over a plain bed of mould oA 
which he can see no leaf or flower, the g-ardener would 
perhaps scream out, ‘^»ake care sir;iyou must not run 
there, you will spoil n.y fine asparagus bed ; or if he 
stuck his s^pade in a soiled mound of straw, and tried to 
break off aTough piickly leaf, he might be checked by 
the injunction not to liurtMhe cucumber p ants,’* 

But when the boj or girl is a little advaiiced in know- 
ledge, and his faculties a«‘e somewhat expanded, he may 
be taught to jweed up fh * delicate plants, as chickweed, 
&c. *a grown person standing by, to sht)W which are 
weeds, and which are not. Or it would be preferable that 
this person herself should* engage in the work, to entice 
the child todlie same, for nuthing operates so forcibly, by 
way of incentive, as example. After weeding and car- 
rying in the small liaiut^barrow, Wiiteniig the ground is 
a heakhy Zeroise, and a work of industry. For this 
^his purpc^se, a small can, which might not hold more 
than ateatcop full of water, may be giN en to the little hand 
to sprinkle thi^ough the «^pout, taking cai^e that the left 
hand be equally used with the right, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of injury to a delicate frame. 

These r^iral employments With sowing and lending 
plants in pots, and in the seasons, helping to gather 
herb^ fruit, or vegt^tables, iir company ^with his mother 
or attendant, will fairly demand much time. .But there are 
Other reso\|Vces which conduce to the chilcTs advantage, 
aihitiag amusement and utility. The poultry yard *for 
those ^children who are brought up in the country, is a 
delightfiil attraction. The child should rise nearly, and 
ottend his mtiiher or the maid to this interesting spot. 
Tbo little basltet shou^ be filled with corn, th^ the child 
majr. Scatter it abroad among the fowls of Heaven, an4 
^tearn the exquisite sensations of makingi even a brute. 
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liappy. Nay, I canaot see that it would degrade the 
child of a peer to be seen with a little milk in his pitcher, 
or a few scraps in his basket, for the f^enerous beast whose 
eye and ear have been strained, in the depth and stillness 
of ni^ht, for the pro^eclion of his noble master. 

All th ese hints may seem very puerile, but what is the 
capability of alitflechild? The employments here enu* 
merated are small ; toe labour trifling. What then ? Is not 
.first childhood the ai^e of bed^iniiiiij^s, and are notthe first 
befjinnin^s and principles of all actiqn, virlue, and know- 
ledge, small and teeble? These,hint8 are suggested with 
diffidence. And as in them is dot comprised hcilf the use- 
ful employments wiiich upon reflection, may be found foi;, 
a child, so they are only offered, that they may be im- 
proved by practice and ma'ernaj ingenuity. 

Amusements there are which , properly come under the 
denomination *of sports, dn wdiich alitde girl or boy may 
partake. T4ie hoo|), battledoij^, drum, kite, bat and 
ball, &c. And there are others wiiich belong exclusively 
to the one or the other sex; not bT^ause« female iofaiit 
need be debarred the toy that lier brother has, but 
because naturb so works in her, that she of herself, 
after a few examinations, throws away that which delights 
him. A girl is soon tireil of a whip, the boy exults in 
the use of it; the play of marbles,"*^ every boy is fond^f, 
the girljs soon weary of them. However, con^derationi 
of mere amusements, •do nut belong to this place. 

As children improve in mind »nd stature, industry as- 
sumes in them a nobfer and more distinct forok The little 
girf at four years of age, or earlier, begins of her own ac- 
cord to desire to-work with her needle like her mpther, and 
all the women ef the household. * The boy wishes to be 
taitght to count up to forty, sixty, a hundred, to gofur- 

• Itli perhapi KB Well here, to remark that if little ehiUra are aUi}We4‘>0^*^ 
'blep, they thiould be of Buch a liae only, kb to niake It i^pouible that itl9f 
•heuld ever be intvoducwl Into toy nouta ufidar twtlva 
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ther than he has ever gone before. The girl ^ks her 
mother to shew her the way to make out in her little book 
the pretty stories of which she has juM heard one read, 
with new delight for the twentieth time. The boy desires 
the same, and moreover is very anxious to scratch on 
his slate, as soon as he has learned the alphabet, a few 
undefinable j-ugged broken signs which he is pleased to 
call letters; tliesehe hastens to run' off with to his father, 
while the girl asks for a handkerchief to hem for her 

Here then are the faint^ openings of this virtue, this 
admirable oRe of industry. A virtue which the great and 
tjie good; the poet and the artificer; the husbandman 
and the prince must be acquainted with, or nobility, vir- 
tue, genius, invention, blessings, temporal, and spiritual 
will have been givenin vain. 

But these opening buds pf virtue would not thus so 
happily put forth, let it be remembered, if early seeds 
had not be^ carefully aniid patiently sown. Children ac- 
customed to spand th&r natural activity on matters use- 
ful, as weir as engaging, will soon learn to be dissatisfied, 
if, after an exercise or exertion of one or twodiours, they 
cannot produce some little proof of labour well applied. 
The girl, after a patient trial of a whole hour, starts up 
froip her mother’s feet, and tells her that, at last, she hoj 
dressed bet doll, all by herself. The mother, with a pa- 
rent’s smile, strokes down the head of her child, and 
with a'h unaffected eitpression of surprise and pleasure, 
takps thewojiden lady in her hands, and, on examination, 
finds that t)ie petticoats are all awry, and the frock t^d 
in knots. Her commendation comes first; a hint how 
the thing might be improved, next; and encourage- 
ment, temperate, but kind, to make another trial after 
a while, finishes the pleasing lesson. In all the little 
griefs and sui^tesses of childhood, a friend is sought, 
with whom to share tbeim When chi^^dren find a sympa- 
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thy always alive to their griefs, and an encouragement 
ever ready to meet their best efforts, they will, sooner 
than is generally credited, be inspired with the ambition 
to do well, that they may gain commendation; for, after 
all, a little child is but a mortal like ourselves, and is 
fain, at tiities, to adhere to virtue for the credit she brings, 
ere he learn to lowe her for virtue’s sake. Notwithstand- 
ing which, let us be content. If; with the child’s fair 
actions, we mingle honest praise, and attemper this praise 
with a gentle observation on the appj^rent failings and de^ 
fects which it presents, he will, run little risk of being 
spoiled or corrupted by it ; Specially if we "always re- 
member to put in this check: ‘‘For a little child asyoUii 
are, it is very well, my love, &c.’* For the want of such 
a clause, how many unfortunate ehildren do we see 
strutting, and tossing their heads, and arrogating to 
themselves, the importance and consequence of grown 
persons: thet girls deeming entirely to forget that their 
frocks, are less thaq the gown of & woman; oiwthe boys, 
that they are not old enough to WGfiir a ^^rd and regi- 
mentals, only because both have heen^ extravagantly 
praised, and^tbeir little merits over>rated. But if a love 
of generous commendation he excited, the motive will 
urge to meritorious action, and action often repeated, 
will produce habit. JLiet habit be fixed, and virtue fa^- 
ly known, our object is gained, and we triumph. 

It may here perhaps Jbe expected, that a list of regular 
employments for children of four or five years of age, 
should be given. This will be no difficult teisk, but it must 
stand over for the present. The yirtue which we are con- 
sidering, has assi\med her own form, and our bu^ness is 
not now BO much to ascertain what purposel industry 
maybe applied to, as what industry actually is, and this, 
it is presumed, will he seen in her several attributes. 
And these are, activity, emulation, exertion or labofir, 
diligence, perseverance, and expedition. 
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" Of activity, or that desire for action, which ftil CfhildfWl^ 
who are in health naturally posae^, 1 hnve already spa- 
ken. When cultivated and miproVed, it grbWS into a 
wish to be employed and hx. busy in Some u^fnl Work* 
fiut thi^ activity, if left to feed up6u Itself, Without an^ 
object or any laudable pursuit, Will 'degeOeriite ititb i^Kt- 
leBsness producing inischievnns effects^, ahft Wfll eXhaiist 
itself, and settle into barrenness and sloth. 

The next attribute of industry, is 'em ulaftion. Not thkt 
improperly allowed, which borders on vicious propensity, 
producin^^ envy, rivalsbip, and jealoiisy, but the enrtula- 
tion whiqh" teaches that t\ipre is excellence sbmewhdrC, 

" anJ that all may hope to find if. This emnlation begins 
by imitation. We behold some work, dr some pci^ection 
which pleases or delights; we dOiisiddr it wi’^h atteation, 
and feel the wish to do or attain the same. We Set up 
the model, and begin to cbpy witli alacrity and Ch^rful- 
ness. Itie boy who Ji>dks on with^bdt emtflation as hia. 
mother shews him A, and will certainty be lon^, ete 
he can I'temenoter them, becanse he is iridifl^dlit to the 
'Subject. the girl who is'Rred by emulktion, Watchf^^ 

With earnest attention every pkrt bf l^ie fi^eratfon, Which 
the first l^sbh^of ndfedleWdrk tndludds. To temcniber 
the process is to her cbth'pdrativciy 'easy, for rfhe goes 
ifrifh a jpe-fletei^indd Will to imitate thttvvhldh has seed- 
ed to her, admirable or Worthy df hefng cdpidfi. This 
Ibriegs us to the neit attrib’dtfe of industry. Which is'^ex- 
ertion. 

No Bodfidr is the desii^e <d iibftkfe 'faiWy ft^abtishdd, . 
thah the idtilation cdhiitfences hy exertion, Vdtiiiy bt 
men tall , 

6en1iiQe indliktridiis eiertioii klwhyk the 

coacui^^bh^e df 'mind, WrhSch k sidihiM 'fiispdsftidh 
B^domlii'm^s t6 iflic Worti. A laiy ft Will 

lidfd a book ifi hts hMhd, Whefo hd isi^qdlred^dfehfti a 
lesson; and the Ihffdtbilt 
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het tHI ; or will make a few fttitcbe# ftf- 

ter a dozen lessons, more awkwardly than wLi^n alia at« 
tempted life Atst. The advantage ot‘ tiie book tn the hoy^ 
kud of the beedle te the g-irl is pretty equal: in tfUtb, 
there will no whuterer result from any effort, 

unless it acOompftDieii by industrious e 2 :ertioQ. 

And as mere nJomentary exertion is productire of on - 
ly momentary ^ood, a continuance of endeavour isabso* 
lutely requisite, during any gWeu time, as five, ten, twen- 
ty minutes, or an hour, to brin^, the work into some 
state of progression. This coiiitanoy of exertion it» im* 
plied in diligence. A diligenf child will, in f}le miuutea, 
have learned to count the figures upwards, from on^ to- 
ten. A slothful child of the same age, of equal, nay, su- 
perior abilities, will repeat the’^en figures after bis mo^ 
ther, during ten successive days, twenty times each, and 
will on the el^eath day^ know sonroely any* one of them. 
Is this discredited ^ 1 can indodd confidenily maintain 

my assertion, to be founded in truTth. • 

But as *in all works, and buiitM effons, and, njofn 
especially, in those of feeble childhood, relai^ation, anj 
total Cessation ^om labour and exertion must be admits 
ted, do in order to perfect what we have begun, la it an 
absolutely necessary to return with the ardour and in* 
dustry which were shpwn in a beginning, in order to an* 
sure comjplete success in the end. Thus we commence, 
and happily, our exertions qf to day ; a progress, ho ,v- 
ever smalb is discernible; we are fatigued. The work 
19 put by till the morrow On tlie morrow wo recom-r 
menCe with the same, or encreo^d activity, emulation, 
"exertion and diligence. We carry, theOp to th^ work, 
another and Important band-inoid*of industry,' perseve- 
rance: and because time is precious, and uur anxiety 
su^oiently great^ we are mindful to get forward without 
unnecessary delays, and to do Vhatover may in reason 
be done in that periad. Herein is expedition ; a most 

2 A. , 
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useful quality ia every importauij or trifling business of 
existenee. 

* Such, in a few words, is industry. Happy the child 
in whoip this virtue may be inculcated!' Most happy 
the mother, or toaeher, whoso instractioiiB and example 
are met half way, and cherished by a willing toind, and a 
ready hand ! 


GHA^'raJR xxx: 

FORTITUDE. 


^^TKltlPEBAWC# AND PRtJDSNCBf JUiTI^B AND PORtlTDDB, WHICII ABB 
IDCH THINOe AS M&N CAN ^AVB NOTHINO MOflB PROfITABLK IN THEOi 
“the PATIBHT IN fPlHPr Jg BBFTBB THAN TBB DRODD IN 6PIBIT." 

tn 

C5- ^ ♦ 

This sublime virtue asserts her dominion over the soul 
in two ways : first, in the power of Bufi*eriDg well; and 
secondly, in that of acting, on an emergency, well, also. 

We saw in a foregoing chapter of this work, that it 
was noble to forbear; and in this,, the attempt will he 
idtfdctoahew, that it is equally ndble to bear. 

By bearing, or sufiering, is generally understood, a 
calm endurance undOr the drosses, pressures, or afflic> 
tions of life/ Such a resignation of the soul, is main- 
tained bf the inspiration and lessons of patience, tbs’ 
attribute and hand-maid of fortitude. 

Patiehqe! most enduring useful virtue, when evil rose 
with sin, she also appeared on earth, the peculisir gift of 
heaven. Gracious providence, gracious to us fallen, 
cr^atures,.^ H bo only in bestowing this antidote to evils 
and human miseries^ which are the firuits our own sin, 
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4)utof which in the power of endunuxce^ orthe^remedy, 
owe to thee. 

Let UB now enquire wh£t are these eyils which shade 
the best hours of existencei to counteract which, patience 
is by all the wise and the good of every age, and every 
religion, held forth to view and recommended ? 

The evils of life ! Where then shall we begin ? What 
station, rank, age, sex, relation shall we fix on? And 
how attempt to enumerate the kinds and degrees? Ah, 
it were far better to travel back to dhe age >of Infancy 
which m truth, is our province aifhis time, than^o plunge 
further into a labyrinth of diflleultios. Infancy 'will surely 
offer some points ‘to lay hold of, will afford ns same- 
food for the enquiry. Let ns then, take up the consider- 
ation of crosses and evils to whihh infancy and childhood 
will probably be exposed, and to which, if patience be a 
virtue treasured in their souk, they will ilever want n 
friend to becomnigiy receive- evecy attack. 

The first evil of infancy is sicRness, sorrow being a 
part of the inheritance of man aftfng wffh a ^ousand 
good gifts and blessings ; his natal cry is but a prelude 
to the many others of want, pain, or Uneasiness during 
the first few months of his existence. That ababeehouVd 
he susceptible of every change and every slight uneasi- 
ness is not to be wondered at, ^considering the eXtro^e 
delicacy^ of its ^ame, antfthe weakness of its powers. 
Nevertheless there are- means, which every zealous mo- 
ther may learn to use in general cases, and which she 
may, in particular OUOS, adopt under the iustMictions of 
her physician, which will be foupd to lessen, or it may be 
prevent, much di9tress to her child. And ♦^wherein, *'wiH 
isihe perhaps enquire, ^wiB be th^ great advantage of so 
vloiog, if we except the sparing of ^ome small matter of 
'^nineasiness wlBch ts hat oral to^he state of infanoy, mid 
which mij^t Bc&reely' nffeet the* child, but which to jfre- 
T€fnt dr proVido Mr my piit, would demand 
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gr^ates^ pottien of my time, my quiet, and my pase? ^ 

Id reply to aD imagiimry question, such a upe as would 
not 1 believe^ pafls the lip of any mother, but which 
would float iu the iiiinci of some, it must be obserTed, 
{and aU have doubtless had occasion to remark the same) 
that as frequent sutferin^ produces reiterated expression 
of sorrow either by signs , or words, frequency ,of action 
and passion is moulded into principle, and habit, so the 
8ufl*eriu^ person is almost always one inclined to grieve 
and mourn^ and be dissatisfied with himself, and others* 
Is it not adviseable then, to take precautionary mea- 
sures in the first instance, > and by extreme attention to 
infE^nt wants and infirmities, to jirevent as much as pos- 
sible the expression of sorrow, which, when permitted 
lot a length of time, and to recur frequently, will invari- 
ttbly affect the whole disposition with fretfulness and ir^ 
ritability, an<d impart a sourness and glo&m to the pret* 
tiest features ? No mother perhaps, ever heard her child 
moUrn and cry with indifference; and if when he seems 
to be suffering., she then exert herself to relieve him, she 
perhaps 'thinks her every duty fulfilled. But what if 
this uneasiness whether slight or severe, what if it might 
have been wholly prevented by care and attention on her 
part to the quality or quantity of his food, the arrange- 
ment of his clothes, the making of his bed, or the regular 
rity of hfe taking the air ? How many casuaT indisposi- 
tions must infants be seized with from a trifling fieglectia 
fmy'clie of these es^ntials of food^ exercise, sleeping anti 
ifress ? And would not one imagine, a mo- 

ther must feel in the possibility of being able at any 
^ost of trouble to herself, to spare hff child’s delicate 
body the shock of leaving his untried heart to the risk of 
being warped by trials, wbieh he is top fenhle to support, 
aud which he needed not to have uudergnhf^f 

Py sparing the chUd^a tender fraiM dttiwjf tflp 6r»t 

months, Hs unmqulded di^psit^n 4f Alan left tp jrar 
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ceive gradual aod good impressions, and is not at once 
iiardened i#ito f'retfuJness, irritability and impatience by 
uneasiness, ur torture, produced by neglect and careless- 
ness. At this period too, we may in some degree, dis- 
tinguish between the cry of caprice, of want, and of pain ; 
and a mother may blfer a little check to violence, which 
with an infaut c/ more tender age, it would be difficult 
to do with safety. Infants then, in a word, should be 
prevented by every care and attention, from mourning and 
pining from any cause which it may be within the pos- 
sibility of a mother to prevent. It is not enough, that 
when the lamentations and cries actually begin, the mo- 
ther is active and anxious in seeking a remedy ioii thp 
present evil; that evil should not have been allowed to 
exist, unless it be marked by the finger of Omnipotence 
in the signs of regular sickness; sickness which has not 
as far as tlie discriminatioji of man cai> extend, been 
brought on^ by surfeit, or irregularity, or negligence. 
To such, indeed, we bow dowM the neck EUid submit ; 
whilst at the same time, we arepermittol to use means, 
aud to hope for a blessing on them by recovery. It is 
here that a* tender mother is truly pained. An infaut 
stretched before her, struggling with a disorder which 
seems almost to overwhelm it, without the power of ex- 
pressing how much it suffers, is a most distressing ot^ct, 
and though she nan give no lesson of patiel^ce to the 
helples# sufferer, she qiay h|;re find the fullest opportunity 
for the exercise of this great virtue In herself. Perhaps^ 
and iti 3 pleasing to indulge the thought, the quiet, uu-f 
ostentatious attentions, and deep anxiety of an affected 
hut patient mother, may not be wholly iinimpresae4 
Upon aP infant’s mind. It is •even possih'le, that 
nhi^d patch something of the manner, the qniet 

resignation of virtue from her whom he is hnsinning tp 
Jove better than every other bdng ; and that be maV bn 
hjr it so ni . tn^fepl soojJied, nny, ovon inspirptlj 
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A^dwhynot? Infants certainly notice tirsti and then 
imitate. Who can trace back the very first impression 
of vice and virtue in himself ? No one; for impression 
of virtue end vice ^ras made, before his memory will car- 
ry him, that is, his disposition Was formed, hent and 
outlined in the first year of his life, of which time no man 
has any recollection whatever. It seenfS, then, not very 
improbable, that patience practiced by a mother who un- 
dergoes the affliction of seeing her own child oppressed 
by illness, may really improve the heart of this child by 
Shewing forth the charn^ of such a virtue. She does 
well therefoiV, to encourage ))atieoce, since it offers this 
two fold advantage. 

Should the child survive the attack, and be restored to 
health, he must, in the coiafse of time and by degrees be 
initiated into all the branches of this most useful virtue* 
Sickness is the grand evil oHnfaricy, if it may be allowed 
ns to call that an evil, which is permitted by our Creator, 
and to supjtbrt it well is a duty of great importance, and 
one which^we stfould never fail to enforce betimes by the 
g^entlest means, whenever an opportunity can be afforded. 

It is, however, a very difficult and arduous task for a 
mother when ^he is sitting by an invalid child of one, 
two, or three years old, to bring herself to reflect how 
mu^his (|isposition will be injured, by extreme induU 
gence shewn to his suffering body ; so diffiOult a task, 
that hune hut the best of mothers, who make their duties 
their guides whether such be painful or pteashtg to 
their natntes, will undertalke it* And truly does it hring 
its ovrn reward ; fo^ in general, the Well-ordered chil- 
dren, wfan taught to forbear, best leam In* the houf of 
trial,*' how 'td'^ eh dure: "Sdch children 'do not certainly 
kiS8*thh'ihedfcihb Otip ^heh it is presented, hot are they 
t^hichd^ to'ieh didfetor, who is ahho^t alWays distikdd 

by &lle inva^i^ ; iMit o’n the other hond'they do ndt 
of mge, ^wbfln iheit ihti^her, after 
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haying judiciously spared them the disgust of seeing a 
nauseous compound measured out under their very nose^ 
comes unexpectedly before them with kiud, but firm 
countenance and manner, and cheerfully presents the 
dose which she req^uires them immediately to swallow, 
ere they can have fimeto examine its colour, Quantity and 
smell, and set tfiemaelves fairly against it. These chil- 
dren who have been long accustomed to obey, now per- 
ceive even amidst all the hu^y,. disorder, and relaxation 
incident to a pBriod of indisposition, that the parent they 
have been used to love, and resj)ect, and obey,. wilLnow 
submit to no refusal. A few wry.facea perhaps, may be 
drawn, some natural tears may be shed ; *the mother 
cheers and soothes ; but with firmness presses the 
cup to her child’s lip, and as he^will not struggle against 
it, she gently introduces the draught, which when once 
fairly in the mouth, must be ^WEillowed. This task accom- 
plished, and without a bargain^ -without an extravagant 
demand from one, or a rash promise from the.other, she 
hastens to give him any triBe to-which J»e may be par- 
tial, to smother the disagreeable taste as speec^yas may 
be ’j for it wef& harshness indeed, to refuse to a little 
child on such an occasion, what we do not deny to our- 
selves ;.and it were cruel to allow a distressiug ^ensaiioa 
to wear itself out, when w« can withuafety put asty^ to 
it at once. " 

Aftei*such a great effort of submission on the part of 
a sick child, a mother will naturally be inclined to give 
him the praise he deserves ; nor would she be just in with- 
holding it. But she should be cautious not to say too 
much, for at no time are children more inclined to^ro- 
sume, and to grow refractory, than during intiisposition. 
The steadiest manner a mother can assume, in such a 
moment of anxiety, will be infinitely the best ; not that 
an over anxiety betrayed in the countenance would affeot 
the child with a sei\^e pf danger; be, poor innocent nor 
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, not oil^ for d^i^gefs, or for thdpo^ibtfc 
quencefi of severe ilToess. He only kno^s he Is very un- 
comfortable; and if he Bbouldobserve his mother ohatl^ed 
▼Cry much, from her ordinary calmnoss to a state of agi- 
tation, evidently on his 0\Vn account ;r should see her look 
ttpou him tvith a disposition to graht all he might ask; 
Should find her giving Way upon every fretfalness he 
Idight be inelined to shew, then, it is more than probable 
tfaid ^faltd wtruld Choose to hate a thousai^ whims, would 
Olort his Will in a thousand ways, and would, at last, 
rise fi^om the bed of sickness, very materially worse in 
mind and h^art, than when he lay dOWn Upon it. 

” But let the mother heroically bear Up in presence of 
her child, and preserve, as far as a mother eati preserve, 
the dalm equanimity of deportment Which she habitually 
displays. Sympathy and tenderness, she may still give 
him, and shohiay the more'^happily do so, as these vir-* 
tUOi atid engaging affections of the 'sbul, afte most elo* 
qUent wh^ stlent. The little surferer will see all that is 
tender, Bo<Mtitn^, and ^xpreSBiVein (heloVed Oounlenance 
which bettde Oter hts hed ; he will derive comfort from 
looks; hut from Words, Words often uilmeSoing, he 
win Hot gather, that all authority, hitherto deemed sa<« 
ered, la now to be set at nought, and that boundless lU 
is be the order of the day, » 
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CHAPTER XXXl. 
FOftTmjOfi. 


VIlATIOEVCfc II BttOjOGHT VPON TUCl, T4KV CHEERFCLLT 4IID JUB4* 

TI^T.” “ IF YE ^ WELL AND SUFFER, YE TAKE IT PATIEMTLY “tRJ. 

BULiTlON WOtlKETH PATIENTE.” WhE 1WTO toU THAT IFAVI 

rAlIBHOB} AMR WHAT WILL Yl D9 WHEN THE LOUR SHALL YWIT TOjU 


As the chtM grows older, and is able to anderstand Vfasft 
is said, he should be taught, that by endeaTOuriug, as 
much as he can, to bear in q^et submission ally pains 
that may seij^e him, and by shewiDg a willingness to taklK 
any remedy pfe 9 ci;jbed by hil mother, or the doeter, Ine will 
actually less*en those pains; if can prevail upon hkh 
to make the expeiiitieDt once, w^Jich a spoiled cliild Will 
never do, but which a Well trained one will nohdemur tn, 
he will be iiiduced to try twice; especially If the tfmthef, 
or those about him endeavour to cheer him when ills safe 
flo to do, by any encouragement, diversion, little ta!e,<9t 
other amusement, as a rewai‘d for his most laildable 
ertiuns. There is, however, a great difference fe 
ren*B natures; even, perhaps, if such a thing were pOt* 
sible, as that two children* twins for instance, could bn 
brought up to have th^ same treatment in ^rery respect; 
to have tb^ same words addressed to them attlTesarQe 
under the influence of the Aam^fefelings ; to nee^e -sanm 
actions done with the Same views^, and tp kiip,w*iio rarfe^ 
tion whatever^ even were such a phenomenon botHdd» 
two beings formed by eAncatioti in the same iii(it|}d, 
natHres Y^ould yet, peVhaps, bp sd. widely diflSfrimftt, 
fhe one should he Ibiiud iO besr pain lyi^ ail4 

patience, the other) hSVfeg hbd the saihe bt 
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precept and example, should take it in a different maunfur^ 
aud jet not a disgraceful one either. The one may be 
calm, quiet, gentle. The other, silent, dejected, me- 
lancholy, retiring, averse from any social intercourse. 
Surely the last Trill not deserve the ,, names of rebellious, 
repining, irritable, fretful, which we~bestbw on the im^ 
patient? Both are submissive in their way. The serene 
soul, after his steady, quiet, eventenour; the high spi- 
rited after his manner of bearing, whicj[ is with more 
dejection than the easy tempered. Each endures after 
his own peculiar bias or pharacter, and this it is impossi- 
ble to conicoul. The* habits, manners, principles and 
■knowledge, education cancommand with undisputed sway. 
The bias, bent, turn of character, is impressed by Pro- 
vidence. We may stifld, but no human art ean, per- 
haps, ever entirely extinguish or destruy it. Some 
children, consequently, of the same family are observed 
to suffer aloiosia mart^sdom in their infancy, and to do 
so with a' patience and cheerfalDef?s truly admir^te; 
whilst otl^ers a^e altogether as refractory upon the slight- 
est indispositions ; and BO fretful and capricious, or, as 
it is called, humoursome, oa their recovery, as to be tor- 
ments to every one. In considering, however, the merit 
of the children first alluded to, we may sometimes find 
tbaA:J:hey Jiave been gifted by nature with a happiness of 
temperament which is not easily discomposed; and we 
may always recollect that all ehildren appear to us to suf- 
fer more than they actually do. In the pity and sympa- 
thy we give a sick child, we associate the idea i>f mental' 
suffering, of hopes and fears of which he ca» have nona^ 
He l^aanot, like grown persons, the evils of imagination 
to brood over, and distract him, or to aggravate his 
bodily complaints; he has no fancies at work, and bis 
iqQ^iuation is wholly at rest,, as to pvobabiltties, on the 
Perhaps^ when we have thus divided off from 
eacaal illness of childhoed, all s][mpalhetie disease 
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eftbesoul^ ¥r« L»Ye left only that which maybe borne 
with tolerable calmness ; if to the eomparative lig'htneas 
of the evil, we Buperadd a dispositioD happily biassed^ 
and to this blessing, that, also, of good training from in-- 
fancy, under a good mother, all these circumstances in 
a child's fdvour, will help to secure the virtue of patience 
to him without ai^ difficulty, and wem^ add, too, or any 
great merit.of his own. Such a -child, when he .does re- 
cover, will mend with as tonii^ing rapidity ; indeed, most 
children who are spared, seem to leap from illness. to 
health, with scarcely an intermediate step. An^ abov^e 
all, may this be observed in such children, a»ithas been 
just noticed, whose habits and disposition 'are botlLui 
their favour. 


But enough has, perhaps,. be^eu said on the subject of 
sickness, which, as it is the first evil of childhood, and 
the embitteref of every enjoyment, must b»the first sub- 
ject for endurance; and one, for* which patience should 
betimes be prepared. 1 tberefoiV proceed to the secood 
sort of evil, which a child Has to*bear,vin the crosses, 
contrarieties, provocation, opposition, or disappoint- 
ments, arising* from a thousand .causes, not to be con- 
troulled, or through himself, or .those about him. This 
may seem a list of trifles ; but they are sufficiently wear- 


ing in the day and d^y of existence, if they are constant- 
ly grinding on the rough surface of an irritabfe 


temper. Where tbe tompcf is smooth and even, many of 
the smaller evils glide by, aud are not felt ; whilst the 


weightier ones, which assault human nature yi her weak • 
e8t^mts,Hmke their impressiop, but are prevented from 
overwhelmiog ip their force, bj the hand ot ^patience, 
which upholds all U touches. ■ ' * 

It is impossible, and wore it otlierwise, it would per- 


4iapB be superftiloaa, to try at enumerating what cannot 
be numbered, but of which every person has. every* Haj 
^ example befora bis ejM ; the petty vexations and 
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oroE«es of fiffe. C^Mdren no more UiM ouroeleea are 
empt from them, m tbt^ir wa j ; as trifleH please ^ tbat 

90 are the evils Imt trifles wbteh assault tbem lUifler 
tbefoilm of daily troiibles ; evils which erefcNied moot 
essCnttedly io require the aid of that virtue whieh is now 
under coiisideratioa. A child seO:i his maid with her bmi* 
net ready to go out. Id an agitation oi’doligbt, he springa 
forward to accompaioy her. The ssaid ia goiug to take a 
very long walk ; is perhaps not to return till eveiung, or 
the following momiqg. The child is brought back by 
his moNver, his wishes are crossed^ he mast submit; if 
he know not how, he must be taught. Another ekiid ia 
promised a toy, or an object when his mother has finished 
a piece of work, on wiiich she is engaged, and can have 
time to look for it; or she has promised, whe& sneh a 
business is concluded, to take him oat to walk. He must 
consequently wait. This*, be at flrst, doea patiently 
enough* In the mean time, a triend conies tq pay a vmit, 
or the father of the child comes to speak with kia wite;, 
or the servant vaits fdi* particalar orders; or a thousuid 
matters may iife urged Hkely ineause a delay. What ia 
to be done ? ' Are the whole econeury and e^taUishmeot 
of a houBcrhold to be overthrown for a child of two years 
old ? It wottld he folly to suppose it. He musit watt 
^dhave patience. Mis mother will say^ You see, my 
deari how 1 am hindered, and am not yet ready to attend 
to you, or get what ^oh want^ be good, and wait quietly 
apd amuse yourself as weH as you eon, with Ma,or that^ 
and 1 will not forget my promise/^ It ie well fBr<the 
child that he is thus occasM’imlly tried, he moat meet wiA 
contradicdoiis as a man, and If he then bsae them wi^ 
it can only be by having learned to do"' so aa a a child. 

Anothw little one has just built up a hnmaef cards ; 
or apyramid of wooden blocks; or ladmr bw whe^anQlf 
flillW stones ,and weeds from his tittle ^srdn v juut aahe 
is exiij[|;ing in hisovnip^oraauioos,t^hiB ofsis hn^ir 
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tiHMd IB 4 b »bew ib« Uboiin of hit tuads, a window 
is sudd only sou iacauilousiy o[^eood, and tbe cards aro 
blown down : or some body pushes inadvertently againal 
tbe pyramid^ and scatters it tar and wide ; or a wicked 
little wight of a sister, brother, cousin or playfellow rune 
agamsi Uie barrow of stoues, and throws them for a frolio 
all over the pathj Again we enquire, what is to be done ? 
Are a thousand apologies to be made to the child for the 
affects ot the wind ? Or because a person’s foot happens 
to tLiiich his plaything P Or eTen in the intentional 
frolic, which iiowcver being of a mischievous kind should 
draw fortua reprimand upon the aggressor, i^ven for this^ 
is oar ohiid to be allowed to use rude language, to Iret/ 
pine, or be cross and peevish, and suddenly to forsake all 
aniuseineiit ? Muon less seek aity kind of revenge 1 No ; 
if wo do so permit him, how, 1 would ask, is boto endure 
the ciosses, vexations, caluoMiies, provocations, and tb# 
injuries of maturity P Train up* your child in the way 
he should go^ teach him to bear, when young, Or when bn 
is grown up he will be wretchecU * * * ^ 

But to oifer one more case. The child is to go and 
niait a littie 'friend ; or to take a pleasant walk ; or a 
friend is to come to him. He is neatly dressed for the oc- 
oasioo) with something more of preparation than euslom- 
ary. Whilst the very coat,^ or peKaee is beui^ad^lPtnd^ 
and expectation at the highest pittdi^ the nun ^tokens, 
idoudi gather^ tha wind bowla,vliipge dropt dooeend, 
and the day is an clouded over as to aflbrd bo hope 
mending. After a few kind eapiwssHMis of xmidnlraou, 
Ao«motber*fintiea the bonnet os hst,unola9p«^hei^baaa; 
ths atroog shooa«are taken o% and submit he most i fo 
much disiq>pointmontB are among the eotpmon. o q CBO t n n* 
non of life. Patteacs is the only remedy whieli wa^nan 
ppoeent to support them f (ufd nednerable indmadSa tiipexN. 
MtBiioo of*^ that person who is not hafaituatod tathe eaes^ 
ttMwfaitpsuirii ^ifttto. Wsntebedieike chiUiffho&iMdin 
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die world mad^ for him, and that events, oocurreitcefl, and 
accidents are to yield to his will aini pleasure iu every 
prospect ahd state before him I Besides, are those who 
extravagantly indulge their children not aware that the 
filling Op of every wish as it is formefl, though it be not 
in itself perhaps hurtful, is yet a sure means of opening a 
source highly dangerous, for Unlawful or injurious de- 
sires. Grant a child every inmocent demand. What 
then ? Is he content ? On the contrary, be is more rest- 
less than ever. If e^ery harmless desire is gratified, 
will he cease to wish, or will not the habit of wishing be 
strengthened by time^ Undoubtedly he will continue 
to w^sh and to demand, to urge and to fret ^or what he 
ought not to possess, or lo have. And in proportion as 
his wishes have heretofore been easy to comply With his 
anxiety, irritability and peevishness wlllbe great for what 
he is now told isfmproper tbr him, or impossible to pro- 
cure. But how, above allf does such a child behave under 
crosses, disappointments, pr illness? His impatience 
endangers his fiYe,, and his peevishness, murmurs, and 
impetuosity perplex and harrass the senses and destroy 
the peace of all who are »o unfortunate As to he related 
to, or interested for him. 

On the other tiatid,let us never forget the weakness of 
Clittli4^po4, and its whole dependence upon us for com- 
fort^ happraess, and enjoyment. Uimecessary harshness 
is cruelty ; and the of any sorereignty, whether re- 
gal or parental, which arc enforced strictly, -to the very 
letter, upoh aU 'occasions, is the despotism of a tyrant; 
for there may he tyrants «4n private houses, fully as ttett, 
as in palAc^. It is impossible to provide for every 
contingenoy; And where a shade of extenuation can be 
traced, we shouid lean to mercy. A mother, for instance^ 
teH^ a mischicTOnB whom she has within an hour^ 
oswerd times, reproved, that if he toiicfaeS her work box 
^gaiUHlie same morning, he shall be tfnt out of theroom. 
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The Utile ypuu^Bter aecustomad to firmne^ and decision 
in the treatment of him, hastens from the chair on which 
he has cUmbed^ to go and seek any other amuseinenjU In 
bis haste, or in his vexation, no matter which, he acci^ 
dentally slips on oi^e side, stretches out his hand to save 
himself, and actually touches the work box ; perhaps 
puUs it dawn omthe door, with all the paraphernalia of 
Bcissars, needles, thread, Slc* after him. Now the child 
at such a moment, is certain to look alarmed if he be 
guiltless ; that is, if he did not evi^from design ; and thcr 
question is, did he, or did he not? If the whole was an 
accident, does the child deserve the puiiishipent ? The 
law as it was laid down, set forth that the chifd should b^ 
punished if he touched the box.. He has touched it, but 
not of his own will; th6 act wff^ unpremeditated and un- 
intentional. He deserves not then, to be punished; and 
he will himself feel it an injustice if he shduld be a suf- 
ferer. , • 

It is in such nice cases as theseV the private codes 
should, as the pubUc ones in our hkppy eouutrjr, do lean 
to the side of mercy. 1 say private ones shoiild, for how 
often does if happen, that in such a case as I have sup- 
posed^ the motive and cause are never weighed or sought 
after, but that in the instant the prohibited articles are 
seen in danger, the person grows exasperated, the 
punishment is immediately inflicted, perhaps even be- 
yond the thr>!atened penalty. Suj^l^ this is most unkind 
as it is certainly injudicious to make no allowances, to ac- 
cept of no plea in behalf of the Uttle trembling petitioner 
for •mercy, • 

And as patience respects other pbintB of the question, 
I must be allowed to urge a merciful though steady ad- 
ministration of itslaWs. In requiring action, or passive- 
nessin children, every person should be extremely cau- 
tious, andalwajsbear in mind the delicacy and smallness 
of their frames ; th^ weakness of their natural pQwer^ 
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and their IdM HiaMity to Hit, or trifhdmw fhr a ^reat 
length of tSino, ttioir attentkiii to ai»y t>oe thtng. 1 havo 
Berera) tfikSOf hi^d occa?nofi to ohst^e a #iie little girl 
thit has been dpiired to he qttiet, and Wait with 
tience for aome proiniaed object, or nwuaeiiient. I have 
seul her stand looking up, and holding both hands an 
high as her Up, to rest them oirtYie table WhiOh she could 
barely reach : while she has supported her tender body, 
drst by leaning on oneieg, then on the other; and when 
quite wearied, has s^ood with ene foot crossed on the 
other, presenting a langoid eye, dejected cx^^ress ton of 
countenancr, and pale cheek, which InosttrtHy evinced 
the fassrtude under vrhich she laboured, 8«eh exaction 
is very Wrong, it may not hc unkindly intended, bat its 
effbet is certainty prodUotive of harm ; dioUgh it be erfor 
throngh neglect, it is still error, In the above imtanoe, 
the child suffered only from^hegiect; its cative; she made 
her petition ; was pat upon her exercise, and the reward 
of virtue ^as fergotteoi 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
fOHTmuhp. 


TUIT BtriiBn WELL HU OWN HOTIB, HAFINO Hli CH|LDIIBM IN 
■ DB/BCTION.^ “rOR BRTTBR 1T«M THAT THT CHILDRBN Mtta fo 

THBB, Tuav TBQO BHODLOBW BTABO Tp TUB^S fPUfITBBJV- 

It is needl^W, however^ in these dnys^ to enforce t^e 
neceasity of a general kind coDbld^*ation towards ehild* 
rm^ for extrenw iodiiAgeM^ seonis^.hut too fatally^ to 
the prevailing practice of aU parentq* Those daye are, 
indeed, gnne by, in which the good gentlemeD, tenctara 
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orthofTspliy ^ penned their ullioleiUHne ralea^^ieh 
4fere douhttesB foraied ‘On the general castoiDS of the 
tioieB« We sre now rash^ into the Tory opposite ec- 
treme, end every day, meet widr ohildren of two, threei 
foer and six year^ of who give themseHes the 
airs of ^rown up persons; and who are se ivCrem ap« 
pearing to think it neoessary to wait hefore-diey speak, 
until another have addressed them, Uiat they often 
by their rudeness in aetioD/ and words, destroy the 
charm in conversation, and engross »all attention to their 
own conoeHed prattle and insignificant iitde persons. 
Tnde^ in seme houses, it is 'well if the visitor have no 
reason to trmiibde fer the safety of a new pelWse, or n - 
handsome dress, when, os she knows, the cfaddron of it 
are allowed to climh up the staves of ihe.ehaiir,nnd teaM 
a lady over her shoulder ; or to scramble upon her lap, 
and stump a nihslin, or satin gown with a hutAlred creases 
and folds ; or, scruple not to turn *£rom a second ^repast 
of tea, and buttered bread or taasf/and with shiniog fin* 


• Vyaa, Dilwotth, Fenninff, Dyche, Coles, “Ischoolmaiters end gentlemen,*? 
die. In the licmdon Spelling Bwkp by Charles Vyse, arc tl^w rulw, after ttaijv 
admirable lessons ana fbstructiDos for the higher duties to God aim man, drawn 
chlefll^ from Sci^tora. 


Of ffehaviaurj fU hom^ toyouf Parent#. 

As soon as you come the room to ypur paveaite relaU<m0,"1iow, add 
standnear the dpofftlU y^iaai lOUtwhiM'dniilU ^ ^ - 

When any one call# to yoi^ gf) up to him Without cunning; When 3iPUa|||^ome 
near him, stand 'atSl, ■nddUlngTour eyenmoScatly on huface/ watTOll beii 
pleased to apuk to you. 

Never sit TOwn till^ou atedeslfod; aiS th^ no# tUIyou hare bowed, ^and aS- 
what waa^ak^ ofymi. * 

Ba carofulliow you apeak to thwe who hare not spoken to you. 

■ ^ never weak toanyaiBewhlk he istadkii^ with mwther, nor wj^ks hais feao- 
ing, nor when he Is Msy. ... 

yah woi^ ady with Sr, or If ahliwhen Apohe, 

wait patently for an answer. • ' . 

Bwreywfaiiaiy; uaheWbaw oadoartaey, sod WlwnySu hath fewkieAymno 

BASwer, m^e another, lAit with dtseretlon. _ , .■ . . _ 

^Yoa way he lore wmover yonr parenta order you to do, If ngm, tbwafoW: 

ft^ferawiarffi aSTwbim yoor paiWiti hdrc ^Id theirc^f^piWiih^ 
itaDdlog. li 
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g'srs appfoacbeypry elperunt female inthe drawiflg room 
to her uiier dismay^ and i is fortiiiial.e if sueha fefu.vle be 
Hot distinguislieil hi nny siifli unpleasant manlier, ere «bo 
Oan make her salutAtions aftd retire from a famiJy in whioh 
nhildren are eridrutly maslersp ancl^ the pdieuts the da- 
pofidafits oD their wiU and caprices. 

The time is indeed ^one by^ that the Uttle girl or boy 
eame into the sitting room wiih ^ bow. or curtsey, and 
•tood at the door until he was desired to be seated', 
when he not only Ibiteiied with respect to the ooiumandf 
but etreo felt it to be his duty to observe the motion of 
the head or hoger, that he'might bu directed to the cor-' 
L Berof the apartnieut, where it was tlie pleasure of his 
parents he should hx himselt : that time is past. And 
perhaps the continuance "of the customs it belmld is not 
to be regretted. But whether the young women and 
youths havd advanced in«goodness^ in proportion at 
freedom and knowledgehxvebeen granted tbem , whether 
their affection as chilcrreii, and worth as men and women^ 
have strengthe.ied and flourished amidst the downfall of 
parental power, and the total extinction of awe^ respect, 
and fear, are questions not easily answered. Certain it 
Is, that the liberty given and usurped by children, ifl 
nearly unbounded ; and as this stale of things must affect, 
to 4very great degree, the manners of young persons, 
so wiri it at last eud by settling itself into character ; and 
probably in the course of a few generations, by leavening 
the whole mass and totally changing the national princi- 
ples, habits, and character. Formerly, the parent taught 
bis child to fear and resp/ect him as a child; with years, 
be hoped for love to grow from such a beginning; 
he snldoiii was disappointed. Bui now, the parehts' 
endeavour, seems to be directed to seeuriti^ his child’d 
love as the first gjand object. sets Ad bounds to 
Indnlgence ; he ditres not oorrectl loot it should 
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please. And how should it be otherwise? But at the 
■ame tirae^^ whut matters it ? The parent, however, coq^ 
aiders cryin:^ and teais of !»reat importance; he wishes 
for his child’s love, and trusts to years to briiij^ respect, 
esteem and ^■rat^tude. Years come ; but he finds with 
many a si^It and tear, in his turn, that he must look, in 
Tain for the othevs. It is reversing the order of right, ip 
put love first, and those noble feelings second. The 
sensations with which an infant gazes on the mother who 
nonrislies it, are only tiie motions ^of affection stirring 
Within it. For the powerful passion of love to burst forth, 
hud burn with a steady contiauanc^e,tliere reijniires a pre- 
paratory fuel, the support of esteem, regard, and respect,^ 
Liove, witliout these, is a superstructure of shadows ; 
congregated mists, which sun^or wind can destroy in 
a moment; a fire upon a hill, which a strife of winds, 
or oppositiou’from rain, m iy^t any in.s(antf)ut out. The 
present systpm, then, is one mostf dan gerous ; and lie who 
shall adopt it, and expect the biasings pf wisp measure# 
to attend his steps, will be equally«disappointed with tb# 
simple traveller, who pursuingthe ignis fatuus^fexpects to 
overtake anti grasj) it. Of the two extremes, howofpf, 
a fearful reserve and distance maintained with chiVdl^n^ 
and an unbounded liberty given them, 1 cannot but tli|nk 
the first preferable, but the middle is the only true an4 
safe course; and in this alone, will children 
the wise preacher re^cominends ! that there is a fipae 
nil things, or that the parent whocsTresses one mumept, 
will be and ought to be obeyed in the very next, slmiild 
he issue a conamand. And that the kindest and pleasant 
test of friends, the best of instructora and monUpra, aj*p 
for ever indissoiubty united in five same persons : tb% faT- 
Iher and the mother. 

It is necessary to apologize for thi# digression from 
the particular subject Jaid doi|ni. This «haU now 
Slimed and concluded. 
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Patience then^ has been oonsidered^ as it appHes to thn 
bearing of sickness^ crosses, vexation, provo4iatioD, and 
disappointments Afflictions under a thousand forms 
mi^ht here be introduced^ and added to the list; hut 
from whatever cause, or of whatever kind, they do not 
properly belong' to childhood ; the losses which grieve 
maturity to the heart, only slightly affect them. A child 
of two, three, or four years of age mourns but a few days 
for the loss of even a parent,^^ sister, or brother; and to that 
of any other relative he is indifferent, unless he feel some 
kind of affection from habits of social intercourse. In^ 
deed, this arises, from the. limited notion children en* 
tertain upon tha nature of their loss ; they apprehend no- 
thing of death, and feel no more when a friend leavra 
them for ever, than when he might quit them for a deffnite 
period of time. Afflictions of body or mind prema- 
ture decay of any li mb ^ extinction of any sense affect 
the child no farther, than as they mayc occasion pain. A 
fractured, or crookedlimb ; defect in the sight; an injury 
which pro duces^^ deformity.; deafness of one or hpth ears; 
seams and soar&from early disorders; habitual convul- 
sions, none of these blemishes^ deprivatj^oRs, or evils, 
whieh cause the mother many a sigh, ever raise one in 
the child. Not even if he is so unfortunate as to have 
feet which are bent inwards,, which he cannot but find to 
occ9s<^.bim much inconvenience iii walking, not even 
this def^t which his mother Looks at. with tcarj in her 
eyes, and reckons as one of Ihe auctions of her bosom, 
ever for a moment, during chi]d)iopd, appears^ one to h^ 
offsjpring. *£he ex^erpise of patience to support calamities 
which are not considered as such, is therefore rendered 
totally useless ; and tbq consideration of this virtue, as it 
makes an attendantr on fortitude must terminate here. 
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CHAPTER XXXIH, 

FORTITUDE. 

“BB ATBONB AMD OF GOOD CODHAGf, AND PEAB NOT.” THE 

GOOD FIGHT.” ‘'the RlOUf EOHS ABE BOLD AB A LION. ” “ PEAH NOT THE RE- 
PROACH OP MEN, NOR BE DlBMATBD AT THBIi^ LOOKS.” ‘‘THOU BHALT DO 
THAT WHICH 11 RIBHT AND GOOD.'' “AND ABIDB BOR BVER.” 

From what has heea Baid^ it will appear, that the ^eat- 
end of patience'^ is the endurance under those dispensa^ 
lions, accidents or pro YOGation% which seem to admit of 
■mall or no remedy, 0r appeal. The effects will be resi^-^ 
nation; which resignation foatered and endbura^ed,. will 
produce con^ntment ; herein, in fact, the virtue of 
fortitude in a passive state : in \he power of Buffering* 
well. * • • 

But how many evils of all sorts, are there, which will 
admit of a rOtnedy ? Which, when that remedy is sought 
for, discovered, and applied, will transform the evil into 
a blessing, or at least, deprive it of its sting,, and leave it 
harmless? This too^ belongs to fortitude. It i^her 
province, through some of her dependants, to tfj^hea 
the vexaTion or calamity whether, like as the philo* 
■opher^s stone was said to do, she cannot change, the 
thing from bad to good, transmute the base metal to gold. 
For.this intent, she must act, ai^d act upon the emergen- 
cy, with promptitude, spirit, and vigour. Forl^itudels 
here beheld as the power of acting well on ehiergency ; 
and this brings ua to the contemplation of resolution, 
courage, bbldness, confidence, bravery, and other attrl* 
hutes of fortitude, when she is roused to the actiotf of 
resistanoe. 
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Perhaps the greatness of miod^and beauty of soul with 
which courage lofes to associate, like ^enetosity is a 
gift of nature ; for v^e generally tiiui those of little minds 
bt»\v down beloie every ditticulty, and every di.sappoint- 
iTientj, not with patience, and resignation, but wiib mur- 
muring, fury, discontent, or fear ^ while the magnami^ 
nous, the lofty, and the highly gifted, rnnke virtuous 
struggles to rise and overcome what may be lawfully 
baffled with, and staud undauntedeven amidst the wreck 
and ruin of tiieir dearest hopes. Tlii* we do see in peo- 
ple among whom civilization is scarcely known, as the 
eaily history of nations luTly proves ; for courage with 
‘them has risen in proportion to the weight of misery and 
difficulty laid on. But though this be the fact in many 
instances, and that great qualities and splendid virtues 
seem here and there, companions in a soul, let us not 
imagine that any virtue rotfy not be acquired by care in- 
dustry, and habit, froip earliest infancy, which we may 
please to engraft on the stock. The difflculty, as has 
often be^n repeated, is greater to implant goodness in 
some soits than others ; nevertheless U may, in nearly 
every case, be successful, and at any ratfe, bughf in every 
one, to be attempted. One woman has a finer person 
than anather; one child has finer abilities than another, 
or SH^^bJer disposition. Virtue seems bom with one j 
vice, or an inclination to do wrong, strongly marks ano- 
tber, from his cradle* But i<5 all to given up for lost, 
wlieti infer ion ty, or mediocrity in the person, mind, or 
heart is perceived } The inferior diamonds in Goleoifda 
areoiMt thrown away, they are cut and polished witli the 
sam ^^ious materials, wbereoITthe most splendid onee 
are shaped ; and though they shine with lesser histi^e, 
yet are they preserved with care , are prized In tbeirclas^; 
and after the poU^ and efforts of art bestowed on them 
vvin always hear a value. We may as well attempt to 
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discover^ ifhy every diamoacl that is dug up in the same 
miue is not of ti>e sanis brilliancy^ although it be of great 
size, as why one child in a family is dull, plain, or much 
more inclined to evil th^u good; whilst his brother of 
sister, is quick or beautiful, or ot‘ sweet, benevolent dis- 
positions. Great qualities may, therefore, be engrafted 
into the soul, t^iough that soul will not admit genius 
from any but nature. The reason is plain: for virtue be- 
ing parts of perfection, and t|ie soul originally made per- 
fect, it has only to leel vinue. by a glance within itself, or 
to see her by having her fairly introduced to notice, if 
she be not lodged within, to he attracted to love, and to 
admire. He who has practiced virtue, hods it necessary, 
to his happiness. Talents on the other hand, are engag- 
ing, and commanding, but tboy are not, like virtue, of 
vital importance^ Great moral qualities, must coiise- 
queutly be implanted where they grow not spontaneously, 
and they must aud will thrive w>th care and attention, 
though ill ditfefentdegrees ; for ttlfc soil however wasted 
and corrupted, is notwithstanding* the parent one ; and 
it is oongenial to the growth of them. * 

WbcQ. evils, ^hen, assail under any form which he may 
by eiberiioU overcome, palliate or repel, the u alar ally 
stout hearted, counageotia man appears to rise up and 
advance to meet them, undaunted, firm^. fearless, and; 
full of hope for viotury. Thia strong bop wl>^6Up><lfcoB« 
hdrageiAbiBown atrety^th a^d powers ; and thun rouned, 
he ptomptly decides vgpou the weiapoAahe dniit 
tha meraa offensive or defewsivei^whii^h henfast employ^ 
Thi^i(}iiick dctertnioatidti in theuiomeBi of Deceesltyi io) 
termed pres eAee of mind a quality of theabtiV 
which, mnilAd with a held resolution and dteiidy<deeiflrito|! 
ptodmeethdc&rth^iw aets.of oowage, bravery^ yoto'ilri 
ali4diittae|iidity.i To illmHwIe. fortitude idto 

stances ^hiUl be givQD, 
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A gentleiQGin Id some way, aociden tally Hijured hif 
ifing’or, which being unskilfully treated, festered, and 
mortihed. The disease spread rapidly through the 
hand, and the limb was declared to be in a state fc^ am- 
putation. A surgeon of great eminence was called in to 
.perform the operation. After having examined ihe af- 
fected parts, There is,” said he, a faint hope of being 
able to save the limb by cutting them away in every 
direction, but the operation will be long, and the tor- 
ture extrenfke ; and even, ^terwards, it is probable 
that the whole limh may have to he severed. What say 
you That I «oQB|^nt,”^ replied the gentleman, with 

calnii deter mi nation, ^Uh ere is my hand; do with it as 
you think best.” I will, then, send, for several men to 
hold your arm,'^' replied the surgeon, lest in yeur suf- 
fering, you should more and do yourself as injury, by 
disturbing mb.” ‘^Send for no man, to support roe,^' 
replied the bold patieuht. Trust ; 1 give you my 
iiand, 1 wiU neither mc^e nor withdraw it ’* 

The surgeon ;\ccorditigly, began the tedious and cruel 
^perationV With a profound knowledge of his art, he in- 
tersected e^ery vein and tendon, paring away every par- 
ticle of tainted flei^b, while not even a syllable of com 
]»laint, scaped the Up of the noble minded sufferer. Af- 
iep: a length of time, the operation was finished; the 
manglb^fmb was dressed and bound up; and this great 
n4:3t of fiirtitude was rewanded/^ Th^ hand healed \ it was 
^ghtfuUy 4liiiilgured and scnired; (nit it possessed all the 
phiy iff me^OD with ^nouadone, and thus was con- 
quered an evil, wbtob the timid, the weak, the irresolute, 
or the pr^udicqd, would at once, have sunk under : re- 
repining in the loos, and murmuring at I^rovidojice. 

. Fear^ or, a weah und wn timidity ^ the soul, is opposed 
te the diUpoudim id active fortitude! A p^rsi^ allowed 
tojgfow up under th«4ii6i^enQo of irreeolutioPv 
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tiDd pusillaniitious dpiibta, has ao i4ea b(>w be ^et 

in any emergency. Vain scruples, cowardly appr^b^P*- 
sions, and a wavering mind, which can decide Mp4Na 
thing) leave him fluctuating in the of danger, ^vftb 

scarcely a chance* of escape) or hope of victory, but 
through the efforts of others. If the child pf such a 
should fall on tile ground in a convulsion, the father lyjtf 
wring his hahds in his agony, and stand wavering be- 
tween the expediency of lifting bim up, chabng his hein* 
pies, loosening the clotheo, and that of running away to 
fetch the doctor: in the mean time, the child is perhaps 
Suffocated. A wife shall attend a husband in^ dangerpup 
sickness. Just as ths crisis is expected, si^a hear^ that 
her son is lost at sea. This womao has nejther therp!^ 
lution to keep from the side ehdinher, during a feif hours 
till she has composed lieneif, nor has she the fortitude to 
hold a coimnand over her oVn feeiings. The consequen- 
ces are, that the sick man is alarg^d, and agitated ; ques- 
tions her, and discovers all that should bhVe been ikept 
from him. The crisis is hastened, and* his \^ak fraoip 
bends undgy the sptruggle. The woman^s troublp is thpf 
two- fold. 

A man Whose gn^at riches are vested in lands in a 
tant country, hears that a hurricane has desfriiyed hi^ 
houses; lightning sOorchnl his planlafiPUi 
ried off bis cattle. 

A young womatf places her afle^ion upon a man vf her 
own age, who has solicited her hand in ^marriage^ 
several years of eorrespondence, noWs is brought bfr, 
that her lover has married another woman. 

The merchant first mentiooed^ receive# the blow 
out an el^rt te parry or resist for be knows not iQoyu 
of fortitude, than thd namq^ Ho droops and sMsb^i jbi^ 
inidhots becDiDe deranged; imd npbq t|ieWrfk4in ^ bitf 
fortune which Vould fw^tsbed ^0ml'orta)4^> 

• ?• O 
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Hay, genteel subsistence, be is supported in u pritate 
uiedhovtse. 

Tbetlese^ted sostklen aoscousteoied to pruotioe the 
1%tae ta^^estiou, oml unable to hiiug herself to reflect 
eu^tmination of her loss, by the most cowardly 
tmptetis act, plunges into a neighbouring river, and 
tubes hdi^lOBg to eternity and destnicCiou; leaving hs- 
iilid her the very bride ste so greatly envied, a prey to 
wi^ichedndiB discord, vrith a husband she finds to 
%e imiel, hs he had tFSen caprioioSM. 

1 willviitgle ouft one or two more of the thousand oe- 
'easSoDB of Ififein whiefi this virtue is ahsokiteiy requisite. 

ytfmsfg'man in whose education no pains have been 
'^ared, and no care withheld in order ^o fimgoodpmei- 
"pies, hr at length introdfided into society, and forms one 
df an elegan^ and fashionabieelob of yoaqg gentlemen^ 
vdk>se good opinion be ^desires lo^guin. Tbere, to his sur- 
prise, be insy fiitd'theqqtnemndtitles^f OttuipotsBOe an- 
il ex dd to trifles, nay, ustd on occasions worse than trifling, 
and Omnipotenee himself appealed' to, not always, it is 
"true, in the intentien of Masplmniiig, but ,i& a wieked 
and daring manner. The youth at first^ shudders and 
is then going to express his nstonishuient and hor- 
ror. Blit just as the gravity of his ooMtenanee dsolsMs 
Iiis tb^ji|pbts, he perodves a taile gathering oo every Up 
around him, every eye winking on its neighbour, and 
fhe elbbi^ 6f oUe jos&ltD|^^auertti6r. ' Now if a resolution 
fh greatly venttrd, and the ddumge to do what he knows 
is^rigbt, Ao&M btinag to him, bo will dare to disapprove 
what is wrofig, though ^ ^ Should be iidiottled for bjs 
rusticity t pUlteve the Undaunted fiiwinsM to withstand 
the blaudUilufldnts ef example, though he shoubhotaud 
v^ith fonnaUty, Or Imbddility; and OriDhttve the murage 
holdly, Udt rod^, ^fbr truth, sveu tbengh Are 
sbOifil and c^Otembt df '^i&se^o s^ghf 
rSould threaten Um as consequeBceB^. 
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Alenin; a newly married iady^ amorng otiier 

fiflUora, gratified by oae, id a lady of hlgk jpank and 
diatinetioD. After mueh elegaat diaoearM, tlae D«Ua 
etraDger bega the pleasure of the bride’s eempauy ta aU 
^reiing card party, the foUowAg week. The young 
lady declares her readiness to wait upon her, mddiagv 
that she has no lengagements ferihat time. Atleagih^ 
OD rising to take leare, the stranger, with a grarious 
smile, ohserret, she wilt send her a card for hiaa- 
day erening, and then moves avaay. What is done! 
With the fearful, and timid, and vain, a false shaoie 
restraiAs speech and aetion ; principle osHs oui loudly and 
earnestly. The matter is debated; resolution is iaad» 
and unmade. One hour she will go, the nezjt she will 
not. What will the world say,*df she goes^ What wifi 
her well judging friends think P But what, if she stay 
sway, and should affront this high born acquaintance who 
has cKmdesoended'to seek ber fiiendship P But the in« 
ritaden arrives; it ought to be answered: srili sbeder 
lays. Cards on a Bunday 1 she neVer in her life even saw 
them, on that day. Bunday comes, and finds her in mors 
doubt and irresolution than ever; still however, the dress 
is ready, should she decide on going. At length, her 
husband hears the cSse debated aloud, and having put in 
bis negative, a note of apology for n on -attendance}^ dis- 
patched^ with SB excuse that a pold^ or any tKing but 
what is really the truth, prevents her the honour and 
pleasure, &e. A secxind invitation comes for a party on 
the like day $ and this time, iriter another week of ntis- 
peuce and doubt, perplexity a^ji tear, having entered tha 
pala^ viesi, ud passed the boundary of virtue bjr tbp 
fiilsuhosd^ -the eondbat Is snore feeble, and sW actually 
aoatrives to gate over her husband to give hertfaeper- 
waaaifu derired^r ten goes without k. Ahd then, after 
passing an evening in a diversion, which tremblbs m 
she takes, and having received the efobrace of her brilU- 
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hoitesfl^Bhe returns home unhappy and spiritles^p adk 
daring to address the Being ior protection whom she 
ieek she ha* offended, by profaning his sacred dayp 
What doefl she next r^soive on? Nothing. Such a 
oharaeteTi with aU the dkposilion in tjl)e woiid to good-r 
lieBS^ is perpetually erring > and in the epd, is often trans- 
foraled to oneominnut for vipe. Why oIeisJ had she not 
the boldness ahd the courage to avpw, that Sunday be*** 
ing a day she bad been brought up to reverence, she 
dared not take those ffiversions, which, pn another, she 
could find no objection to ? Because such a courage 
Was never instilled into bar, and made to fprm a grand 
feature in bcr pliaraoter. 

How nectary is it then, that pbiklren should be form* 
ad betimes to the practice of a virtue so ebseptial, that 
those who ba<e it npi, might SiinoBt as well be destitute 
of the others^ Siupe the ab^^uep pf thk uhe, allows an 
entrance to fear, prej.udicof and false shamp, whicn, sct 
parate, or ‘^nited, will fcio operate as tp throw all goodness 
into shade, and repdpr 4 passive; pay, which shall go 
further, Vad make virtue eyep peem tp blush for being 
virtue, and stand apparpptly confpunded and abashed 
before folly, prejudice, apd vice| 

Whatever therefore of accident or ill befall our cbildr 
1reii,^iia ffrst begin by teaching them speedily tp seek 
n ^aod prnmptiy apd boldly to apply it. And if 

tbp case admit nf pone, let ^s arip tbppi with, patience, 
jreaigaatiop, and ealmoesa, 

, And op all pocaaions where interest and the world, 
duty and gondpcps balanced, let us habituate them 
to the pr,actice pf ipstapUy djvidipg p^the one frmn the 
ntbofiend df^ payings theugb it be in presence of all Um 
crownfdiieailn of the eaith| tide is wrong, I neither wiO 
jppr can have any of it; the pthpr^is rigid, and by tbat, 
flld^lbaf plpno ii^U I abide. 
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RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD. 


, CHAPTER 

• » 

‘‘my lord and MT OOD.’^ “the llViNO, THE llYlNG, H« SHALL 
PRAISE THEE ^ I DO THIS OAT: IBB FATHBR TO 1 HE CHILDREN SHALL 
MAKE KNOWN ‘mV, TRUTH, “ “ BE NUMBERED AMUNB THE CHILDREN 

•F GOD T” 

TflU9 thiB of Tirtues, oalled goodoe^, or 

morality^ ie, \^j example, preeept,,aad habit, uTber'^rad u<* 
ally iDa^ea part pf ebiM’B being. And now, when 
we l^aye fairly piled .up these treasures in the cabinet of 
th^ miqil and beurt, where, lei us ask, is thg key to lock 
up and aeciue them for e^er ^ , Suppose we have no key, 
bow then ? May not a thief coqie in, and ste^f the pre^ 
cious deposit f Al^ I there is a thief eyer reAdy at band 
to steal away all good, and moreover to slay, to kiliand 
devour ail he ^ cruelly robs. Let us then be op our 
guard; be watchful, ready, vigilant, and dbova al^ fostaii 
tbe truaaHT^s in such a way (bat none^itay toucfh| or barm 
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them. But once more, where is a key to be found whiok 
shall secure morality in fulness and purity to man ? 

In Religion is this key found by all who seek it. A 
key. which is so wonderfully, and so admirably strength - 
eiied, that no efforts of ratlSoni can ever ho^ to force 
the lock in which it turns; a key, too, whic^ will not 
only secure to us all that the earth offers of real good, 
but which will open to us a door in the mansions of ever- 
lasting bliss, and contentment elsewhere. O admirable 
instrument, what chHd should be without thee I 

Yes, virtue is grand and lovely; but virtue without 
religion, is^ after all/ but the philosophy of heathens, 
Mnc^rtain, inconsistent in itself, selhsh and cold. Does 
the merely moral man a kind aetioa ; whot object has he ? 
His own gratification, fc/r^he would rather behold happi- 
ness than misery. Does he a splendid one; with what 
view? His own honour, for he wishes the world to think 
well of him. Does he walk uprightly and honestly; un- 
der what expectations f His own advantage, that men 
may t»is^ biin; and tliiia it is> If we eumme the whole 
tenourofbis motives. But, ort the other hand, is he 
restrained from wrong, admitting the poslsibility of that 
wrong to produce gratification to any sense, and the 
act not likely to be attended with any discovery^ 
vHiiel^ privately or publicly injure him? Is he 
thed regained firom doing evil? He is not, it ip a mere 
jtb&ikce If he be; for, no mbtiVh canr influence as a power- 
ftU tbedk or an incentive to^do, or let aione, but tbat^ 
iirisiiig firoiirtbe fouir of offending by doing evil, and the 
tiope of plcasihg^ by doiag good, a supreme Being 
iirhoni Wedci^ild^ an on our Creator and supporter ; and 
td Whoni Wd prs acooilntable for eVery action, every 
urord, and thought, as our heavenly Judge; a 

Bdlng who has pTiiliiiUed through a Son, divine, like 
to rewal^d or pdnish hereafter, according as 
ibUUghts, Words, and works fire found to desCrve 
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A UesAiDg 9r a trurse. It is his ooDvictioDj and this alo^e, 
which fixes aad gives solidity and security to virtue, 
which makes a person tremble to indulge a revengeful 
thought, although no other mind than his own can apprc* 
hend its existence ;• and which causes him to start back 
withhorror, when his.hand has fallen on atempting object 
whioh he sees nfight be purloined from his neighbour, 
without a possibility of detection. The belief of an eye 
0y0f Upon him, and of a preljence always near him, of^a 
scrutiny that no art can elude^ and a Judgment that no 
equivocation can confounds operates upon tl^e mind of a 
Christian, upoh his senses, his firamh, and his wjiole being, 
and produces results, whioh all the virtues under heaven, 
singly, might have endeavour^ after, but in vain. 

Thus, then, have 1 led on the tirtuestothe point where 
they meet and embrace religion. I overstep the boun- 
daries which have been pfirposfly raised to separate 
morality from ^icty ; and now, thfowing down the bar- 
riers, vnth joy accept the assistance, the autfiority, the 
cement, which is to grace, to adorn, to kreng^Jien, and 
to unite in iQan, and all that is excellent, and. all that is 
holy for even 

And behold, Whut a prospect spreads itself before qs ! 
Thehoriion, but amemefit since, was circuaisfiribed aad 
unenlightened. Now, it is %ast, boundless, •b^ittifiij, 
and radiant in glory. The ^very tirtuea wehave been ^o 
lungoontempl^ihg.mTd ohaoi^ed in ths genemlrefulgenQe* 
In the illumination of reJdgion, ttiey stmd a tboasaotd 
times more lovely than we over beheld them; f n,thuu*aP;4 
tim& more attractive, and offer, ns a thousand tiines O^oro 
-advantages, in oi|T acquaintance witbi ,th«n. 
nature is beautified, improved anJ enlarged, so hn^^hi^ 
very dsaob BsUnitled an a)fomtion« TrAUi,.th^'^biiHl# 
virtuo, and firet of moial .qunUjie^ takes tho,,p^f;n^^n,d 

divinity of faith, Mercy, that of 

. fdvtitodo faMmnes .Ibat lof .height .and .Imnven^y hfP^ 
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of iictian ia extruded through bolindleiB 
space ; tbeii* motives ure purified, enriched and exalted; 
add tb^ir end is single. Axed and deAned. The lamp 
burnt with a small light, is spread Into a pure and 
Aame ; and the sou) whiob wander erl In an nn- 
e^C^pifd>iegion, npw bounds^ elastic forward, iu a broad 
and beatehi^ack, under the blazing sheen of revelation. 
Oh happ^ moment of kifMtiuo existence, when simple 
virtue is received, and reKglon draws near to join in a 
lUUd inAuenoe over fiablt and association ; to strengthen 
with the strength, expand with the stature and being, 
and bear fruit with* the cncrease of every year^ 

But it is time to ask oar.«>elves what religion consists 
of : its vit d importance having been dptermined. 

^*1 vtisb to educate my child in religious principles,’* 
^js a young mother ; by which we wHl understand* her 
to mean, that faer child shaH, iDa«fnu^^h as may depend on 
her exertions, be made a firm b|it not osten'tatioiis Chris- 
tian. ^ ‘ 

And ik JIhere a respectable or well-^jodging parent in 
fiuropOi the 'Turks excepted, who would wifdi to behold 
than ii^hristians in th^r offspring ? The wish is na- 
ture} ; .^ud with the respectable in this quarter of the 
nljitergal But it is unfortunately one of those 
wiidies which sire, too <^en, laid by quietly 
in l]gei|at, and excite to w^sry little exertion <o accom- 
4d|S(i. ^F6r let tts'abiliptly put a few queries to nine 
huUdred of a thoushtitf wett formed mothers in theBriU 
yh #|tainples end hlinr their replies; 

i M fftM reli^^otr oMSists of ? 

whitsli is mlndhted on regions 

re^o# Btre re- 
in 4 kS order to^tdde hkr to liy^a 

^uld ie, aAd ore aotuiiSy 
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Ltft eVrt'y motlrtr pot thew que^iom to herMnf, fbk 
▼ery few p^otrt ctruid lake the feeedom to pot tfcWn lo 
lier, and let het if »he can, answer; a|id if dhe cadQiiOt, 
tben Oiay she set herself heartily to hir Work while it 
ninming with her little one,- for slie may be assured thkt 
there is iid Sin^ei^y in i>er desire to offer to ber Maker 
the cliild he gave her, unless srtie use the most eflbctotl 
means to get him accepted. 

But if she herself know bOt imperfectly WflOt abe hda 
to teach, how necessary is it for bei;to learn ? In religi- 
ous knowledge, God knows we are all deficient enough} 
but in a Christian country, the ighorance cahnot be to 
great but that our practice might be generally better than . 
it is, if we so pleased. However, be this as it may, the 
the plea of deficiency in religionB knowledge from a bfl - 
Ush parent, will be a poor defence at thekw of the great 
tribunal, for ft eglect of children, on this mdst importkot 
article. Excuse after excuse, be preferred, but nOt 
one wilt be admitted. The dime bf sloth ainb dlaobedi- 
ence against God’s positive’ cOmWands will be proved. 
The abuse of ills gobd gHfe ; neglect of imprdVing the 
gifts of the Almighty In learvihg the heart atad head etiipiy 
Ind barren in a season, whed evefy impressiob is rfdBK 
ment, to the future riian, suhfc negieict will a edreteM pn- 
tent he charged with. And efed those ddd and o^fi^ 
committed by a youth brou^ttip without the few of ^ 
Makd in his Soul cveai idairtfiey he pfeeed to tire gtni^ 
parspta* .^ccUunt ; sids vrttich In all probability #dtfldnil| 
have been, tint fer Uegfigetrtfe ite culpable. . ^ 

aai sure he Was tiSfgbt W Ifey M« pfhywB. per- 
haps i tpart broken, hnpthw may 
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distiaotly. He was neither taught aftetvarda the 
meaning, of the words^ nor was he incited to put himBelf 
i n^ a-postune of. rayereoce; much less,, to pAuSe a mo- 
^ment to collect his thoughts,, previous to his uttering the 
sacred petition. This, and going to church when he was 
old enough to stammer through th6 prayeni; and sleep 
through the sermon, with the church catechism on a 
Sunday, was probably all the religious knowledge that 
tvas put into him before he reached the age of ten or 
twelve years and this much could not work him into a 
religious youth, unless he used very extraordinary en- 
deavours of his own,, ^to search, of his own accord, the 
scr^ture»lCor eternaMife. 

Liet us then fairly take the question to pieces, and sea 
of what it is composed.^ . If the mere teaohing the child 
tp repeat without any semblance of devotion a form of 
words long and short, be nqt sufficient to make him a re- 
ligious child,, and a good Christian in after-age, let us 
see what |vill be more’l&ely to do so. It is a cpiestion, 
let us remember,- that we Cannot lightly handle,^ for its 
subjebt^is^religion. Great GUid, of what import is any 
other business of life,, con^ared to this ! ' It is the be- 
ginning and the end ; the first of all concerns and the 
last.. It opens upou a prospect upom which every eye 
must, soon or late be fixed^ eternity. It is all our hope 
all qlir,^tay:, all our consolation, and all our depend an ce. 
Come what will, happen what may,^ we all muaPdie^ all 
must tread the, bridge of life, aAdall must leave it, to- 
wards the Beginning,, the middle,, or the end. Yes; 
when we have failed across, and escaped danger and 
temptation, even to thd last,, then must wo disappear, 
^nd quit' all that we lo^ all that we adinire, all t^t we 
prise. I But retigion has Ulomined the way^ and we 
ypntempli^ljs, joys inexpresfiUe, balnu for 

woe, c^mpenoaitianB for every loss. And when to 

of mwtiag d?gi 
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^here those we IniTe sorrowfully parted from here, who 

cao repine. What parent but must desire to meet^ in 
abetter state, the children 6f whora^he was bereft, "in 
age or youdi ? What mother, woifld one think, that is 
convinced {ler beloved children must, at some time, take 
their passage to another world, would be so hard-heart- 
ed as to refuse them a safe passport fromtltis ? 

And what then is such a passport? Religion. Reli- 
gion in heeirt; and religion ^in practice ; or, faith and 
works; and here we are brought hoAie, once more, to the 
4]uestion. 


CtlAPTER XXXV. 

o 

$ • 

FAITH. ’• . 


'^' THROOHH lAITH WE UFDEMTAND THAT THE VOBLM WMB FRAkSEB 
'BY THE WORD OH ODD, lO THAT THIMOI WHICH ARE IBrN WBRB NOT 
MADE or n»NOI WtlfCU DO APPEAB.*’ 


*As a perfect system of Christianity is the blending of 
morality with reveaFed religion in belief and actioif, bo 
its princ^al features meet in.tliree grand theulo^cal di- 
visions, in which all eicellelico maybe summed up; and 
dl belief and practice necessary for sdlvation indluded. 
This manner of considering the subject is* h?re, perhaps 
mors adtantageous than any ifther form coiild be, and 
perhaps will dsdbe found an eagier one to mpdld again 


*1t «Daj «eefli v^etunntuoai io the eathop eodemvcKv Rt sd ^ 

the rel^too Of ,Qiir eharim to weU educated naothen ; MTcrtheleta, It mUit rv 
nMMMed, that the wlKilfr work ta to he RpfdlSi tO children; «ebODdlr,lK>w*fer 
ii^pertln^ a dlRcourie uppn ordloaiy snbi^, which hav^ bM diaeoasei b«* 
foM, Slay Reein, reUgion li one, did the wy one, of<whM^ wi nmy bOintoresb- 
ndth tiwMa fiww nov tb>.^ind fsaioeA coanphthMaw, m 4 D^hop« dews 
lothatS&pUin thootijiL ^ ^ tt— tt 
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i 9 la a bo4f phristiHoity^ aiici gi^a ba«k in itill easi v 
i9 the ypuo^. 

Tt|e $||erptiiTe of tbealo^ic^ divisione ia Faith, or 
1^ ftr^e; mimI p9Wer^HVh^^ io Ui;^ truths of reTealed 
Hrhich bplietj op^ratiog Wjtu iateoiUy on the 
fliiodf rfif vita ip a^ri^gpiar eeiiei of WQrahip Aod 

oorrespondiii^ aptipoe that we teei tahe pleasiag to thv 
IMviiiity, 

Thia Divipit j as we are taught coneista of three 
iOVfi, which are united iu one. The great apd glori- 
oua Aliuighty, ouf ^aker, and as heis graciously pleased 
to allow us. the tern?| i/pr Father, 

Next, thp poly sop pf Almighty God, himself Qod. 
Promised to man, Irpm the begiiiping of the world, as 
the Redeemer frpm sin add deaths and bom in after-ages 
unto us; oruciped w4 lakcn into heaven, whence 

he shall i-etmp wHh majesty , jpdge the living and the 
dead. 

Third, the Holy spirit which proceeds from the Father 
apd the Son, ]^d which is pent down upon the earnest 
l^tionrpf fP pnhfThten^ comfort and cheer kam op 
his way, to dr^w hiip froip e?il patho, to the goodv 

We ar^ taught by the sacred word that these three 
fofm one Qod- This awfpl mystery, is difficult to he 
app^ei^ef^ hf parrpw-<Japacitief like ours; 

let V|l90P3(^ht wbetbpr the union of 

QTep oiir e,w9 h4mlli(p two distbot svb- 

OtQkVOOS fenqiug in can h© e^^plaiped 1^ 

l|Win? How^he I® #***4 )apd yet supreme as CUm^ 

We know not ; ppr is jt, ip^aterr^i foi;M^ ^ow,^ hUt c^r 

anp» I|i4 p*»rWf jFeW ^ ^ •** 

were.BPt l^d,Jhe wpst |iave beep created, apd ,11 cheated 
eeaB tb* bagfheali. ap^eli,. a,ea»ajiwt.belMr^> 
IP^t, am the reptile U MpW «»• Silt IMhaK 

flw-SaviiHir (fiWw- WaMlid W« d<|BWIiltdwt.l(ii,#ife’ 

<«At 
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thiD^ IB heaveii, and thinga in eurtb, and things under 
the earth The first and the iai^t, Alpha and Omega, 

which was, and !», and is tn cam^ the Almighty.^’ 
If the Saviour had been a creature, or one created 
how CAuld all things have been made by and through 
him, as scripture intorms.u^ they were ? Has a creature 
power to oreatef And when toe Almighty declares, 
**Thou sikalt have no other God but Die,** how does this 
accord with the injunction df the prophet, and of the 
apostles, that every knee in heaven and earth should 
bow at the very name of Jesus, but by supposing what it 
actually the caae, that CUrUt is G6d? * 

The Almighty, then and Christ are God; and' the' 
Spirit completes the Trinity: upon this Godhead 
all our hopes are founded, andT our dependance firmly 
fixed. This is the Oiviuily we worship, the natuie, 
the essence, the union of *th^ d^ivine persons, we poor 
Worms can know nothing. Ail however, that is essential 
to our wellbeing, we enn fully un c^erst and, if we so please; 
and, abiding by thU knowledge, we have only to ffo our 
duty in ihis^world, to be assured that God will bless u8 
kereaftor. Then may we hope to see our Maker face to 
face, and codtemplate where uow we only behold him im 
through a glass, darkly. 

This is the broad* haste of our holy religioBj add by 
fiuth thi| hriief of it is so iotmateJy wr-ought into our be* 

C g, thdt we are as stdadfattiy sure .of the everioatiiig 
utK of the Holy Scriptures, wbenpe all our religioue- 
knowledge is derived, as we are,, that we oifi-tolves ejuei^ 
wWWi we ure conscious we breuttoe. 

Bui WO eoHii by ptittiag the hand to the ipdutt, 
wwvmthf^aod mui^airf we can perceive with'tlie Qak^>i 
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eye this air, called breath, on a cold day. Breath then, 
being' necessary to life, as we know from actual experi- 
ence, we believe we live, when we are conscious webreathe. 
This belief is a certainty, which faith (to apply the word 
on an ordinary occasion) has given us f and it is so strong, 
that if a thousand books were to be writteti by the most 
subtle reasoners, or a thousand persons were to declare, 
that breath was not necessary to the existence of man, we 
should reject their theories as being founded on impos- 
sibilities. Our convic\ion is here built upon experience: 
upon what oan be seen, or felt, every momeot of the day. 

But a heavenly faith requires in us, the same strong, 
determined, rooted conviction and belief, in regard to 
what the ijcriptures have ^•evealed to us, which we can 
have neither seen with our own eyes, nor heard with our 
ears, as if God had appeared to every one pf us, in the 
way he did to Moses; a^ if He, our Saviour, in the like- 
ness of maq had actually^performed in our Bi^ht, the ma- 
ny miracles recorded Jby those, who really did witness 
them; apostles. Faith so believes: and well may; 
for let lis but examine any object, small or great, in na- 
ture; whether a singing bird, or the heavens studded 
with thousands of stars, we shall immediately under- 
stand, that no being, but an infinite one, could form 
■dch If, then, an infinite being there is, and 

whb dbres, who can doubt this ? then the teTnir applies 
to a Ood, an Almighty^ a supreme being, with boiindles^ 
pDbWer; above all things ; confined to no limits, ^nd Lora 
of idl. And such is,"^ indeed, our Gh>d. 

We know and feel, th^, as certainly as we know'wa 
exist sndT breathe, that there is a God ^ and the instant 
that this truth is believed, adlnitted and fixed ^ we turn to 
the only vohirae up^n earth, in which this holy Being is 
j^ately, truly, aflfeotmgly, and awfully described, through 
b^/fheisi, his'pei^i^, and his promises, his fulfilment 
ikm ; his redepapiton of ub ; his woiHlerB> bis miradeB, 
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his denunciations, his comfortings, his judg- 
ments, his mercy, his cammands, his inspirations, and 
bis reyelations. We find as we read this great mass nf 
divine information, that it is recorded by men who have 
no private ends of their owu to aJiswer;, who,, in general, 
argue little, and coniine themselves, with simple concise- 
ness, to the matters of fact, which facts, whether they 
describe them many years before the period in which they 
existed, which constitutes a^prophecy; or whether they 
relate them many years after the^b happened, so many, 
ELS that the recollection of them should be almost worn 
away, which can, then, only be renewed by inspiration, 
whichsoever of these is the case, we find so wonderful 
connexion; so complete a fulfilment; so perfect a con- 
sistency ill every part, as no other set of writers in the 
world, upon any continued history, can ofier a parallel to. 
Indeed, throtighoiU; the works of the heathens, are scat- 
tered passages which go to establish the truths recorded 
in our Holy Bible. Events which are there’ positively 
affirmed, as being past by, or to borne, ^are often^also, 
named in profane history ; either as having been preserv- 
ed through oral tradition, or as having taken place, and, 
as we find by comparing, at the time, too, actually pre- 
dicted by Ood^s prophets, and when the inspired pen- 
man who predicted them, bad been in the toml^of his fa- 
thers, one, two, four, nay, many hundred yea/s. The 
prophec^s thus wonderAlly kccomplished, were register- 
ed by other prophets at the time of fulfilment; they al^o 
predicting, and glorifying God. * 

Thus do the heathens often jdescribe the same faots, 
thou^ in a different and imperfect manner. ^ SdU, «tlm 
(‘acta ihemselves, the dates, tbe^ chief persona^ea^ 
DEunes slightly altered so as just to suit the geninjs of 
the language, and the local situations pemai^ il^e sajne. 
But with all their boast of sibjflUha aid, pz yiaionary^ 
priestesses, they cou^ not iiye jntci^ neither 
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bad they auj^ht to ttistst them but their in ventioilB, whel 
a circumstance had almost faded away from memory ia 
the lapse of And hence the origin of many of their 

fables. They affected to despise that solitary people 
who were blessed with the favour of;^lie Almighty; Hitle 
did they imagine that many admirable passages in their 
own most aecredi ed writers, were one 'day to be offered 
as homage to the humble and devout lawgivers and 
prophets of the Jews. 

Every well-taught female knows where to find the 
proofs of t\^is assertion; however let us give the subject 
a moment' p consideration. 

I^irstthen. Moses gives an account with clearness and 
precision of the history of the creation; of the first man 
and woman; of tijeir fall from innocence to sin ; of tlieir 
ohildi^Q and children's children; of Noah, of the wick- 

"■ r 

eduesB of the world, and the ddugh; of Abraham; of 
Joseph; of the otlKr^SftriarchB and their ikmiUes, two 
thousand five hundred years after the first of these evepU 
had t&en place. 

Liet us now stop a moment, and look back:, fifteen hun- 
dred or tvTo thousand years, to the beginning of our own 
or any other nation. Liet us not have one single book, 
papyrus, paper, or parchment, on which a line of writing 
eveu'as bteroglyphics shall appear; ‘nay, let every shape 
and form of character be unki^wn, and upth^^ught of. 
Then let us reflect rwbat mah on earth we could single 
out as capable of writing five books of genuine history 
of the natioB ? 

Let Moses Wlio wai educated by the Egyptian stigep 
in and about the palace, who headed an £gyptia|| army 
at forty yeatu of age^ and Who associated bflt little with 
the Jews, thto bondsmen and Uvihg at some distitnop 
frdiii the capital : jet hiip whilst in the house of Phaipali 
been solufltCtLto write the hiatory of the creatioii^ 
idifl iMoge, wfth d tt& beai^ftU story of the pntia- 
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urchfil times, would he not haye been astonished and 
oonfbuncbed at such a request ? Could he who aetaalljr, 
afterwards wrote the Pentateuch from the insptratifm of 
Ood after a lon^ communion with his Maker, and atrial 
obedience during aeries of |refnrs,tMrukl he haye marked 
dowu, eyen in hiereg'lyphies, two si Uiple incidents as they 
now stand in the "Old Testament? 

And if Moses, who was learnOd in the wisdom^ such as 
it was, of Eg'ypt, could not think himself at that time, 
equal to writing* a history of two thousand fire him* 
dred years, how much less qualified forsttchjan arduous 
task were the other Hebrews, who had been detained ai 
slaves in a foreig'n country for a period of more than* two’ 
hundred years ? During wlirch time, the meramy of their 
g'ood forefathers the patriarchs, and of the chief of Ood*B 
mercies and favours to them and their diildren was so 
enfeebled, that these people’ did occasionally reroU from 
their Maker,*and with the corn kc^d yeg’etablesof Eg^ypt, 
took up also the sacrilegeous wiqpship of the country; 
making themseWes molten caiyes to bowdowii tO|^s the 
Eyptians kkjewise made prostrations before the parent 
of this animal ? Who then of these Hebrews was fit to bn 
the dignified historian of a fiation which had degenerated 
to ignorant slay es, and in gr^part toidoiaturs? Or 
tlie instrument for making known the power, iha mojekty, 
the goodness of a God thfisugh his acts and meroiieai, 
when mfny of them had e#tranged themoelveo entireljr 
fresi his worship and liis ways i 

Again. Let us suppose, for an instant, tile Redeemer 
nut yet desceuded to earth, and let us with 4tie J^ewa be • 
fore laai^’a tinse, imagine a Sarioar <^iy. ftanriwallj 
presniseii. What man o« earth, he be astronmnei^^ 
aoplier^ or tnutbematman, what naan ia ijidt>e a a wl igg, 
who with no mote Ikan bumaa bAawledge 
j^t tim^j tbe placd, the 

pe^ar tyaatniefik kfadl ^ 

qV • » 
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4eat^ of the Redeemer P liaiah 

Mid thopth^ prophets actiudly did all this several hundred 
]^ars before he appeared. They, besides even meDtioned 
mi&nitercdreiUBaianoefl of the Saviour’s garments being 
disposed ofby, lot; of hiscidlng on a opUon whicbman had 
jBe^fpr, sat^^which could never have seemed a probable 
oident.^ That they should look on him whom they had 
pierced ; that a bone of him should not be broken ; these 
and many other incidents did the prophets foretell which 
severally and truly happened. The Redeemer was cru- 
cified in company with two malefactors; the soldier 
pierced his side with ^ spear, and the Jews after looking 
up</n him some time and debating whether they should 
do to him as they bad done to the criminals whose 
they bad broken, decided against it, and the sacred 
fraxne im an extraordinary manner was spared further 
insnlt^ 

Or to put forth anot^r supposition What man of our 
own pr any other nation is pqual to. the predicting the 
exact^rn in which this, or any other kingdom shall fall to 
ruin and decay»j Or to the declaring by what foreign 
natipn it. shall be overthrown, its chief cities destroyed; 
the inhabitants made captives, and carried away to a 
partioular spot.? As well as under what king (mention- 
ing him iff name), the couqpeet is to be made P The pro - 
phets did as much,, with regard to their own na^on, even 
describing a commpror by the iHUne of Cyrus, and fore- 
telling a multitude of events,, all Pf which fell out in the 
poum of time with wonderful exactness, and tremen- 
dous reality. 


Thisdiyioe sf^H of prophecy was then, a peculiar gift 
of Qod. , Xiqint whi^ tliw writers of the Pibto all pos- 


*T«tmr IMMfMtlipm neSttfosl, ud «o 
inph an ■msaWtCF' ^ woald thiink; would haye terrlSed a 

y^mg it wu not to liow«y«r, for the creatwe 

^ im gmftratad Iw tbe taaiapowcr wbkh called it out of duit Into life, to tub* 
mptiiliwdiite ladSomey; msdoekSer tw adotatioii and estaeiM^ the 
wU^lKtlSfltb tohnwnnwd jnM to thtir Bartssr, sor 
thsraidgmmeiltflyalim. 
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and whidi ra&Ued them^hether they f o^^iked back 
upon history, and penned accounts of the past, or whether 
they looked'forward and registered events to come) to 
Speak l)61dly, decidedly and nobly; fearing no man; ani^ 
ions' for tl)e favoua of none; seeking only truth, and 
spekking it unambitious of fame. In their books they 
continually apjfeal to Qod; und in'the sincerity of their 
devotion, andthe fervour of their inspiration, their appeal 
is thrown into language so forcible and sublime, with an 
eloquence, by turns, so majestic add so afiecting, as no 
uninspired writer ever attained to, of the whole pa^n 
or Christian world. * ■ 

But the striking truth of these relations andpredicfions’ 
is'their grand feature, for evei^ tittls of their declara* 
tions was fulfilled. We may ju’dge; then, of the invalu- 
able testimony of ’Moses and others,- who related only the 
past. And what pleasure'must^e'iiot have, in finding 
any corroboilating passages in pitofane writers^ which by 
the Simmering light of tradition, ,or in the broad day of 
actual observation, were traced, and now remain tile ve- 
nerable mifTyrs of antiquity, and the sole pagan guide# 
we possess through every known region of the habltcAle 
world. 


tJHAtTEll XXXVI. 

■ 

w 

FAITH^ 


aor wiTWnwsUiTO » ii mpomibl« to'plbabr ntn; 

^HBTR TO aoDMUflT BBLIBVB THAT HB IB. AND THAT HE 1£ A BEWA|U)EE 

or WBM tmA« M«ta*irri,ir ms Mib.” ' ' ' ' 


Bdt let w for.aaijutaltt, cansider a of 'these events 
jneationed in the Bible, tmd t^eseribed with^ore or les# 
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/$m^i0ktum9 ^ IM&M writeim^ wko for the matA part« 
lldiitiw eTen betir d of that sacred volunta. 

T^h^gta that of the deluge : Moses sajs, tb^mea 
becomiug corrupt and wicked, God destroyed e^ery per- 
iftt ftood^ except the feuuly of ^oah, whom he in- 
ntf^^ed to make an ark, and to enl^ it with" the male 
afud female of mwerj animaL ■ 

This same event has keen vanoaBly represented by 
many heathen btaioiaans. Diodorus ^ulus, the Greek 
hUtoriaa expressly says, that in the deluge which hap* 
peaed in time of Deacahon (the Dame by which do 
other than ^oah oan bb meant) almost all flesh died* 

' AfM|flodorusioanttoDa Deuoalion being consigned to an 
atkf Aoar which, upon his qutting itf he offers up a mo* 
liflee to the God who ddiVered htm- 

^ Apollonius^ Rhodius in deseribingtkis same Deucalkm 
aasaved from the deluge, m'akeehim, however, a native 
ef'Qreeoe; r 

Philo aasurea us, thaf^e Grecians call the fiersoa 
DeuchKc^; but^the dhaldnans style him Noe, in whose 
time there hs^ppened the great eruption of waters. 

. But latciaB ^ves a most particular aocouat of the do* 
luge. He says, that the present race of mankind are dif* 
lereOt frmn those who first existed ; for those of the ante- 
deluvian world were all swept away ; that they were all 
lawless q^d men of riolence, and were all destroyed by a 
flood. That DeuoaliOBWfid h^ ffuailyf only, were spared 
to repeople the world ; that be was §aved in an ark, which 
he and bis sens and their wives entered, along withevery 
animal by pairs ; that by the iafluence of the Deity, har- 
moitjr was pc eseyved in this ark throughout ; between the 
men and animals, aU bmng wafted togethesi >as<loDg as 
1 ^ flood lasted 3 that upon thadisappesfins of 
tors^ Deucalion want forth from the aik and raised an 
sUprto Ch>d. . 
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Tbe Mii gceat OTenta reooi4ed in »erip|nr«y fiqr ^hU^h 
we mAj find perailela in profane writio^a, are the knil4« 
in^ of tbe Tower of Babd, and Hw fouadiog of the ftrst 
empire oeder Nimrod . 

On the firat poie^ the aeripiure hegim hj smyiag, that 
the whole earth waa of one language and of one gpeeoh; 
and aa the eons or descendants of Noah were travelling 
from the east, they came to a plain, on which they dwelt 
for a Unie. Aodef asiidden, they connieUed one another, 
to make hricks and mortar to build them a city and a 
tower, giviiig two reasons for the two resolves; first, that 
they might be famed in after^times, fior -being the found- 
ers of the city; secondly, that in raising a prodiguAisly' 
high tower, they might have a place of refuge in case of 
another deluge. But the Almighty was displeased with 
their wicked expectations of baffling his power, and of 
resisting his decrees. He therefore struck them with the 
punishment «of being obliged \p speak in various lan^ 
guages, sad to forget their ^ In conseqaence of the 
oonfiision which arose, the work was left^mfinishedi Thn 
scripture does not so much as hint, that the buildings 
ware thrown down. On this spot, no very great while 
afterwards, we presume, we find in scripture, that Nim- 
rod, the mighty hunter, founded or finished the city of 
Babel, or Babylon, the beginning of his kingdom. 

Now |be profane writers variously speak of this city, 
and even mention the'famous tower.. 

GalUstheneu, a grdek philosopher, writes to Aristotle, 
another philosopher, that the Bahyicnians then reckoned 
tlwfflseivea to be, at least, years standings which 

mokes their origte reach back to 115 years af^ the.dfl* 
luge. 

To Nimrod, the iMthens give the title of or 

Seal, tUs word signifying Lord. He, havii^ beqn a 
great oonqueror andenighty man, was remembOTed and 
worihipped smoBg' tkewe who kue^ <’f no true Qq4, 
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Some, gayfl Qtlitititig Curtius the Ronign, ajorihe the 
fouadiDg of Babylon to Semiramis ; the rest to Belas. 

Now the son of Nimrod was called Ninus, and when 
Nimrod had conquered the land of Aseur, who was a son 
of Bhcim, firom his descendants, he bi^ilt a gre^ City, and 
called it, after his son Ninus, Ninevah; whence, the 
reason, perhaps, that the father and son ate often con- 
founded in profane history. 

Diodorus, the Roman, s^s, that Ninus, the most an* 
tient of the Assyrian kings mentioned in history, per- 
formed gre^t actions. 

With respect to ' the famous tower, there was, says 
'Herodotus, the celebrated greek historian, a tower con- 
secrated to Belus; at the foundation of which, it was a 
square of a furlong on “caoh side, or half a mile in the 
whole compa.ss. Strabo asserts that it wa^ a furlong In 
height. It consisted of eight towers built one aboye the 
other, and because it decreased gradually to the top, 
Strabo calls the wliole ^ p^amid. It is not only assert- 
ed, bd^p^oved,'Aiat this toyr much exceeded in height 
the -greatest of the pyramidJ^of Egypt. It is asserted too, 
by several profane authors, that this tower was all buHt 
of bricks and bitumen, os the scriptures tell us the tower 
of Babel was.* 

That this whole temple stood till the time of Xerxes, 
and was {hen plundered and demolished, is alluded tc by 
Herodotus, Strabo, rand Arrfkn. 

Another great erent, is the residence and administm- 
tion of Joseph in Egypt. 

Trogua Pompeius, an historian of the Augustan age, 
whose works are epitomized by Justin the Roman, no« 
tices great part of Joseph's story, and says, that the fa- 
mous Hebrew was endowed from heaven with the inter- 
pret^ion of dreams, and a knowledge of futurity, being 
skated in magical arts; that Joseph, by his uncommon 

i ' '■ II - — , ■ -a — - 

^Por tbsK and fprtber particulars ou the subject, RglllD, Assyria. roL 11. 
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prudence^ preserved E^ypt from the famioe^ and was 
extremely caressed by the kin^. 

The scripture next says^ that on the death of that Pha- 
roah, there arose up a new king* wiiich knew not Joseph, 
that he oppressed tf^e Israelites extremely, setting over 
them task Piasters to afflict them with their burdens, and 
they built for (that) Phaioah treasure cities, and the 
Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with ri- 
gour, and they made their lives bitter with hard bondeige 
in mortar and in brick, and in all manner of service in 
the held, &c. 

* • 

Now Diodorus, the historian, Speaking of a king of 

Egypt, about this period, particularly mentions that' he 
employed in his egyptian works, only foreigners. 

The next grand event is the 'passage of the Red Sea 
related in Scripture. ^ 

Diodorus the heathen, thus too remarks. A tradition 
has been trai?smitted through ^e^ whole nation from fa- 
ther to son, for many ages, .tMut, once an extraordinary 
ebb dried up the sea, so that its bottom was seen.^aEfUthat 
a violent flow^immediately after, brought back the waters 
to their former obannel. 

These are the principal events of which mankind would 
have but a vague notion from tAe heathens, however va- 
luable their testimony may be as corroborating that of 
the inspired writers. I will pow only notice the*connex- 
ions whifih are greater* as i%^e advarme in the order of 
time, of one or two prophecies, and their fulfilment, and 
then detain the reader no longer from applyfhg these re* 
marks to the design of the whole work. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

FAITH. 


**K(CQCItLE I FRAT TSkt OF TM FOBMER AOt, aMV MBFARI TflTSELV 
To THB SEARCH OF THEIR FATHERS.'* “ THERE WAS FOUND A ROLL WRERX^ 
IN THESE THIHHB WERE RECORDED.*' *' IT MAT BESOUGHT OUT IN THE 
BOOU Of TQT FATHERS.^* ' THIS f RECALL TO SllND.^ 


Hating alluded to tba 'divine illumiiiatioii in which the 
first Bible historian penned the past^ we willciHisideriii 
m few words, those, who wel^ inspired to Write oventi to 
come* ^ 

This paK of the iafsred^iietor j forma a prinoipol one in 
it frcfes 4j!ke nudiber of propliots whom the Almigbtf ap- 
pointed, and the extent ot* their predietioiia. Two of 
these predictions will be sufficient for oitr pnrpoae i and 
the is, that wbieh relates to the taking of Babylon. 

We matt all recollect %hat a. variety of cireumataq^ 
oef ia which the diaobedienoe, iogratitiide, and ainfiilaean 
of man Were shewn to God, in return for his iyief;iniea, mi- 
racles and baa efits, the Jews had dlrnwii down upon them^ 
id Tea hia dlapleaanre^ He tberefbre deoonnoed, among 
other judgasnnia by the m ewt ba of bm prophets, that Uw 
bellioua people ahoiild cosae to he n natfon ia three iear p 
and fire* yeare from the time of Henekiab, which was 
literally aoeontpliahed for the land of Israel was orerrun 
by the kings of Assyria, who severally destroyed num^ 
bmp of Isradiien, end took multitudes oaptiTei away to 
Babylon the Mat irf* empire whmi Ninevab was destroyed^ 
Jerwnaknithna diUo^ of her inbdhitants, being peo- 
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plud bef idolatrous oonqu^Ofs. * 

The kio^ of Israel al^o trausported to Babylon 
with his BU^euts. SometiBses he was permitted tn re- 
turn to JerusaleiQ whioh WM 4h#‘ easer with Manasseh ; 
hat Jehoiakim was detahied k| captivity thirty-seven 
years; and after hfen, his dsseBUdant beeame nominal 
prince only of the Jews.i* 

The conquerors, as may well be supposed, possessed 
themselves of all the rlohes-of the vanquished plaeea; 
and as the Temple in Jerusalem waS filled with edstly 
vessels, and vast riehes, the babplonian king who sacked 
the city, sei^d on this sacred treasure and t^nopoKdd 
the whole to Babylon. 

And as the ^rsat prophets were often the attendants, 
and sometimes the relations of Jewish kingi, we And 
|, great prophet was of the captive train, agd U^ed at^* 
tached to kin royal tpaster^s chart, in that part of Babylon 
assigned to the plrisoners of This prophet was 

Dadiel.t • 

*141600 few paiticulara reoalEed to our ifcisds, 
cessary to go back two tiundred years ; to the tame in 
widch Itatob fived, and to considet* the prppheoy of the 
faU of Babylon ; of this yeryplacp,Ui whioh We have Juit 
seen a victorious monarch iu the midst of grandeur, 
rtohes, and triumph, with a captive prince; the^j^ophet of 
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Ood, aad a captive people^ wheae proud ^rit groeaed 
under, the yoke of their pagan tpranta. 

- Asd kelse tra'Oiuat reoolleot thaiutha>prepbeta, aa wdl 
V'leaMlf^ave meationed the captieitjr of the Jewe, and 
HtkedeatroetionofiBabylont ^ngwiththat of the tyraeta 
[it^ie.gihverBed it- But laaiah frae-wabled by parttoular 
ittamination from heaven, to relate many eireumataaeea 
were in the end, nuiat exactly fulfilled. 

,Aad theae natioBS, aaya Jeremiab, shall aerve the king 
of Bahylen seventy years. 

leaiab says, make bright tbearrowa; gather the shields. 

hath raised tip' the spirit of the king of the 
Mfides, for his device is against Babylon to destroy it, 
heoauae it is the vsngoaoee of the Lord, the vengeance 

. Howl ye^ for the day of Lord to at hand 7 A day 
emd.both with wratii aorhficmie u^er^ lay the land 
4eo<date.. Behold, 1 pnniah the king of Babylon, and 
his land. " Behold, 1 wilkatir up the hCsdea agahast them 
wbc^hjll not r^vd silver; and as forgeld dMy shall not 
dbUghA ill ik .O danghttf of Babylou who-art to he ds> 
ftroyed, ha|||py AaH be be that revrardstlh thee as thou 
'|last,f^ad us. . Happy^ahaH be ba^ that takath Uiy chiL- 
4nn hud daehyth thw agninat the atoaea. 
f SHe af%r autp at J .*— And Babylim, tha '^ovy of king- 
ddhUj tfnd the beauty of the Cbaldee*a exodleMy, shall 
a'wlim Ood|)V|VthraW Sodom and Oomorrah. It 

shyllU bUfhn^ia:from 
g iaoif ai deii^i g n k a ri(tt o h | nsMiar AaB the AnWan pitch. 
hMM^ Ih^y^ B k ltti B r ahlaB tha n h ep b a nd a asaho their Md 
^pw, iwiutM heaita of tBo deaaai nhall fin tber%* and 
tteh ll h i iai 'iflutt lk Ml -ofiiclaidrotaialklia, and owla 
- ahadTdwaO thiHi,Mid aatyiu ahaU danop BiSfOi usd the 
^hSBrtidf Hirimiad ri i nl tidtl h Bw i ad ^alttohouaaa, 
ll|#drBgoBphl'dlMlrp£BasBntpabhaa.'>’l>t^ yaomsAe 
^rjpnyMilMillidb^'HUavh'Badpnyaofwyari udl 
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irill MTMp 4 witb tbs b«Ma| o{ ds«.triM;Uon» -tai^ tbs 
liord of hosts. 

^ tka cosyMer^,^ y s > |tf< ;i srf jswo ^ 

was. 6on*jT— Tbu* B»itb. tbe^^ord to ^p,aBo^ntedi -to Cjc- 
raSy whose right haod l. have boldes to subdue nstioi^ 
before him; aad.l vTUl loose, the loiss of kiags, to «pe|i 
before himtbe4f{o leaved gatea* end the gates, shall n^t 
be shut. 1 will go before -thee and make the. crooked 
places straight. I will breal^in.pieocs the gates of.lvass 
«imL out iu suoder the bars of iron. ^ And 1 will give.tboe 
treasnres of darkness and hidden riches of secrift 
lilaees, that thou mays! know thstt 1 the Lord, wbifh 
call thee by thy name, am the-God.of!larael. 'For Jaeeb, 
my servant’s sake and Israel mine elect 1 have seeq called 
thee by thy name, 1 have surnamed tbee, though thou 
bast not known me. 

TkeaurnsrOas army : — I bear already, cridktheprophet, 
the noise of .a muKitude jn thc^ Inountaina, like as cf a 
great people; a tumultuous njgle.bf the kingdoms of na* 
tioaa gathered together. The Lbrd .of j^osts .mitg^eth 
4he boats of the battle ; they come .from a im country, 
from the end’of .heavem. -Itis eveh th.eLord, (1. beboM) 
and the wm^pons of his indignation , to destroy tbs wbolo, 
land. A grievous .viaion is decdared unto me. (Ths.un* 
pious Balthasar, king of Babylon,, contiaoes to. act im* 
piously,J the treacherous dealer. . dealsth treaaberoiady, 
and the npoiler spoUeth. Cld> ^..ElBm, (thou prinos of 
Feraia^rheBMgeG Media j . all tbs. sighing whi^ ehe Win 
the amnse. af, have.l msde to ocasa. « % . .r 

;i4be o%, shnBihr earhmerdfnmy 

nmnner.’^t^ have laid uBhure/o^ tiinst audibgu arkalsp 
bdtea,.tO >Bsd>yl»ii, ai}d,tjimu;^^,dot nward, nvllidmli 
come upon thee; tboufhult oftjknow fi^ wbsnmlitffMr 
sth. , 'O,tboit ^lMMlr4poi>«f4;bF4W pmwy watnwbi^mifver 
lEhtpbpatoii) .1 vilMrytupthor kbe had nml^ 

4ry.; a dsapgbt is vy)pa.hsr;l|at9rf aiyd jtlisf ‘absU be dri^ 
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burnt with firu. 

MhMiUWMt «MIM til Mew^W «IIW| M^A 

bbllt 1 wAl ibuti* tiuk 
fMHiV i kiM iMtkb tb&iil 4AiAk«B tbut ti^ teay «(m- 
3«l«tot kid«kM^ i pdi^akl^i^p and nut kUlt«t K^itb iM 
Ikrd. 1 btktieMd kkaOhi I #iU up Ink 

‘IM; I mak*i drlHMk bbr 

kkH M HiAtti mh «rfor.i^ylbiMan 
fiUM kith paitt) hari tAen bold upUb tto, aa tka 

i>f a tmiUaB tbat truTaitetb ; I was bowiHl daku kt 
tikk bearing of H ; 1 kuB diuomyed si th^ uteing of it; id)f 
. brnkt pSilf ed) feartulness kflVighted Ida ; the tt^ht of my 
plOaburei ba'^ he turoeditito feat unto die. Then, (eooMi 
thHiea tiM «oriptut-e by °DahieI, kfao relates What, he saW, 
and what Isaiah deaortbed 300 years hefOid,) 1^ hidg^ 
dedntitehncd WM ehahjyedihlld his theliyhlb t W Wi Mod him, 
so that thO joints of htli loins kOre lodsed, and has haseoh 
Wdkote ootF against sndt^ti^ 

t^sordbtw Aau^, kdd lAs dlNlOrSoSjOda 
^ fik yUMW^oMOr .^'i'-Pivepare the table; wafbhili thO 
Idateh-tbweitt eht, drink, liet not thy tltoilgfatB4ronhI0 
thee, wk Mt &y 'ood&tebuidB 6h ehangedv 

‘Jhtli thu*i too, fkk^Uitipkiy i'^-^^ite je prinhes, add 
sawdnt thO MdoM. BM thoo, (the king of Babylon) krt 
Ahit otttwf thy Hhayo, like an abtHHUtable branobi TheSt 
•hbU hot be ji^od kith Ihetf (tby anceston) in bbtiel^ 
4ooaiHie thou bast ^oskoyed thy lewd and sinin tiiV podo 
pie. prepare alaughthdCot fais ehSldrhd, for theihi^dfiy . 
of their hatbeMi that wot Mho htwpcMlttirtlM 

Udd. F^ l win tlde upkgdlHlt1ii0diy>atifth tln&0M«f 
hoite, Out 0fffr0ni*llabyhiii the nadk^ aid VfaWthal^ 
end son and iMyiiO#, eaith the liohd. 

Tide (^d^]^i«|ih«sy id giyk k^inahiiahiA^ 

tdl^Mtta, hot UM id tfhS iWtf .dbaoiftir it fhh itit6 
wtaMhiidto hitdiib 
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ibe li&iy elt^) But 

Bf tt» lUBablttiltS) tb6 BBUhtry to Which (bUjr will 
btt tMa^>Mle4, Mrd the^ll^UiMt wlm Will, at laM, ^kk 
mBW vtiBMsi ^ tUU MhfitiCttl nUttiC df tUb oc«- 
fti(d iBMtittefttliB tiUI)(>la WBom he Bhauld 

|f«Tim. 

&tat it it tiMe^to iMk fc^ fh« MCottpllaBtaiiMt bf thia 
fkniouB prophctty, Uoft lu the Bible, whece its fhlfiloieiit 
le exaMy i>e]wted By DuHieV,* whb #ue an eye whueea te 
<He whuM) but, {and in putnuanen nfthe plan here adop. 
ted,) in Ah peafiHin wHtntn, wunae histety la .cbnaldei^ 
tahe at wen hneeted, na any telailtn of evente and be« 
euemueea inthn whbie okciu of knowledge, and wtioae’ 
Shrenbointieit Of tboae faott, predicted by iJewiah pri>~ 
piibt*, and then related by liedAens an well an Jews, 
in the tenet poaitite temis, cannot fail to at^ke a refleg- 
ttng ndtad wilh rety entranfdina^ force. 

HerodeBea a wimr ofgteatttn^uity and emdit,who 
flooriafand bcfbre Ohriat, add b{ter h^, !!ienop|ton,* 
both deter Ac the taking nf Babylon. I'heyeuyTlbat 
Cyrna haring oeerthroTrn BelahatzaT in battle, abut hitn 
up In Babylon and there beaeiged him. But the siege 
pro red a difficnlt work : for the walls were high and im- 
pregnable, Ae nninber of men witbin to defend them 
very igrent, and they were fully fotnished with provisions 
fibrt%eniiy yenra. W here fo te Ae inhabitants 'Ainking 
Aetoae l deS iMlfeiire ih tHeir wtSb and their VtOVA, looked oh 
the tAAg of Ae eity by n riegn, as an impracticable 
tblng/nM therefore frdin the top of Aetr wtils scoffed at 
oymtf'nDd derided him for einry tUng be did tbwardb 
B. HowevAiie went nn wHh Ae attempt,. Snd uned 

during two yeim YaHoue plana, cvbich are d^ribed in 
tbeile WloriasM^ WiA^t elfeoi^iig any thing; wli« he at 
nngth lighted teih BinaAg«m;whieh,wUhhnuh|dlaiihy 
teSdnUM teteier nriMe fhtoe. ]hn,pdid«nttiAiing thal 
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^fjeat annoal festWal was torb^ kept at BabylUB tiB a 
day ai^p and that it vfaB uquai tor the baby loiii- 

an^ on that aotemnUy^ to apend the whole Bi^tki«aereU 
ilriiiikemifesaiaDd all msniier of diaorderOy bethought 
this a.prup^^r iiioe to surprise them; and to thim eShet^ 
he laid the following plan. He eeiit up a party -of hia 
men to the head oJ' the canal, leading to the great 4iAe, 
with orders, at h time set, to break down the great bank 
or ddiii which was between ^he rirorand thatcanali and 
to turn the whole current that way into the lake.* '!& 
the ioteriiii, getting all bis forces togeth^, be posted oae 
part of them at the place where the rirer ran into the cifty, 
aiuKhe oilier wh^re it came out, with orders to eater the 
city that night, by the channel of the river, as soon bb 
they should find' it fordflble. And then, towards the 
eveiiiDg he cmened the head of the trenches on both sides 
the river, above the city, to let the wateif of it nm into 
them. And by this means, and theoj^eniog of the great 
dam, the i*iver was so that bf thepiiddle of the 

nighMU?eing th<6n in a manner empty, both parties, ao^ 
cording to their orders, entered the channel ; and find* 
ing the gates leading . down to the river which used eh 
all other nights to be shut, then all left opeD, through the 
neglect and disorder of that time of rioting; they ascend* 
ed through them into the city; and both parties being 
met at the palace as had been concerted between thnmi 
they there surprise^ tbe guc^s, and slew them wlU And 
when 00 the tiolse, some that were within, opeu^ the 
gates to know what it meanty they rushed ii| upon tbela. 
and took file p^aco* wh^re finding the king .witkrbia 
swor^fi drawoy at the h^dipf those who werp at bftnd to 


VMOoeoftbe most prod irioM worlu af BafayUm; 
limbed by tbe^QuMD Hittori** mother Of the Wk^ied B^shSiOWiklid #10 efc 


Bal^bed by the^QiMi mother Of the 

pAeipiis enooch , to fMjifS ’the vopi watm of 
Weim Mtost In.BaMoiL 




of the river Bufta^stei. 
a. TheM bankt froth os 
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afltiKt hha^ they slew him valieaitly fighting for bis life, 
an4alt those that were with him. After this, proclama^ 
^on being made of life and safety to all such as shcitild 
bring Id their arms, and of death to all thatsliould refuse 
so to do, all quietly yielded to the conqum-ors, and Cy« 
run without any further r^i stance became master of the 
place. 

Sud is a sketeh of the account given by the most ce- 
lebrated heathen writers of antiquity. And it exactly 
agrees with that of scripture; for we there read, that 
Belshazzar made a great feast for a thousand of his lords, 
hik wives, and concubhiea and that in that v&ry night he 
was slain, and Darius the Mede, that is, Cyaxerea the, 
uncle of Cyrus took the kingdotn;* for to him, Cyrus 
gave the title of all hts conquests as long as he lived. In 
this feast Belshazzar commanded the gold and silver ves- 
sels wldoh hafi been pillaged from the temffle of Jerusa* 
lem, to beJircMi^t into the bpAqueting-house, and he 
and his company drank out q^tUeni. And in the midst 
of the impious feast, the Almighty* she wsd his di^^^ure 
by sending a hand which wrote on the wall, characters, 
that tioDecUuld explain. Whereupon the queen mother, 
a womHii the pagans represent as of very extraordinary 
abilities, went to the king and told him of Daniel the 
jtrophet, whom sbe.knew to be eminently skilful in ex- 
pounding mysteries. The prophet was sent for, and he 
declared the meaning of tlic writing was, that for his 
srioked deeds, and profanation of God’s sacred Vessels, 
the seotenpe of Ood was denounced agaiuet hiin. That 
tds”kiUgdom was taken fircrahim,and L\iven to’ tbb Medea 
and PefsiantJ^ .It seems to have been immedii^tely hfter 
this, that the ptdkde was taken, knd the king^lain.^ '^ The 
thin^ the coni^deroiii did afterwards, wds Itrlllink 
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Ite'Gwd* forittHig, Iwt, paaMaA thpt ldipiBii8%iMg. 
ThcM word* wUcnophoafs and are Tory rnmirklilitii 
So'far msiAlda ptopiiMy ftiMUed: kat oat entirety 
aafil tb* totelraia and deatmotion af Babytaa -wMa efc 
faoted^ Babylaai nay thn saend writara, phtaU^'uMaa* 
ly'ddattoywd, aa theariBnial aMeaaf SadaaaaadfiviBa* 

rah formerly were. 

In tha first plaoa, Babylon aeaaad te be anyalaity^Hhe 
kings of l^nda pmfianinga«y otliar for thair plaea oirov 
aldooee, and did tbe^paalrea dostrey good paKaf Babyr 
Ian. 


Sbtabo add Pliay inCarm us, tkat tbs Maitodoatana aaha 
,adoaeeded tibe Pertiana, dad not twdy entirely neglaat it, 
bttt bailt a aity (Sriedata) in tbo naigbbourhaad, ao-pum 
pose to draw- away Ha dnkabitaata,’ aad cause Jt to kta 
deserted. 


Tbs near blags «f Persia sdtarwardv ksnsgts ms> 
terS «f Babylon, aon^Utpil the ruin §i it, pf buiidwg 
Ote84>ban srbiah carnud^^ray all tha ssntaiiidar- af ^ 
iahaj^ta^. < 

Jdinal^sixyeart before Chmt» , she stas op toHiUr fwrr 
sakeo, that nothing of bar was leH but tbo walls, whtfih 
conditloo, is at that time nptioo4 by PaussnUs, ip Jtuy 
remarks npon Greece. 

The kings Paidia>£s4iog ijba plans msills 

a park of yt, in which they kept wild ksasts for hwtii^ 
Thus did it bscnme, as tim piqpphet.badlpratold,>^4w;t^ 
ling pJaoe for rayeadna bssats Ant gne nueqtias tp mahi 
and for timorfus animals that lUs hslbip hinb, » 

. Atilangth As wsMs fell sjmI. wayn 

ed4 |liatSl^P#j|sks9tidr 

fled the plsos. .;9erpan(s«nd Sfporjdoas mmsM^ 

It bsanBsn4'andf«lsimtforp9SfWSthfitshPVl4^T«lhf 

ciiriiMit)^ A y£dt, ht. JBatA jdtsr Its Tkb 

Blhf ■yssi-tt;w dhs.^ ‘♦salilrnp' 

longer n loll ohnaii^ ito 
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llutifldtb# timkaf ttare ww 

rtaBMi»:*f wiAer vyLk^ fm Acrtvsy ibe i;tibu,«i^lM.ic^ 

iog no free pa wii y , of nanoiipi^y iA^ A 

A l e aM pdo r Htn^ee^ to of ibif 

empire at Babylon, projected the bracing the Bu<r 
phratoe tetofio former eUwMf 4 wd nafii^yjtot hU men 
to work. But the Almighty, who w ut ffh e^ 9f er the, fith- 
'blUagof fcio jt n o tb e^, vhobod deelacod tibof.Ae 

wouU4kwhr«9 ewa teitheomy EeqHuqo a^d CMni«a>9 ,of 
BAyhui, deCeutod idua «nterpiiwo Ay the death of. Alpx> 
Bod^ mUQbifwppoMd,«(Mi«»a£t0r. Thiwi ;au« Bubylop 
oBBOorta&Mto M in«tK}aiflib]e%.$Mw4 ^Idah jlho 

very plMe;aAera4haf il||pioi|# .«ji|^Md|fta9d> o# J^faiab 

hod foretold, ‘‘I «ldiW|ik#.4dif«ijbl-^,w^ , 

% meuul of odlthHiM t^qgua. QiaAjloa ibeoame m «t- 
«iii lAiniiit «ad ^ iho woiMifnr ro4«d ie^iido. tb# 
•taieofidmm^iimmfid bo«Hw; MHftKf lih« uvostabM^ gfiVr 
yph—, . ml jhiAdfr, e— l>ot d« t Mi lW P Oi>ho 
itutond. thiu(diddftpd&j0^topaftiwVlpatr;H9,4)pe 

ly, could foretel through the moittbi <of 
MnfU ea^ifodh 


i > ‘i. 

miismk 


wu^lWTlfbKiiTir^ 

%Qt IM OI*D TIME E¥ THE WILL Of HABT: BUT HOLT MEN Of i 

HOLT BHOBT. WHAT 000 0 

OMrAArflhABUbAiiv Miiti i(A 

WW^W*liWr • "Jf ' <*L» 

must he permitted briefly to. Bdrerl)((f.,i; -] 
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ft ti thepmdictioii of a Redeemer; wMe^ prediolioB 
and accompUsfameat, in Tital importaBce, oiitw»g4M:aM 
evento that e^rer happened amon^ mankind. 

^ The premiae of One who shimld triumph over Satani 
^nd re^idiii aH born of woman^ eame first from God him* 
self to Adam and Eve. 

^The same promise was renewed to Abraham for his 
jwsterity, by the Almighty. 

To Jacob an angel spoke, and mentioned the tribe of 
Judah from which this promised One was to proceeds 

To David^ were tte fhmily and' Hneage of tbe Re- 
deem er^e^eal^, and. declared to be fipom bis own raoe. 

kaikh Was given'to shew, that his hirth should be mi- 
raenlons, and bis mother s virgin ; rind that his death 
should be for the redemption of mankind* 

The prophet M ieah next predicted the birthplace of 
thit iHastridlis visitc^i Tbas when king Herod oalled a 
sanhedrim^ <ir ooiinedli^oa the appearanoe of the wisemen 
front the east, he demonNled- where tiie Measidh was to bo 
attd thejr immedialely replied^ in Bethlehem^ so - 
cordm^k iheprophet. 

' Daniel dholared when the precise time of his sufibring 
should be. 

Haggai, Zechariah, and Malaohi foretold that all these 
etents should be aoeomplishMl before the destruction of 
the seeopd temple. 

^ Now of these few prophecies relating to a;^viour, 
fthieh are seleeted 'of the many, scattered up and down 
the Old Testaiiient tbe first, was given* fourtbousard 
^years tarfom^ tim faHHment* or appearanoe of the patron 
tbretidd. 

The seeoad, to Ataabam* was iisa:^y 4wo thomaand 
7 ears, befwe that permL 

The Deal' to wat aboae MVMteaB hundrhd 

>Mn l^olpe^lifist;^ ^ > 

David wari Inralr^ to mention ^hriit above a thon- 
tand years before mt birth. 
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prophecy waa^Ton eeTeo.lmack^ )fiOGur8 |tfe« 
TiOiM to the^veDt. 

Isaiah's prophecy, oM so full and perfect in. relation 
to the promised Redeemer, that the writer ia called tho 
ETt&Qg'etical Prophet, was delivered ei^ht huadred years 
before that' Redeemer appeared. 

Vhe prediction of Daniel above, &vo hundred years be- 
fore the Messiah. 

And Malaclii, the last. of the prophets, above four huu 
dred years before the coming of our Liord. 

Now the ri^ht way in considering the perfect fulfilment 
of these prophecies, is not to forii\ our judgment by se^ 
parate^nd particular passages, but by the oonnexion of 
the whole; by the exact couraidenee and entire agree- 
ment of all the prophecies whiohjat several times denoted 
the Messiah, brought into one point and laid together. 

In order to do this, we must first search tbe^evangelists^ 

These evangelisfts are four men who were fo4o^era of 
or believers in, this Redeeme^^odong promiged. Thej 
severally undertake to.write'his life^ at jeast the princi- 
pal passages of it. They begin by declaring u£i, ^the 
promised Redeemer, Christ, and Lord. That his moHier 
was a virgin of the royal house of David; that his birth 
was attended with signs in the heavens ; that he was from 
jealousy, persecuted by Herod in his infancy, and that 
children were slain, in the hppe of destrqying himal^O.; 
that his Vrisdom was aptonishittg in his4ender jrears ; that 
be had a forerunner, f holy man, called ^ohn the Baptist, 
vrho baptised him vrith water; that when he oamc to tlie 
ministry, he began to work every sort of mfracle, and ^ 
preach the word of truth to all Who would hear ; that he 
was persecuted by the Jews ; that he appointed twrfve 
disciple^ and afterwards seventy, whom he ina^Cted 
Ih Cha finest lessons ni piety and virlyue; that be was at 
lebgth betrayed by one of the twelve, an^ oani^ tM^fore 
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Pontiac ftoflMch gthf^rmjr, i^h6 nfi%iQitt|flf <Mi« 

deniDed him to be crucified ; that he wM hu4^ 

fetted^ftod the cro*s^; tfHit ho expired 6ti it after 

B^t'eru} hdurs 6f Mfierili^ great prodigiett attended 
hid dtetb i that ha wae Wduiacieid with a aoidlier'a epear 
in the aide^ and then takeirddwti froih the eroBn^ and en* 
tonibed in a new stcciie seprllehre, whieh Bepulehre was 
guarded by a band of sixty soldiers^ baying for itBsecO^ 
rity an imtneriBe Irtoisk af atoncifer a door at theehtraiiOe ; 
that on the third day, as the Sayiour had foretoMi b# 
adtiialtjr rose from the dead, Walked out of the tomh, and 
was seen b^ many in the coarse of forty days; attheend 
of which period he ascended up into heaven, and a short 
time afterwards sent down the Holy Ghost upon hm apos-* 
tie^ and disoipks, by which gift, they were enabled to 
preach the gospel in all tongues, alid to work miraeles in 
the hame of '^Jesus^ ' ° 

All this we learn froih the evangelii^s, an,d as we hope 
tbt everlasting oalvatfoi^ . so do We believe; so did ear 
believe; anfl'so did those prinfHive chrifltianx 
also believe, who in ten long persecutions * under ken^ 


• Before the Roman empire was coDTeiied tochrintiBnity, the^e art cCnmiotily 
iSia^an<ltflU|;e$Mralp^rse4(itioDB ; thefinti^tbe reiffoof Non^ iUO-M^tbeaecoiul 
\m tbatof Domitian, 96 : the third under Trajan, IDO ; the fourth under Anto- 
riWai, thefifeh under Smyrna lOt^ the sixth under Moni us, the 
Mveatfa uniser Decins^ 249 \ the eiirhth under Valerfan, : the ninth nnder Au- 
Ettlah, zTd : rod th6 Ufotb unfdei' the iSi^ of Dh^letiu. M# ; UD atleusth^ tbiii* 
tiuut)[ came to be eftablisbed by human lawi. Stackhouse, vol. o. w 
Tacitus teUi UB, that in these penteutf^ns, seterdl wsru^ bC SrM I^Md, irbo 
made profeisioB hf thda Ae^ hali^D; aipd by tbcb eonfeuiun, inAmte numWsof 
others were detected and executed ; and in the mknder of their «iecmtoD wflM 
treated with all the taiAlaiiWs of acom and barbarity Sane of them war^wrapi 
up in theikinaor u^ld beasts, and worried and devoured by do^ Others Were* 
criieified. and othert burnt dwee iu paper seats, cUpped hipMeh, wax and 0her 
cMbuadble matters, that when day li^t failed they might serve for torches and 
Hjnmh^ations in thh night. ^ 

Thedoct^We. however, ofchrii^nityeonliDued to spread, apd converts to bd 
multiplied, notwithstanding that Al the Statei Of the WorU, fWthred hiindrei 
yean were bomMned unhiBt the propagatioD bf them. _ 

Justin Martyr. wboRved iu the Arst age of Christianity, infdiUls ttl In bit ftfei* 
iogue TryiHfao, ibd fdW, Miat then waaaqnatieu ip UmkdoWA world VhM 
AMn did mi "nsy to €kid ha the name of Jesus Christ. And Pliny s heafhefl wH- 
tWttittierdf|Fh of Trajsaf,^peteveB reveMysaip after aedssnnMePbhialeUer 
to the emperor, dedans, that ebritUanity had BO far prevailed in Bitliyiila, where 
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tlNd priBCTS, «r loeptical Jswsy potirai out thiiir bloody 
taffeired e^ry tortare thatra^e could inflict^ or the 
onftolltftt matiflo dcTiae, ridher lliaD Fenouooe a faith od 
wUeh eTery hope dependa^ But lei us enquire if Done but 
ibe evan^dieta hare borne teetkoony to these wonderful 
ovsots? £#Venta whioli u it should appear must haye ab- 
lated whale proTipces in their importance and conae- 
qnences. 

This it is uow our business to answer. And in order 
to do so, let us pretend, for argum^t’s sake, to look on 
the subject with an eye of doubt. Let us not think it 
enough that the testimony of those most interested in 
propagating their doctrines, should be alone ' relied on. 
What though we bare a genuine authentic^ed history of 
ene man, not written by one itvan, but by four, with a 
large mass of collateral eyidence; that this mass of evi- 
dence, direct rfnd otherwise^ haVe been recefved in great 
part from the, very time of the events it goes to prove, 
down to the present day by^h*e ITettmed, t her wise, the 
great, and the powerful of the Christian ^orld ; all 

the rage of malice, the keenness of satire, the force 
of talent, the ingenuity of criticism, and the labour 
of research have been employed in different ages, and 
everted to bear down the testimony of this volume, by the 
heathen world, and yet that its value, its genuine worth 
and excellence should be seen to rise higher under every 
attacks %Vkat though -this assertion W supported by the 
fullest proof, and Wo should admit that the four men 
aMttded to, were, in their acts, supported^and assisted 
by the pnwer of Qod, Father apd &on, as in their Words 
and doctrines they were enlightened and instsuotef} fay 
the Holy Spirit proceeding from*both : — 

Apd let ii«, for a moment, not choose to eoniider U 
sttflMsient tf^at one of the greatest enemies of the ohris* 

he Vm gOv«nitt)T, nut the templefl of the Gkids were almost SpiolAted. their sa- 
cred rites a Jooc time IntBTinitted, and there were vijy few that would buy aliy 
sacrifices, not wlthataDdiuE fpBat severties were loflUfed upOD cbliltiMU Of eYWy 
Tank, MI, and age, Sofd^^B Serm^DB, tvL z . % 
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t'laoB, who fmi Unnelf fonrard in the enid ]pefii0otiii<m 
of them by the JewS| who not only powod forth threats 
of sfaughter and vengeanoe, hut with all the fnrioua^aeal 
of deadly hate, pursued and arretted, wherever he eouid 
find them, and even astiated in the raastaeres it net 
be thou^t titfficient that this man, in the midst d tueh 
a career, was stopped ; received a tuddefi cheek from 
some bidden or apparent cause, and from a cruel enemy 
and oppoter, became a convert; a believer, a most illus- 
trious teacher of th^ doctrine, and at len|^th suffered, a 
mai^tyr to the faith. And even tbou^ the nan relate his 
own story,'' the enormities of his youth,* and the repent* 
anoe and fabours of his age, yet lotus not hold his testi- 
inouy more valid, or more satisfactory, since, st the time 
Christ appeared, ail natfous were unbelievers^ and all 
adults who became chnstians must have beeu 4MMiverls, 
though less Histiuguished than Su Paul of wham we are 
speaking. ‘ \ . 

But what if a numbdr 6f ^riters conteoiperary, or near* 
ly %p,^^hthe npostldb'and martyrs, who lived, even oon- 
Tersnd with seme of them, what if they should attest the 
miracles done by these apostles and disci pics, as proofs 
of ibeir truth; should describe their holy manner of Uv- 
iog, their patience, meekness, sufferings, and forbearance; 
ttbduld theaiseWes quotethe«vaiige)ista, and the acts and 
e^ieties of the apostles, as the genuhie and Holy Testa- 
ment of our liord and Bavk^r, which he sealed^ witti his 
and should:atter wards add *,tbe cruel pmrseonjtiiin 
and mart jrdq/id of jthese men ? It matten not, we iwpljK, 
still are ^hey but ehffiotuias who r^atu their own story. 
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ud point to tbo aceomplnluKieDt of tho grand prophecies 
in the Old TeatoiueDt. We would ask whether any pa- 
gan writer^ the enemy of cbriatianity ^ oan bear us out in 
the relayoa of miracles and fEmts, or persons, upon which 
our religion rests } If those things were not, as the cbris^ 
tians say, done in a corner, surely the opposers of their 
belief, must hare seen and knowiii or, at least, bare 
bearded some; and surely so famous an imposture, if 
imposture it be, would at uy rate, hare been noticed 
in the history of those days f 

It is to be presumed,, that many works written before 
mid after the Redeemer made his ^appearance on earth, 
are lost to us for erer ; either in the'piUage of the l^r 
barians who sacked the towns and destroyed the monu- 
ments of art and learning in erery <diief city of the Ro- 
man empire which, at one time included great partof the 
known world, tor in -the ignorance which every where 
prevailed, and the consequent disregard of literary pro? 
perty, in the dark ages . * * > t . 

Yet, wtkeiber mr not, somd books are^ost whio]^ refer 
to the Saviour or attest the wonders wrought by him, is 
immaterial, uweliappen to possess a few precipus pas- 
sages in profane Ustory, which relate mere, or less to 
the subject under oonsiderafioa. 

2%cazfirrteftane gloriomperwm^ In the first plape, 
the time ni tbs prophecy meutionsd by Daniel jicing ar- 
jivady i(iq»pcars| tb|d tbf whole jewish^and heathen 

* Breiy OM knowi of Ibe dSitraotlon of die Alciandrlan Library, whicb wSs 
iUtiD esntsls sSo/OSOtlMelDa 

Petrarch In 10 dleeofered a yaloable andlong loit work^ Cicero on parch* 
■WSt 4rfaMh W i hw ikit wiaCotSi^up for aeiiOTe ; Iw pmehaied^ lent esd 
Hfgto toet k ; the w eek haenerer bees reeofWedu 

npsshi Wti SOBMmuy Wkfa Um vrltni, and conremat the lawiep 

iMati diaUBlac sf the AttBtiea> .ha sUMiUT aiarihsi the nomela of n 
md St. «riE iS matr^SSiitifd ntabUaheT^ fan^neiSs^f^ 

tm eylgjto ^ mtar, g ad the flJ rt ^ Joto i 8 rla P ^ 

at. 4BSl fMfitaS^Ss dp n miB Ftar^S^ewnaU the beoln of thomw^amnent 
to w tssAa hy ihswurthe lapibAthMlaAied regard to thawi 
thaaCsBdwihsIliidMSo 4haa(i: Aabsifeiir ther toassUMr^ihh#* 9^ 
pejitthoestitingilriSnSmS Siad. X^i 




woi4d oxpectad a llaaBiah, or some grosit pmoMjge ma 
eartk. 

Virgil tile Robaq pooif 'who liv«4 in ihe time of Alt- 
gtiaius Cssar^ is BupfK^aed in bis foartb^cdogite to do-* 
scribe the bteiasiags ^ the giivernneiit and ago oJ momm 
great person, who was, or ehpald behora ahektihis thna; 
and Bomo suppose he borrowed thts eease from jome ao*- 
ineiit books of the prophetesses wbe were oaUed SBbjdfi. 

SuetoniitB tells us in the life of Angus tuB CoiAr« timt 
there was one Julius Marathus declared^ that oainre was 
about to bring forth a king ior the people of Rome. He 
Bays, also^ inthelif^ of Vospasian, that there had pro-' 
▼aUed «^cv all the eastern part of the world, a ^cMStaut 
opinion, ' that about that time, there vahould Domorout of 
Judea those who ahould-obtain the empirs of the world. 

TaoU)U8,^another Roman hist orian,;6 ays the saww thing, 
and that it 'was oontained 4n the aodeo;! hooks of the 
Jewish piiests, so that both Jiests, and Glenlile^ aspootp 
ed now some gloriou^p^son to arise ki the world. ^ 

CcDsar ffs^ontifex, orhighpnieBt, ejsamin- 
ed the sibyHioe prophaoiee ; and those he disfoo^ercd do 
be spurious books, he coDdeamed tp theAumes. Im the 
others, it Ib generally supposed he saw a gveater prinoe 
was foretold, to whom aUtbe-worldshnuldpayrndoratioiL; 
upon which he refused the title of Xford, wbioh ttw peo- 
ple unauHiioudly offered him. ganre sanotion to 

the relation of Suidas, vis. Augustiwapndjbig to the 
Pythian oracle, to bn^uire who shpuld succeed him, was 
answered byjthe demon, That an Hdicw ohiUl JLordiaf 
4^ Ghidi, ih^ oominaiided 

no further ah&wer was to be i^xpocted. Tfbervupoh 

guHua .OTieifdiudM jPrimpgemjko Jhn, 

to the First-born of Qod,t 


* Dr. W«Ui. 

IkBuU^UilWSna^hMaB^ra ffflDuiDflLi»illip4M|l 
to uh* it ia to be oheerred, UiAtioag btiQK tho.tigMi W 
estut UDonr the heatheiU|-BeYeral oraclcB^ or preatctioiii 
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htrih attended with signs in th^ heavens : — The ap- 
pearauceof a wonderful star at the lime of the Sa.vio<ur*9 
naHTity^ is mentioned by I’liny in his Datural history^ 
under the name of a bright comet. . . 

Josephus also telh9 us, that the Jews had expectation^, 
of a great king rising ffoui among them, who should have 
the eitipife of th6,whote world ; and this was the true 
caulte which th'Cn excited them to that war with the Ro» 
mans, in which the city and teniple were destroyed. 

The neir or bbdy of light wjiichupon our Savi- 
our^B birth coUdhcted the wise men to him is acknow- 
ledged by the btcatbeu Julian; thoi^gh he wou*ld gladly 
ascribe it to natural causes. ' • 

Childten wet)i Herod : — Dion, the Ro- 
man, in hia life ofOfcfa’Hus records the murder 

of the babes at BethlehenL 

Maerdbius, k heatheii author, says, Herod the king 
ordered to be^lain SyUa (which in, roman authors ia 
frequently IrCifdr Judea) soi^ children that ^ere.under 
two years dlcf. ’ * ^ 

He hud d o hoVyman^ named' John the 

BapAst: — J'dAbjphhb, an ^tiemy to cliristianiiy, thus ex- 
presahs'him^eif^: 

An opinion gen^^kStj |)f^yailed' among the Jews, that 
the deffeat df HcrOtTk^^rtny wafc a judgment upon him for 
tbe'1>ai^bBl^ddB mdrdTdr of John, enrhamed the •Baptist. 
That trli^ >xc*elTcnf man'ltkd not committed any orimn* 
cukf^>lh wkiHd ekhdrtfhe ITeWB'tot thefove andprac- 
tie^of eV^IY ffHfhbV rebomEdendihg tTi^Pl. r^ulAte 
thchi^UVdk^hy Ae t^lW'df* ji^iefy^ ai^ justice 5 urging the 
nec^Alty df lrege!l|eratioli by bajptlsm, ahd^ a pew life. 

il!hi*entet*B^*i^}on %is' Cfkrist preaekese 
the wUrd Md^nfhi^he m4t^a€d€s mix)^rniatian^ 

heathen wWtW, a 

••tmia MTiGiTT g'-ut'yr -.r, n , — 

ed i o n — fpa p i i s tw i tu w b * w i « iCyla t B t ^anCMw.lt.h o uw, TBi t. 

^uliuA XaratboB My*. IBoeA W Wta^ lodtl^B Icn IM lUMdi ^ tW 

kiB^ol the Remans. Pcidifa^ ^ • 
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denial of the facts sp well established^ of Christ’s mira- 
cles. We have, indeed^ some remains of Celsus, Hiero- 
cles^ Porphyry and Julian declared eoemies to Christiani- 
ty. But what they alledge does not amount to a denial 
of the facta : so far are they from that^ that they aacjibe 
the miracles of our Saviour to magic. ^ 

The Jews in the Talmud, in acknowledging the mira- 
cles, make them to be wrought through a correspondence 
or intercourse with the devil. 

Josephus above quoted, ^ gives this famous testimony. 
About this time a person named Jesus^ attracted 
aniyersal notice, he was a man of consummate wisdom, 
if it be not improper to call him a man. He was eminently 
'distinguished for his extraordinary power of working mi- 
racles ; and those who ^efe anxious in the discoYery of 
truth resorted to him in vast numbers,^ both of Jews and 
gentiles* Pemtius Pilate delivered him up to suffer upon 
the cross : but those who originally adhered to him dis- 
dained to abandon his cause, when be was under adver- 
sity. Agreeable^ to the prehtetions of several celebrated 
propliels, he was seen alive on the third day after his 
crudifixion. He performed many marvellous acts, and 
at this day there is a numerous sect of people called 
Christians who acknowledge him as their chief.f 

That our Lord was a prophet, Phlegon, who was the 
emperor Adrian’s freedman acknowledges ; and in his 
.history has related several events which he foreto]^. 

Be was betrayed and taken brfore Vantive PUate the 
Roman governor^ who^un'ipillinglg him fa 

crucified, — Th*^ unbeliever Josephus, as we have jpst 
seen, alludes to Pontius Pilate, of whose cruel goveroi- 
ment he large quentiou to the Jews. This 

Pontius Pilate in making reports to his en^ieror at 
Rome, gave to Tiberius an account of our Salripur’s pas- 
sion ^d resurrection, .of the miraoles which were per- 

* Seed, roL & 
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formed liy him and by others in his name ; of the multi- 
tude of his followers which daily encreasecl; and of the 
opinion which generally preyailed, that he was a God. 
Wherei4pon Tiberius made a report of the whole matter 
to the senate, and proposed to them that. Christ might 
be admitted into, the number of their gods. 

Tacitus in describing the tortures inflicted by Nero on 
the Christians, says. They derived their name and ori- 
gin from Christ, who in the^'eign of Tiberius liad suf- 
fered death by the sentence .of tb^ procurator Pontius 
Pilate. 

The Jews, says Dr. DoddAdge, in. some of their earli- 
est writings since those times, call Jesus by the igncmii- 
ous names of “ the man who was hanged or crucified,” 
and his followers ” theservantil t)f the crucified person.” 
And Lucian rallies them for deserting the pompous train 
of the heathefi deities to wcrrship one whom lie impiously 
calls a crucifLed infposior. 

Spartian also assures us the emperor*Alexander 
Severus entertained such high thoughts* of Christ, that 
he would haye admitted him into the number of his dei- 
ties, and haye built a temple to him, had not his pagan 
subjects vigourously opposed it. 

Aud Porphyry, he continues, though an inveterate e- 
nemy to Christianity,, not only allowed there was such 
a person, but honoured him^ as a most wise tlnd pious 
man approyed by the Godsf and tal^en up into beayen 
for hiB distinguished yirtuea. 

* Prodigies attended the death of — The holy 

scripture dieclares, that there w^ darkness over the land^ 
while the Saylour hung on the cross during the spai^e of 
three hours. 

When the Sayiour expired, there immediately hap- 
peneil a terrible earthijuake, which convulsion of nature^ 
ibout the same time is mentioned by thre^ heathen wri- 
tei^ Dion, Pliny, and Suetonius.^ « ^ 


Stackhouse, vol. v. 
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Thallus, a greek historiao, io his third book, speaks 
of the darkness that accompanied our SaTiour^s death, 
and which he, like Phlegon, calls an eclipse. 

Tertuliian, and the primitive chrisliaus appeal to these 
two writers, and also to the Roman archives, where the 
account that Pilate sent to Tiherius of the miracles which 
happened at our Lord's passion was deposited, for the 
truth of this prodigious darkness. 

Phlegon the famous astronomer under the pagan em- 
peror Trajan, affirms, that in the 202 Olympiad (which is 
supposed to be thaf of the death of Christ) there was 
such a totajl eclipse of the sun, at noon day, that the 
stars were.plainly to be seen. 

Prom Suidas, the Christian writer, Origen cites Dio- 
nysius the areopagite, then at Heliopolis in Egypt, ex- 
pressing himself to his frfendupoD this surprising pheno- 
menon either that the author of nature sobered, or that 
he was sympathising with some, who did." This confes- 
sion of Dionysius was jnade before his conversion. 

The rending of the yail Vf the temple, which is des- 
cribed by the evangelists to have been of itself torn a- 
snnder, is testified also to have been rent, by the Jewish 
historian. 

He rose again from the dead : — This has been already 
testified by Josephus, who says, that, agreeable to the 
pnedictions of several celebrated 'prophets, he, Jesus 
(Christ, Was Been alive on the third day after ht^ cruci- 
fixioti, * 

Aurelius the heathen, and master of Porphyry, op 
reading the blflniling of St. John^s gospel, swore by 
Jupiter tha.t the barbarian^ as he called him, had bit up- 
on the right notion, wh^n he affirmed ‘"that the Word, 
which made all things, was in place of prime dignity and 
authority with God.; and was that God who created all 
things ; that be was incaniate, and clothed with a body, 
and that after hia death, he returnedtto the rp-poBseBsjioii 
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of his divinity, and became the same God which he was 
before his assuming a body, aud. taking the human na- 
ture and flesh upon him. 

He sent down the Holy Spirit upon his disciples^ who by 
it were enabled to work miracles: — Many of these miracles 
wrought by the apoatles and first Christians, through the 
Holy Spirit, are descrrhed in the acts of the apostles, in 
their epistles, and also in the gospels, by the fathers of 
the church, as well as by ancient historians. Indeed they 
carry tlieir own conviction : for that Almighty power that 
operated in curing sick persons, even at a great distance, 
which could bring the dead to life^ and read aloud the 
inmost thoughts of man*^ heart, must'be vast, immea^r- 
able, infinite, boundless. 

But let us return to the heptjien accounts, however 
garbled and imperfect, grossly perverted or misquoted 
they may be. , ^ • 

Pliny says, in % grave epistledo his emperor, as has 
been already* shewn, that in tli« provinces ofi wliich he 
was governor, the temples of* the Gods ^ere almost de- 
serted, &c. notwithstanding the severities practised on 
Christians of every rank, sex, and age. Now Bithynia 
from which part this heathen philosopher wrote, was 
twelve hundred miles from Jerusalem. How could so 
many converts have been made, not seventy years after 
the resurrection, among Syrians, Pamphylians, /Marians, 
Lyciansj^and other people, ^of whom he was at the head, 
if the apostles and disciples had not” been miraculously 
g^fteff; gifted with the power to work won ders, and to 
speak the language of all nations! Lei a rude fisher- 
man of Constantinople be set In the mid^t of France, 
much less travel t'brough all her provinces, in* which ‘the 
di^ipre.nce of language is so great and perplexing ; or bet 
the same rude fisherman arrive in England and endea- 
▼Qur in the east, in the west, the north and tiie sout^rn 
OQUAtieSf io Somorsetahife, in Yorknhirfl, in Wales> in 
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the Highlands, in the Hebrides, in Munster^ or in Con- 
naught, let him in either, or any of these parts, attempt 
to abolish the religion we have so long clung to, and to 
establish not even that of Mahomet, but one on the divi- 
nity of a malefactor crucified in his chief city, what willbe 
his success ? Or rather, let us ask, how many persons in 
this age of travel and enquiry, when many have perhaps 
seen the shores of Turkey and some resided in its do- 
minions, how many persons would be able to understand 
ten words the preacher might utter, much less pay the 
least attention to them? And yet only thirty years after 
the resurrection of Christ, we find a heathen historian of 
acknowledged veracity asserting that prodigious multi- 
tudes of Christians were tortured and massacred by Nero 
in his capital, which was at the distance of two thousand 
miles from Jerusalem ? And what, let us further ask, 
did these cbristians suffer and die to prove? The truth 
of that which they kii^w nothing, oi* but little of? Of 
that religion which they Were conscious was false ? What! 
when life was offered, if tTiey would abjure their new 
worship, would they not accept it ? No ; then it follows 
they did not die for what they knew to be a falsehood and 
an imposture, but for what they believed and knew to be 
the truth, and if they believed this truth to be what the 
apostles and disciples maintained and preached, then 
also had .they reason through eye and ear for their fdith. 

People, it is true, may, fb^ a time, give in t% an im- 
posture, but they do not die for an untruth, knowing it 
to be so, when life, and even honours are offered for> 
recantation. '”^exi will, possibly, support an untruth, 
when it is to benefit themselves, but nev^r do they submit 
tod^atb for their, belief,® knowing that belief to be fedse 
What then strengthened this belief? The having been 
eye witnesses and hearers of those works of the Saviour, 
whit^ were such wonderftil signs of his divine power, 
that no doubt whate^ver could exist i works which were 
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done in towns, villages, cities, and even the principal 
city of a great kingdom, before so many persons that 
they certainly could not be disputed. 

But might not these works be deceptions ? It is pos- 
sible that some wonders mentioned by the evangelists, 
might have been considered unfounded; such as tliat two 
men known to be dead, as Moses and Elijah should come 
down and talk to any one ; that the one spoken to, should 
be transfigured to glory and lustre; that the voice should 
have descended from heaven at the baptism of the Sav- 
iour ; nay, I will go further, and say, that we might 
choose to think Christ might not , have had any part 
in the cure of the centurion’s servant who was at a dis- 
tance from him : neither in that of the substituting of wine 
for water. These facts, and one or two more, might 
be considered unfounded, if they stood alone recorded; 
but, when we leflect that mon from all parts of a king- 
dom, and in great numbers, crqWded rdund, many on 
purpose to cavil, and to convict hlnf who had bden gene-i 
rally talked of as a worker of wondfers; when they saw 
persons whom they knew to have been born blind, res- 
tored at once tb sight ; ten men, at one instant, cured of 
leprosy; several raised from death to life; some with 
withered limbs made quite perfect; others with palsy, 
and unable to move, restored to health and vigour; a- 
bove five thousand one day fed with a pittance^ hardly 
enough for a dozen, and above four thousand, another 
day, fed in like manner, with a quantity nearly as small, 
from which the broken victuals that Were g-ath pred when 
the menl was over, were in much greater quantity thaii 
the original |>rovis^on ; when we consider all the&e mir^ 
cles with the many others recorded, equally wonderful, 
and equally positive, we can no more withhold our con- 
viction to the whole of the miracles, than we can deny 
the truth of any piece of history Whatever. 

But the strongest testimony to the ^lity of Christ’^ 
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mifadefl is this^ that do one of his eaemies jewDr pagBD, 
danied^ thorn by pro'ving that they wepe neyer performed; 
on the contrary^ all his enemies admitted the facts of the 
iDiraeies^ buf attributed' them to some eyil a^enoj. The 
pagan ascribed them to magic ; the jew to a partnership 
and CO- operation with Satan. ^ 

To see the force of this remark^ let us suppose a man 
in our days trayelling froiu town to towny and curing all 
kinds of diseases and sieknpssy and working miracles of 
eyery kind, not on one person here and there, but on 
multitudes and vast number^ in every province and 
county, l^he blind;, lame, deaf, paralytic, are not put on 
a eaurse of medicine, and then left to recover slowly, but 
are restored to perfect health by a word. We can travel 
to the«pot or send a trti^y person, and pronounce at 
onpe^ whether the act be done or not done. If it be an 
imposture, and' that sick of any kind much less men born 
blind, deaf, or lame are presented fdr cure, and are not 
healed shodld we not« hurry ,l;>ack, and without delay pub- 
lish the cheat 1 And would Dot others go upon the same 
errand and at length make it universally known, that no 
such miraces we re wrought in this, and that, and other 
places as bad been reported by the followers of the man ? 
Andabove all^ wheu the circumstances happened among a 
people, whose priests and rulers had itdeeply at heart to 
aflS^.the ^arge of impostare to these wonders, would 
they not most witKagly have rewarded any Tfitnesses 
who might have eoine to prove that ne miracle was* ^ver 
known to be as described^ in one or other place ? ^ ' 
WereMcb depositions 0vef made^P' Why tUeh, Were 
they, not cprodUced f Perhaps the nrSerd afraid f 

They .ware bot'OffUdd^to crucify 'the very itihin whose mi- 
raolcs they^ did because ffai^-c^iild net dernyS but as^ 
orihod^ them to wiefeed interposition. The were 

they poBsessed proefo^ th^y hi^ gloried Ih shewihg tbemi 

tojlie^wotld^ bHttbey-kadhoaeteMse^iianttf'tlmy ^ 
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a tacit acknowledgment to the world, that the miracles 
did take place. And if so, then is the Christian religion 
true; for the works were to support the doctrines; and 
the doctrines are tXMQp because Ch>d alone could perform 
the miracles in support of them« * 

• Upon the whole, tlien, we may peiceive, that the eral things which the 
pro^iheU had foretold of the promised Meekidh, ti'ere fulfilled in tiie person and 
actions d1 our Llessed Saviour ; but then there is something farther to be considered 
In this matter, and that is, the visible interposition o an overruling providence, 
in the completion of these predictions. For that our Lord should he born of a 
rirgin, cbntfary to tile kfiown laws ol nalurc, at the city of Bethlehem, when li^i 
was conceivwlat Nazareth and under the declension of the Jewrsli polity as it 
was predicted , that upon tlie cruelty ol Herod ht?’ should be carrieil into Eg}'pl, 
Upon the succession of Archelaus return into Judea, and settle his abode In the 
obscure country of Galilee, whence no good thing, much less sij enntlehi a pro- 

{ ihet could have ever been expected to Jonip ', that the judge who pronounced 
urn innocent should deliver him to death, and to file neaih of, Llje cross, wlio 
(had he been guilty) must by the law of the land have been sinned , Ih .1 hcrvvhc) 
Jiad so many enemies should be betrayed by one ol his discip es; and by a disci- 
]ile who carried the bag, tUkl coiiseijue.ntly all his master s riches, lor a mIc sum 
of money ; and that this money, jthepnee of hi wd, should he emplojed in a Work 
of rliarity to buy a field to bury strangers \i \ ; that he who spent all his tune in 
doing good, should be doomed 141 suffer among iliieves and niiileffictors , and the 
multitude who were w ont to pity dying criminals, should insult and deride bun 
in Ills greatest misefy ; that in the diviwou of liiscloallis, they sliould casi lots for 
his coat, and contrary to ^lie usage of the coustry,, in the muKt of h s agonies, 
give him vinegar t^o drink; that, contrary to,the pi iictice of the Romans, he that 
was crucified should bejicrmiited to be buried, aaid although he ijied among ma* 
lefdctors, have persons of the first rank^and character joining to^tlier in hii 
honourable interment , tliei^e. and several other p^ticulars^that ni giifoe produced: 
are 50 very strange and surprising, that they must needs strike e\ ery pious and 
dev out soul w'lth a protound senNC of the unspeakable wisdom, as well as good- 
ness of God, 111 aegompIUhlng in Jesus what lie had promised and foretoldof tin? 
Messiah, by wajsand means to human wisdom very unlikely, and very digpro‘ 
portionate And if fh&pn dicllons relating to the Messiah have, in tins wundeTfiil 
nianuer, and by the particular Uirection and appointment ol providence, thus met 
111 the blessed Jesus, like lines in one common centre, the natural tesult of this 
contemplation in, “That Jesus is tlie Clinat. tlie Son of the living God ^ 

Fotcan it be imagined, with any worthy conception of God, that a work of 
love and wonder, so great as Hie sending hii son to redeem the world, ahouM b« 
in agitation lor full loui thousand years ; that eacli succeeding age, in tliis'lpng 
ap^e, shooid have some notices of it; that the jieveral characters he w'aa to sui- 
tain should^e described by different propliefs, living at times and places so re- 
mote that no confederacy could be snspedti^; that Bach Of these propheli should 
draw^ome one line of Ijim, ^nd some another; and point him out, some ui one 
ci^aeitj , and some in another ; aiid above dll, thdL ev^ry One of thdtfti slroke* or 
lineaments should be directed by the unerrmg liana of make at least one 

flnistjpd p^ture, on purpose that the ori^nal, y^hen it appeared, might be IViUnil 
out.Sand distinguished by it ; can it be Imagined, 1 say, that a God of infinite 
truth, wisdom, and goodness, would have ever permitted, mucli less apnointfifl, 
that our blessed Lord ^lould, m every part and line be so exat^ly I'k^^ lltai 
piece, unless he intended that we should rtceive him as tlie^ irue original # 
Utifen We can entertain a thoughlso unworthy of GtJd, 1 sdyis that he deil|»ed 
to imposB upon us in this whole dispensation, w'e cannot but ^nclude, that he 
would never have permitted all llie marlts belohgifig to the Mess ah, to Imve 
concurred in thelif? of our blessed Saviour; and by these in^ksJjave suffered 
trtaiiy mlllkins of ftotilii to havg been mistahen in the objett of their faith and 
ttni thereupon witliout any faJilt of theirs, d<^ufleii tiie lieimms siii nl 

idmatry, had he n 6 t appoint^ thb man Christ Jesus to be the great SaViour Of nie 
mi tlib Lord w lifeoioid giory. Staekhouscj^L 0 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I 

FAITH IN PRACTICE. 


'^BTWoEKflA MAN IB JUSTIflED /ND NOT BY FAITH ONLY.*' '* A MAN 
MAT SAY, THOU HAST FAITH AND IHAVE WORKS : SHEW ME THY FAITH WITH- 
OUT THT WORKS, AND 1 WIlC SHEW THEL MV FAITH BY MY WORKS ” “ AND 

Now A^IDETH FAITH, HOPE, CHAJilTY, THESE THREE ; BUT THE GREATEST OF 
THEM 16 CUAftlTT.” 


Thus have I attempted to run tbrou^Ii the groundYroi*k 
of our religion, of TFhich a beliel firm and true iu all its 
bearings, doctrines, precepts, and revelations, is faith. 
In the faith of a Christian are*bound lip his full and hearty 
assent to the excellent^e 6f the scriptures aud their diviue 
insjliration ; his full a^qurau’^e that they contain all that 
man need know and learn to make him for ever happy; 
and his hearty concurrence in the beauty ^nd utility of 
every moral precept with which they abound. 

Rut faith, to be perfect, should not be conviction alone, 
a noQvictiqndo he kept passive in the mind, like any great 
uncontrovertible 4ruth : as that the heavens did not make 
themselveB ; that -the ocean is never at rest; or^ that we 
live whilst we breathe. Paith should be cunviciion kin- 
dled from childhood into genial warmth, and frotrriidoL- 
lesoence glowing with an intenseness, which should seek 
in vain to spend itself in action, or as the scripture lerm 
is, in worths. Our belie/* laid coldly by in our bosom, is 
represented by a figurative allusion, as dead ; and conse^ 
quently, vain. Let it grow by thought and meditation 
rest[ess, arden^ and. liyely, and we shall be put upon 
smne exertion which shall be grateful Iq the feelii^s 
wHUd; and this exAtion currespondiDg to noble impulse 
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and a stk-on^ overbearing sense and certainty of good, re-' 
suiting from consistency of good thought with deed, will 
give back so fine a satisfaction^ and confer so great a 
happiness, that the motives to exertion shall be strength- 
ened, and the exertion itself grow firmer, and more steady 
in every succeeding experimeirt. 

These exertions or works, which are faith in practice, 
take tne theological name of Ghaiity. And this sacred 
virtue consists in doing good to all, and^refraining fmm. 
injury to any, because such a practicb is pleasing to God. 
It is in this view, that the virtueof the heathen, and the 
virtue of the Christian is totally unlike. ThaCthe gen- 
erous man binds up the bleeding temples of his dying 
enemy, because he wishes the.gpod will of men, that 
whereas the charitable man does the same office, on alike 
occasion, because his Savmur enjoins him, -and that he 
ardently desires to please his God. Rind, beneficent 
Creator, who' makest charity th*e iirst test of Christian 
faith, and the most grateful 'fifferiag to thee ! Charity^ 
which is but the love of God ^ active goodwill tamenj. 
content, and peace. 

And hence springs Hope. If God is true, his word ry 
truth. Faith adopts it; charity acts upon it; and the 
content and universal peace which arise, form a basis for 
hope. Not earthly hope of riches, honours, pleasures, 
for good^en are not ajway^" nor expect^tobe, rich, no- 
ble, or prosperous; but hope of retfard from Him wha 
ainne can worthily recompence good deeds; and whose 
wore} we shall in another life, see establiSfiTd, when 
universe shall have rolled back lo chaos. 

Such is the outline of uur religion. We ar*e now* to 
consider, how we may share our faith with the rising gen- 
eration, and BO gpve to 'posterity, the invaluable iitberii* 
tance which our parents have bequeathed to aa. • 

In or4er to^o this;^ we are to reflect, that the beautiful 
and perfect whole,* which all the p&ris qf otwistiamfy 
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united makei parte composed of meretity, faitii, and 
H^ork^ muat itot» ae a whoto, be preaented to any obikL^o 
eiew ; beoanaasuch is the weakness of an hifaqt^a of gam 
and that what would raiobta maturity the high*- 

6^ dehght, is utterly inGoroprehenaible to^ ^and totally 
unheeded by childuood. Or if it be noticed in any of its 
points, is heeded only for an instant, to be thrown away, 
Ibe next, iu weariness and disgust. Thus if we shew 
a child a dissected map joined into a perfect whol^, a 
map which we have^fiat tog^ether with some small trouble, 
and tontemplate with aatisf;action, as a perfect work, he 
wiH, for ajnomeut look on; fatigue, will soon arise, an* 
^she may be allowed to withdraw from so large a siew, 
to a small point or par| of it: bat if wegire him one or 
two of the many piecres, he handles them, and is pleased. 
Take a child to a beau tifnl ^meadow, in wfaieh we our^ 
Self es may stand and gaze with transport, from side to 
side. The green kixtaa ’delightful to a child’s eye, but 
the prospect is ten vast for 'ifis particular enjoyment. K«et 
him run and gather so insignificant a part of the mca* 
dow’s production as will fill-his little hand •; he is tranoi* 
ported with joy, and has received in his way, as full and 
exquisite eugoyment from a spot of a foot in dlfiicnsion^ 
as we have from the space between heaven and oarlb, 
^Md frooi a rich scenery of miles. Ws may go further, 
l>et the child be told thni the fine prospect w^lift hhn 
up to admire along with us, is made of a valley in mse dh* 
rectioa, wooded upwards; a fine meandering str^m nt 
itsbaao ; a fbf%4 on one side of us; high Oioiintaifis on 
another, and plaitts ki thd diotOnce. Let 09 htm aU 
this nntnlidligible histosy,and hewiU uudorstanduot one 
syllable we utleir; much less, hove a coueeptiou of the 
beauty whids in Cordbly coumuuHlB our lulourOtion. But 
let ns, ou the Otber band^ pluck one daiop^ or one stuaU 
tuft of moeg; and to the gift add the nnmo of oitihsr, or 
b^tis; tkud infhrimtkii Wdl bu welcmaOy as it will bo 
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tinderstood, and of course conveyed to meuLory. Daisy 
and moss, it will be remembered are of such a shape and 
colour, and grow in the open fields ; thus much learned to 
day, will give spirit, confidence, inclination, and readi- 
ness to learn as mpch again on the morrow; and thus 
will be formed the first link in the great ohain of know- 
ledge, taste, and Judgment, which will, at lengifl, gi\e to 
the youth that capacity for surveying and admiring a 
^whole, which we ourselves mray happen to possess. 

Just so is it with all human acq[iiirement ; but mbre 
especially in the acquisition of religion ; because, com- 
pared with this, all knowledge is Vain, and all acquire- 
naent useless. If we are careful not to shock or disgust 
infancy in its first steps tohumanknowledge, what should 
be our care, when we introduce it to that which is divine, 
on which beyond a doubt, uur future bliss, o^ misery de- 
pends? ^ , 

Religion, i4ien, as a perfect atid^valuable edifice, must 
be taken carefully down ; aud evq/ry part being nicely 
separated, we must put forward the simplest to be offered 
to the child’^ view and appreoeosion, in the form of 
truths, one by one, and give, or enforce them, as he cau 
understand, or will imitate ; either by word, or through 
B&ample. 

Morality, or virtue, as has been shewn in another 
place, M the prop, or foundatiou pile, of ibis edifice* 
This foundation is laid inlthe iufimt’s heart and mind, 
from its birfh ; and is formed and secured long 
efe the first rafters, beams, and corner Si«mes of religion 
attempted to seL But ai length, the hands which, 
f^enod^be infafct orgaiis and faculties, like, the fsosie 
on the soil, heiag hroken 1 ^ and reamved^ 
gins ta put kindly foKth) and to diake. prom^ oSnaetnrB 
fofT wk^ we sboH plosae to^gi^ fier. Thu# downs the 
apriogf qC life i nod the good parent,: as bakiUol maecMi, 
hsili 4lif aw ft PL W »ptu«e^ Wi maji sMf 
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lay the firsi sione of a buiMing* which b to be her hope 
ol' dt;£Bii*oe, her strong castle, and her glory. 

Her^ end figurative allusions. And here begin the 
earuest labours of the parent. 

Happy is it for her, that her daily^and hourly toils ate 
srfeetened by exquisite lore, and happier for her child 
that her hnweeried spirit is supported^ and cheered by 
hope ? 


CHAPTER XL. 


FAITH, IN PRACTICE. 


‘'lift up THtSiANDB TOWAHM HIM'FoR THB life OP'^THK YOUNa CHIL* 
DBklf." “thy children LIH« DLIYK PLAVrS HOUND TH Y TAB L K. * ‘AND 
ALL THY CHILDREN HHALL BE T^UB^T OF THB LORD; A^O 0RBAT BHALL 
HR rlfR PRACB^ OF THY CHrLnilll.r.^ Nor THU THY PBAH, THY CON- 

FJP£NCfi» THY 


Whew, therefore, the child can articulate a few words, 
he should be taught to say by himself, that which he has 
heard others proilounce before he could speak, thanks 
to some One, he knows not who, for the food that is set 
bofore him. When, also, he is dressed in the morning, 
and just before he is lifted into bed at night, he ,(hust be 
gently tauglit to bend those infant knees on the lap of his 
mother, ahd to lift up those little hands between^^^^th# ^ 
bawds ctf his in submission, and reverence, tiSd 

love to the Ood who formed both parent and child. The 
foodiOiid dD^iOOa mother, thus seeded, herheart swoHlng 
with OMtton which none, but a mother, itatontfig to the 
now-*boFO aeoeotsof herfttfant^s Ifp^^ban eVerfeei, hUdnOne 
bitt a«ehriatian motber -who is Shewing ttefr bfli^ring tile 
fineotip to ita^Idtef con know, quietlj shys, hhdt 

sttjM4ei«;chl^ and try to say ihe wo#ds I ^ 
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She then pronouitcea slowly, a few words, o»e by one, 
either of praise for a s^ood night’s rest, or of entreaty for 
safety andblessiii^tlirough the day. This petition maybe 
Gomprised in ten, fifteen, or-twenty easy words, ccordiag 
as the child is able (o follow. Some children are more live- 
ly, eager, and desirous to catch new words than others; 
and as there is a vast inequality of abilities, and uncer- 
tainty in their time of putting forth, the nicest judg- 
ment and care are requisite to suit our task to the 
strength of the understanding, and. to lay on mind and 
memory no more than they can cheerfully bear. 

And hence it follows, that*ao othec than a parent is 
fitted for this office. The careless mother may stop file 
maid, who is taking off her screaming child to bed, with 
a command, to mind that he saysliis prayers. But ala^ ! 
how is she obeyed? The mismanaged infant, rubbing 
his eyes in wearin^s for sleep, t\hich he has been kept 
from, through his own selfwill, is pprhaps thus addressed 
by the maid: ^‘Cotne, my dear, tpama desires you will 
say your prayers ; come, and 1 will tell y5u what to say.*' 
“I wont,’’ is the immediate answer. But you must^ 
you know, fur your mama said so,’’ will argue the maid. 

wont,” will be again the reply ; and in fact, the aer- 
yant, finding all entreaty useless, and the child almost 
asleep, will lay him down in his bed, and thus give tho 
first dreadful notion, that sleep is as sweet anil secure 
without prayer for the' protection of eai Almiglity Father, 
a|*Widi iti 

Hothers, who ardently desire to fix in ^ur children, 
not ^enthusiasmi or fauatioismv but strong deep rooteil 
principles of religion, entrust to no hurnan^ being .the 
duty of morning and evening prayer which your oMd: ta 
to learn by repetition. You may ask in vain, that ten don ^ 
iie>$a of soul which tqel^ in youf g^%o^ an his eye i\fix* 
et^on You, require in vain from an<^er, your owa 

pati^t far^ encouraging manneii iBspirmg voice, Mtd 
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affectionate pressure; and you may expect in vain that 
the homage rvill be offered to another, ot a ready atten- 
lion/ of pretty efforts at imitation, aniJ of the first admis- 
sion of impression, which your ciiilil can owe but to you. 
Jud^e only for yoiirselves. Ii the evil in pature ever 
preponderated so fearfully as tnat an anxious and tender 
motiier's unwearied exertions from early childhood, failed 
of making a Christian, what a liLend niigiit not have been 
produced, had those uuwcaried exertions of the same 
mother been superseded fay the cold dogmas ot the maid! 

In a few months, the child will have advaitced far 
enough, for the pretty little prayer in easy verse, which is 
allhded to in the note,* and perhaps the Lord’s prayer ; 
besides which he should especially, be taught to pray for 
his parents, relations and' friends. 

In the course of, perhaps, the second, or third twelve- 
month of his existence^ this 61iild will begin to put to his 
parents those numberless queries which alt, are at times, 
puzzled to answer, but wb’iAh it is almost impossible not 
to listen to with interest. And such of these enquiries 
as have a tendency to religion, the child is generally dis- 
posed to make, whilst he is being undressed ; or when 
his bodily powers are somewhat exhausted and hois in- 
clined to sit still. Here again is another reason, why a 
mother should perform this office for her little oue. For 
if be is uhdressed at a proper hour, he is not overcome by 
want of rest, and inclined to prattle, and t6 give at' 
tention to the solution of his infa'ntine doubts. is 

likely to say, ^ mama why do 1 ask GUkI to blessKpe, and 
give me sweet sleep, wkeu 1 lie down.” His mdtfaer 
wil^reply, Because, my love, God desires us all to ask 
him for what we wish to have ; and if he thinks it good 
tor us, he will give it.” Then will follow the gteat ques- 

^ * Ge&tle Jesuv me#fc and mfld, 

. l4M)li iifon a little chikl, Ac, ^ . 

Thh, witb other prayers fw Hule children, iii^ be foona in a bomII yolnme, 
entted, Poor 
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tioOf which all children who are taught to pronounce the 
name of God, are aure to aak at some time or other, ^^And 
who is God 

To whose lot does it fall to answer this great enquiry? 
To the mother, or the maid ? The Almighty, (and bles- 
sed he his goodness^ is equally the father of the poor and 
tile rich; the God of mistress and maid. But, to put the 
argument for superior information of the one, aside, are 
the affection, aeal, earnestness, solicitude of the maid 
equal with those of the mistress towards her own child ? 
Impossible. Then is it impossible for the reply to be 
framed with the care and tlmught. which int^se feeling 
can alone dictate. If it be difficult, as a celebrar^d th^o- 
logical commentator has said, to counterfeit the warm 
affectionate writer, it is still more so, to personate the 
warm, affectionate speaker. We blush not through the 
counterfeit pen, but wlia ican long endurS the ardent 
gaze and enquiry of even a child, that is searching through 
Toice, language, countenance and eyes^for the evidence 
of truth, and the pledge of sincerity ^ , 

This, and similar desired information, is the duty of a 
mother herself, to give in easy language as she may find 
the little enquirer able to bear it. Such conversations 
should never be allowed' to last longer than a few minutes 
at a time, during infp.ncy; for subjects so awful 'if pro- 
longed, might overwhelm a tender mind. Indeed the 
theme would naturally drop' of itself on the child being 
embraced, and consigned to his pillow, and thus all ap- 
pearance of unwillingness to discuss it further would be 
dono away with. 

Other enquiries a child will sometimes make^ which it 
were impious to attempt to answer, and wicked inthe*e:x- 
treme to laugh at, as lively children of quick fancies may 
seem to, expect we should do. But with well trained 
children, any expectation of raising laughter on subjects 
which they have neT^rheard mentioned hut Vvitli respect* 
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finl ■eriouioeflB^ is iudeed a Bemblaaoe, and notbiog else ; 
for such little ehildfen would have no more idea of lau^h- 
iDg* on these occasions, in which they had invariaiily 
caught, and maintained an unaffected gravity, thana ten- 
der hearted child would be incUiied to hud. a source of 
merriment in the teara of his mother, 'forced by suffering 
4own her cheek. When we are asked for likenesses of 
the Almighty, and for such information as we canuoi 
give, it is better to acknowledge at once, that we do not 
know, or cannot answer that, and similar questions, than 
impiously dare to satisfy the little querist, witb any pre- 
varication, ' or false representation of what eye hath not 
Beep, nort^art conemved. 

When the child begins to enquire, we in our turn, may 
ask questious. It is of thedast importance, that he should 
betimes understand the meaning of the words he utters 
in prayer; aud the Lord’s prayer is, perhaps, the best to 
begin with, The mother may introcKice her discourse 
by saying, Do^you know what, Our Father, means? 
The child will s^y he does, or he does not. In the latter 
case, be must be shewn, that as God made us and all 
things, be is our Maker or Father. ‘Which art in hea- 
ven,’ will come next, and so on, to the end. The parent 
beginuwg from the first words every night, or day, or 
when the cliild is disposed to the exercise of thought, and 
going ou^ a sentence or two, at once, till all are fully mas- 
tered. One word in this beautiful prayer, ‘trespasses/ 
is very difficult for d little ch^. Tljose who choose, may 
substitute the word, .‘sins,* which will make it <fo^ive 
UB our sins, al we forgive those who sin against us/ or 
perhaps ‘ offences and ofiend,’ might Im better, until the 
child can articulate well. However, this is a matter for 
the consideration of the parent. 

Children are almost as fond of what is sung to them, 
M they are of a story repeated. It woidd not be difficult 
to od^t Dr. Wott^* heauiifiil Moral Songs, ov Other 
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pretty precepts in veree, which we ahould deshro to fix in 
the minds of children, to some simple british airs, with 
which many would be delighted, and not rest till they had 
acquired the words by heart. Of these deservedly po- 
pular little pieces, the morhing* and evening ones are pe« 
cttliary fitted for dftily use. 

Self-examination, when the child is old enough to un- 
derstand what we say, should be thus introduced; 

‘^Pray tell me my dear chjld, if you do not feel some- 
thing within you, which seems pleased when you have 
done right, and ashamed when you have done wrong ^ 
This is conscience ; which is gi venous by God to make 
us happy in doing good, and uneasy in beirfg^naughty. , 
Look then upon conscience as your friend; and ask it 
every night, whether it is pleased, or not pleased, with 
you for what you have done through the day. If it is 
pleased, thank God, for helping you to be ^ood. If your 
conscience is^ashatned, andune^s^, consider whatitis you 
have done amiss ; and if yojii hav5 offended any body, go 
and beg forgiveness of lum first, *tfnd th«n beg of God to 
forgive you. Then try the next day, to dp better; and 
God Almighty through Jesus Christ, will help you to 
become good, if he sees that you really wish it.’’ 

But all thix explanation will go for nothing, if the mo- 
ther do not assist thp memory, and help forward the ei- 
amination of her little penitent. Talking wHl aid but 
feebly in her arduous-task^’she must have industry, pa- 
tmnce and exertion- To think, and to talk, are not 
in any great business of life; we must act up to 
the» spirit of our instructions, or the service will be 
acar^ely benefitt^d. How great is the necessity for ex- 
ertion, as well as thought, those'only who ar^ devoted to 
the service of training up the young can know, or even 
EqpprAend. 

This partrcular labour, howefer, like all Other la1rt)Urs, 
wltt be at an end, irhen the obJeC^ fs gamed, and tite 
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work ooiBpl^^l amd this bcart-ebeerisg eertaiDiyi a 
good Aotha# wilVftnd in awell trEdned'nhildof six years. 
There is no further drudgery required to giye him all the 
broad foundation of piety. The work is done, so far; 
and beautiful, most beautiful it is. The mother surTeys 
it with a ravished countenance^ and blesses God who has 
Uessed her work, and accepted her child for his own 
WioBt faithful servant. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

FAITH IN PRACTICE. 


'^PURB REyOlON 4ND trK<>E#lLED SETOBE OOD AND' THE FATHER, IE 
THIS, TO VISIT THE FATHERLESS A{^ WIIKIWS Of TBEIR AFFLICTION, AND 
To BEEP HIMSELF U^SPOTlllr FROM THE WOBED.^ HE IVlLL CIVB UW 
HEART TO RESORT EARLY TO THE LORD THAT MADE HIM, AND WILL 
FRAY BEFORE THE HOtT HIGH. 


It is time now, to stop ; and fairly to examine, not, in 
what respects this wdl taught child of moderate abilities 
excels o^er children who have ha<i little or no religious 
instruction, but what the child really is, or ^oes, to 
authorize the assertion, that the foundation of piety 
is laid, and the work, of infantine religion finishedr ^Lhd 
first, our child is net exempt from the follies, weakn^^s 
inconsistencies, and occasional perverseness of childhood. 
Nay, perhaps a ruling passion to which his nature in- 
clines, ami which is, with some exertion held down un- 
der subjection, strives often for the mastery, and distres- 
Bce jbimself and hip loved gUBrdiam A paseion, which, 
had it not been watobedf and discovered in the first stage 
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ctfinfan€y, uight naw have raged with a fury, that no 
precept or puDUhmeat could have held within bounds. 
But on the other hand, let us observe morality and pi- 
ety, how sweetly they are blended in his habits and his 
thought. Behold the virtue he has acquired, with the 
religious precepts he has been taught to cherish, rising 
up in arms at the first growl of this fatal passion, which 
struggles in vain to assume the manner, and to wear the 
shape of the particular vice to which it is kindred ! All 
morality, how couldstthou fiave battled alone? Religion, 
how wouldst thou have prevailed when a hold daring 
vice had raised his head, if habit had not strengthened 
the hand of virtue, as well as thine United.Sorces j be 
strong and he triumphant. Let but vice lift his head 
and be victor for a day, and tie.will instantly set about 
destroying your work of years} Keep vice iu strong 
bondage within the cell o( passion, and Ume and your 
exertions may stifle, or wear him away. 

This child, then, practises truth, for he has no wish 
or motive to deceive. Hd^s dutiful to his parents, af- 
fectionate to his friends, merciful to animals. He is a- 
hedient when he is ordered, and submissive when denied. 
Simplicity, artlessness, and innocence are expressed in 
bis words ; modesty, and decorum in his ways. He is 
generous and confiding; believes all and suspects no one; 
he is active and industrious; willing to be taught; an- 
xious t^ imitate. He js per^vering, and not easily daunt- 
ed. Finally, he has a sense of justice, and is generally 
^able; thus far extends his morajity. 

yViih regard to his religious koowlecfge, he believes 
to be truths which no mortal 6ver disputed, that there is 
One greater than any, seateid high in the heavens; our 
Father, Maker, and God. One who knows all we say, 
^bU we do, all we think. Who loves .goodness, and hates 
^ evil; who will reward the one* and punish the olbtr; of 
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whom we may Mt dare 4« speak withsut rerereiice, and 
wbom we may n at disobey wilkout fear of pUDwliHjent. 

He be^Tefl that this one God has a son, Jesus Christ, 
God also, with his F ather ; who came down frotn hea- 
ven to teach mankind the way to it. Who suffiered for 
iifi, died, and rose again. * MoraMty haa taught him 
what is pleasing to man ; and infantine piety has shewn 
hiniy through conscience, what is gratefoL to his Maker. 

We must now consider what he does. At six years of 
age, most children are able to read; and our child can 
also read a little. If a girl, she can sew witli her needle, 
besides working in the gard<?$« or held, and tell the name 
of piany a. weed and flower, like her brother. 

Our child would no more think of quitting bis bed- 
room, or of entering his bed, without kneeling down to 
address his Creator, than he would think of passing his 
whole life without liaring need of sleep. It would be to 
him as natural to thank his God for his food at dinner, 
as to a civil child it wnnld seem, to feel obliged to a per- 
son for a most gratifying present. He would as mitfiral- 
ly reflect on hearing of a bad action, how displeasing it 
must he to his Maker, as he would understand, at that 
age, that heat belongs to fire. The dread of offending 
God, and the satisfaction of trying to please him, would 
be a feeling bound up in all his habits, opinions, andU 
deas, and drculating through them, as the fluid of life 
through the Yoins, ready to ipring Jorth at ever^ open- 
ing. He would as ‘'naturally staft,, on hearing the tre* 

. mm,* , I »P" 

* The Holy Spirit a little chAd oufht to be made to aak for, as he wiU4o io 
' ‘ Tba^aee of OUT lioed'’ but n U^iearDelT possible ioe^jlslD ^ si 
to make It intelligible to very young we saouJdoltiier say, tbatbejcaiust 

undisTsUiidaDy explanation vattl he to older, or else, toll him, thit ^aee or tbewly 
Spirit means som^thijig like the h^, or asslitanco of GocU Or tAoae wliO'fOiild 
vBDtui^ eo ihr with a tetr ^nstbt^^ild, who WiH not easily be quieted, 

attempt vmther ^vuuifttloD : ^When yp« are mry j^aot fmi 

tiwd of gvttenidr, or Other work, sod not inclined to do moreT But when you 
Imtb raluB aiHl.itoavh» 4oyom«qt grow dtfong atoll lialak, and wifMW tDfua a- 
gamto your employment f This strenirth andapiiit, which vou then have to be 
a mibJdkb iMdng af graee, ot dfae fiolyMHt, tn reffglaB, 

whtoi, if We pray for, God wul send us ; ami then we shall be tDcllned, a^d strung, 
aDdamloiia, and rerfdy to dohii will.’^ ^ 
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meodoiifl Banfte of Jefaovali used* in the most ftivoloua 
maiters, wi4L timLci child would shudder on bein^ aliewu 
the waves in which he is to be plunged. Indeed^ it 
would not be in long words, or preternatural knowledge; 
in set jd^rases, or profouad scraps of quotation, that this 
child shoulif shew his piety, but in the turn of thought, 
more than the thoughts themselves; in the manner, and 
the habits, in a certain tone of enquiry; and above all, io 
a disposition to make a stand at once, on meeting with 
the irreligious talker, or evil actor. Liet mothers them-^ 
se4ves judge then, by comparison, whether their own, 
are truly religious children. ' 


. CHAPTER XLII. 

• • 

FAITH IN.fRAcilCE. 


‘‘behold 1 AND THB CHILDREN WHOM THE LDBD HATH GIVBN MB AHA 
FOB «1 ONI AND WONDRIM * ^‘BBTTFH IT 18 TO DIB WITHOUT CHIL* 

SRVN THAN TD HAVB THEM THAT ARB UNQODLT.'' 


When, therefore, tl^ subject of religion has been thus 
carefully handled, and its precepts made pleasing and 
palatable to little children, .an appetite, nr taste for such 
i nfo rmation is create ; andheUce we may conclude, how 
tfbceptable will be any religious food to such an appe- 
tite^ provided it be only agreeably seasoned.. 

By the term, seasoning, are meant the words^and atyin 
in which the information is dresied. The aWist enqnir* 
ing child will turn away in disgust from long hard wfrdtf 

1 II,.- I 

* Ills truly aittuialiiDj^, Aiow many eicelleiK persoiii, and otfae^WB toNeioiu 
ones, scruple Dot io swear is auch phrases aD these: 1 ^lahts Qcd H 4hf not 

raiD, 1 want so much to call on such a one/’ I declare to IIcmIi ^cl not know 
this or that.’’ BoodtSod irow tm^iicd 1 am to see you * ** For Bod’s s«ko 
tall mo what If the ^‘MyBod how tUbOhwks.’^ JU. m 
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&nd uninteilig'lble dmourses ; and ttmoh more ifl ba like- 
ly tii do BO, ff be has been aocmtomed ta^^ood and jadi- 
ciouB instruction. 

. It has be^n already observed, how fine a vehicle for 
knowledge are pictures. All the prints belong’in^to sa- 
cred history in old or new Testament, such, ^br example 
as tboM of Mrs. Trimmer^ we may ^ive by two, or three 
at a tinte, alon^' with an explanation, or the narrative 
annexed; and if such be offered in simple langua^e^ it is 
as likely to work its own way, and make its own impres- 
sion, as is any famous nursery legend that ever was 
snog or said ; nay, it is far more likely; because, Truths 
, that sacrffd'and energetic word, Truth may be pronounc- 
ed, when we have finished; and wbat child can hear an 
interesting story, of whichall the parts are quite true/’ 
without emotion. These sacred narratives too, are con- 
nected more less intimately, with the awful Being to 
whom children ktieel, abd whose blessing they invoke^ 
and will not this he Supposed fo impart a deeper and 
stronger cast of rattradtion over the whole ? The fact 
indeed is, that well taught children love to their hearts a 
history prettily told from scripture, and when they can 
read, they are almost as pleased to peruse one ; not in 
scripture language, however; at the tender age of four, 
five or six years very few children are able, or inclined to 
look into^io large a volume, but in small abndgmentsj 
or under the titles of sacred^" or scripture storie/, where 
they find enough to "delight and instruct them.* ^ 

With regard to these narrations, however^ it is better 

for the mother to relate them, first, in her own wo|;d^^ 

Next, to rpad them one oBl!y> or a part of one, at a time. 

And'lastly to give the bcfiok and sequels, with pome little 

forni as she will do the Bible its *lf with still jinore affec- 

tionate earnestness, leben seven or eight years shall have 

pSieMd over his head^ ' * 

- ■ ■ ■ .1 — 

^ . *SiKbfKieksixUi bo BKiUioMl iBui9tkw place. , 
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And Itlidfi it tremainfl to speak of Sunday^ ^ith the 
tfain duties which beioiig to this sacred da 

To establish in infancy a particular respect for the day 
tthich we are eemmanded to kee|) holy^ is perhaps an 
undertaking not less difficult than important. To an in^ 
fant all are alifke; and it is yery hard to make him 

understand that they are not to be treated so ; that some 
Indnlgencesi diyersioas, as well as favourite oocufmtiona 
are then to be suspended ; and that others of a graver 
nature are to be substituted in their place. However aa 
this coiiTiction most be worked up into fais being and 
babi lulled, as are all other great truths, white hie whole 
being is ductile enough to adtnit tMra, weoiiuet n^ke 
the attempt and persevere in it, and do eur best,^ In the 
hope of succeodingt It were sevOrity* indeed, to d^bar 
a little child any innocent amuseiOent on this day. Walk- 
ing and runnltig in the gardens^ Or fields, iS an exercise 
harmless enopgh. * He may 1 o0)]l bver hid pictures^ and a 
good mother will quietly gut before him bin seripture 
printli, or those of natural history*^* in prcferdnce to some 
others. Or the little girl ihay even amuse herdelf with a 
doll. But working with any tool; sewings playing with 
and toBsilig over packs of cards ; thrammiBg of er the 
piano forte > sitiging songs; playing with marblen or ball; 
dancing, or humming jigs, are highly improper aetions 
for thiO^day of rest and worship. I fancy 1 behold the 
■mile oFdcOrn with yrhidb a giddy mother glances ovor 
tbaa lULgG. ** Wllat4 she may ask, ** refuse many of 
tlese innocent trifles to a child Uf one, ^ two, or three 
yeafs? I grant it is wrong to ^llow them to a boy or gis 
of twelve, or fourteen, but what harm could from 
kltewing dtlch toteteuteilts in firU childhood P There it 
.ahM some ytars hence, to begin with thesfC 

trictions and to tea<^ the strict observance of Sunday.** 
Tu such a lady, 1 would *reply by ftl# question* 
Would you be satisfied that your q^ild should groW up 

2 M. \ 
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4o the age cf eight, ten, or twelve, and neither be tao^t 
to know or love you, to obey or p)ea§e yoa? For why 
then io^ you encourage him to embrace and look up to 
you' with afibctioii?^ Why are you so anxious to feed, to 
clothe, to preserve, and to make him happy^? Are you 
then, indifferent whether he loves ydo, or not, ip return 7 
No, ho. You wish your child to love you dearly ; and 
your ambition is, lo be considered the best of his friends. 
If then, you take the trouble to exert yourself to gain his 
hive during infancy, why should you not also, during 
the same period, endeavour to make him acquainted with 
hiftijyiakef, and teanh him to obey, and to love him ? 
And hdWcan be better begin to practice obedience than 
by,- in some small degree, keeping the sabbath? 

At the same time, however, we are not to weary this 
little child, and teaze him by unnecessary prohibitions ; 
for Sunday Vould in that cace be a day of penalty and 
punishment. Every mother therefor^ should endeavour 
by some particular indulgence, which is not allowed on 
other, days, to render Sunday a day of happy interoburse. 
.Her whole family might breakfast, or dine, or have their 
supper wkh her in the dining room; or she might make 
it a rule to shew them new prints, or large books, which 
at other times are locked up in her library ; or they 
might have the privilege»of claiming two stories on a 
Sunday ^evening, and only one on another day; mr 
a sacred history, uMompanied with beautiful Coloured 
prints to be seen at that time only. Or one or two < 2 ^^ 
of the earye^ figures * as deseribed in the note, 


♦A very bdautifM kihI interesting seriss Of tOTi. for ‘^inHlJiys only, ml^ht be 
fornted en an aKiensive fcaie,, to Be caUed carvra Miipture History, vrbicb mlglit 
be parebaSed by tbe Hcb for ifirir cbUdren It mtrbt consist of Whole scenes ftoin 
seri|rfVre, bandMunely cutoitt in separate pteces ^ wood, tube OTangedaad^fibp' , 
der^, accordingto an aeoopaoanying representatioii on a eopper-plste, or wooa- 
eut innreisioiuL Ope set ofBgpres mirhteoaiist of distinct pieees, of whkb OOe 
sboiilt be Adam, another Ere, another tne serpent, others the fktal tree, the 
tte angri, fte. etwy si|iarate piece bdw QBileU) ftahd flftt and steady 
on tbe table. 
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%e shewD, and played with and explained on ^ Sunday 
erenin^ ; and with all this /endeavour to amuse^^who will 
venture to say that Sunday would be considered a day 
of gloom and unhappineBS by uhildpen? The costume of 
difierent naj-ions well engraved, an * finely coloured would 
make another innocdnt amusement, along with represen- 
tations on paper, ^ or in wood of some of the Jewish cere- 
monies, altars, vessels, and dresses, &c. indeed what- 
ever we desire to fix very deeply in the mind of a child, 
should be addressed to theeyeas well^ to the ear. All 
grave and important subjeets such as history, sacred, 
civil, and profane, shoulddeclare^^hemselve^ in outline 
as much through the engraving, as the type; ahd if many 
prints in a child's book make it trebly expt'Dsive, let those 
who purchase, be consoled by the I'eflection, that one such 
little volume properly illustrated, is worth lialf a doxen 
to which such*auxiUaries are wanting.* 

Should the, parent be of the njumherof those who sum- 
mon their household ^on S^inday evening, hnd either 
through themselves or their chaplain, shew their family, 
that it is a part of duty to kneel and pray, it would be of 
the greatest Benefit to a child, of even a year old, to be 
present also. The mother kneeling might seat this child 
before her, and encircle him with her arms, if his tender 
frame could not support itself in the posture of humility 
and deyotioD. If the hour for his going to bed, were 
six, or ^ven o'clock^ the prayers ii^igbt begin five mi- 
^ — 

e second s«t miglit be compoied o^ieees to, represent Cain, Abei^ tlie Altac, 
the club > and an angel, insleaa of the l^ing it would be imiTous to describe, &c. 
third set, preacbiD? W wicHed ii;ien« wo^en, and cUildres. 

The fourth set, Noah and hi^anufj cbinTng out of the ark, with a number d| 
animals which should aitber be put in the ar^ or wiUidffawDandinadetOi«taud 
ateadily at the pleasure of the child. These to4)e compleied with a mountatb^ oB 
which some bolt or groove abduld actually support the vessel, and.an altar* 

The fifth set the tower of Babel and work^tBen, dec. 

^he sixth, Joseph, bis brothers and Pfaaroah', and so on tlirough fhe Old and 
^JBstanoent. 

* The exphriipent U easily made- Let twp children who can read, each 

thesaiBe |i^e.bistoiT lut one with, And the other without giriQlf^ au4 both 
be qhe^anbd ihebooka are gjone thtougb, upon what they have been read- 

iog. • • 


. % 
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jiuie« befm tka4 time; and if they were sbortt u in aiiofa 
cam Itnaust he def^ired, ika ofaild wottld not fret at he« 
ifig eeofdraitted to keep the same ptMitioa, and he quiet. 

The advantages ariaiiig from tkus plan are, that when 
the child begins 4o speaks 'and ia requtre<l to.ofierup hie 
httle prayer, he the more oheeiiuUy i^ompdea, aa he hma 
observed lUa mother and father, airier, or brother, the 
Diaide and the men-Bervanla, all join readily in the saino 
kind of exercise and hence he not only considers it a 
thin^of course, and one which ou^ht to be, but as he is 
the creature of imitation, he actually feela disposed to do 
what so many others have done before him. Above all, 
he eannol fkncy it a hardship put upon himself^ on the 
contrary, he will probably smile upon his mother, and 
«ay, when she is ^entljr leading him to the repetition; 
^Mama says her prayers, too, and papa does, and sister^ 
dont you mama,'’ and with the affirfliative reply of hie 
mother, he will even seem anxious to kneel on her lap, 
and pronounce every word after her, if it be only to iTj 
to resemble his parent, and his family. Indeed, no lit- 
tle child ever refused to repeat a few words of prayer, 
much leas could he have been disgusted with the worship 
adapted to his age, if this short, but important exercise 
bad been judiciously suited to bis capacity aud taste. 
We who have sprung from God, are rarely found, aa 
first infaiiey, to struggle with the truth that there is a 
God. Children are flfo far from recdving this infdrmaliaii 
with doubts and scruples, that they instantly desiredo 
push forward opquiry^on the subject, but soon lost and 
^wihlered, fly off to other matters. Thai there is a God 
^wever, Athey instantly agree to on being told. And 
if t^ey olybot not to this truth, neither can they refuse 
to p^orm BA act which they are also told is pleasiiig 
Um, if it he but only fram^ in few and siuiple weeds, 
mad &Bt the effsrt be proportioned to tbfiur nbi- 

litiee and strength, v ^ 
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Tbe mentian vf public prayer^ at home, lends to the 
ooDBideratioD of public worship. The sectaries, iii ^e« 
neral, take their chikiren very early to places of worsbipf 
whilst we of the Church of England introduce our child- 
ren much l^ter to the Church, As it is of g-reat oonse* 
quence that the habit should be formed, it is worthy the 
most serious consideration how this will best be effected. 
But let mothers ask themselves the simple question^ 
what they really mean with ^respect to this habit. Do 
they desire to make their children ^regular church goers 
and are indifferent as to their being sleepy or inattentive 
hearers ? Or do they heartily wish that they kbould have 
the habit of attending divine service, solely Ibat they 
may profit by it-? Most mothers will reply to the latter 
case, if then, a child is to be taken to a place of wor- 
ship, not as to a theatre, where be may amuse himself, 
as he pleaseS, in gazing a bout him, it is Is well not to 
i^roduce him until he is tojerably well prepared by 
previous inatruction. Thq of five yeafS seems the 
very earliest which can possiLly be fixed, for this 
great duty; and no person need fear but that with a 
good groundwork of religion, the child will imbibe a taste 
and an inclination for what he can tolerably understand, 
and appreciate, sooner than he who is led to church with 
no other instruction, or caution, than that he is not to 
talk. Before a child is suffered to go to church, he ought 
by Httl& and little, tb have been sh^wn the meaning of a 
]great part of the SCTvice, by very easy explanations. It 
is inconsiderate, if not wicked, *to thrpw him, totally 
unprepared,. in the midst of^uch an assembly, and in 
such a Presence ; in a place, where, after the first 
Mirprise has ceased, and the slight eatertaiomeDt de- 
lved from music at an end, he can only feel weariness 
diaappoiatment, and disgiisU It appears both prudent 
i^d tight,tbat he should be first prepared for the^rvioe^ 
"hy sbortund easyiexplanations, aud tngfat wbut to 
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expect at churchy and wlmt ehurcli is^ by grave, yet not 
unpleasing descriptions. When he actually is adnaitted, 
it should be, to early Sunday service, or in the af- 
ternoon, at a time when there is no preaching. The 
subject of a discourse short or long, it is utterjy impossi- 
ble to prepare him for, beforehand; indeed as a child of 
five, SIX, or seven can have nothing whatever to do with 
a sermon, unless it be to discover that the hour for 
preaching is a very cooveuient one for sleep,* as no 
change of position is required ; and if he may sleep quiet- 
ly through a sermon, during three or four years of his 
childhood, why will he find asay great necessity for keep- 
ing pyes atfld ears open during the remainder of his child- 
hood ? The truth is, if a child may sit in sermon time, 
and not trouble himself to listen to a word that is utter- 
ed, from four years old to eight, he will see no cause for 
being very attentive from the age of eight to sixteen. 
At school, to be sure, hts^eyes may be kept open by the 
rod, or a forfeit; but the habit of hearing, and not listen-. 
Lag, will give him the power of amusing himself as he 
pleases. Would it not then be better to let him hear no 
sermon until he is able to retain, not the woids, but the 
sense of even one or two passages, of which his recital 
at home, should be made the qualification for another 
Sunday’s indulgence? For to stay the whole service 
sl&ould be Jield a mark of favour, instead of a tiresome 

j 

engagement, which it is delightful to get over. The 
sense of one passage, in any discourse, remembered thi^^ 
week, gives a promise of double the quantity^ being re- 

• I know a gentleman who declared he was a very thDughlful cliild and much 
disposed to reliyous exercises, until he was taken to chur^' where understand- 
ings littk or nothing that was going forward, and knowing absolutely nothing of 
the preacher^s discourses, he lost uis reverence for religion, and became careless 
and indevout. 

A ch Id of my acquaintance was taken by Ins maid, at the age of four years^ 
to church W^hen a few prayers were gone through, he sighed, very de^ly, and 
said aloud, ' Ob dear, dear, so much talking makes mv head ach.” When he 
arrived at home, he said he did not want to go to church again, for there was a 
man got up ami talked, talked, such a deal, and nobo(ly answered him. Had 
this chUd a pteasmg idea of xhuf^h ? 1 tUmk not. 
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membered next; and mind and heart may be thus im- 
proved together. 

And when he is able to use hi^ pen, it will be a good 
esercise to transcribe what he has thus orally retained. 
However tjiis hint is stepping bey ond my present limits. 

The Catechism Of the Church of England, may or may 
not be learned, ^before the early education of a child is 
completed, which may be reckoned to be when he is in his 
eighth year. A quick child will tolerably well under- 
stand, and soon learn two or three lines of it at a time, 
if they are tolerably explained. A slow child must stay 
till he is older, if he cannOt at eight years ‘get through 
this useful compendium of our belief. 

The church collects are beaulifnl little prayers, for 
occasions, of which a child of eight years might easily 
be tauglit to know something. However, were I to 
choose that ^hich I shouM most wish my "little boy, or 
girl to learp, I "should on a Sunday, after he had been 
^flowed to hear a sermon, ^ive him the text** to get by 
heaft ; assisting him to find the* same rti his Bible. What 
a vast stock of scripture passages might be thus laid 
up in his mind, in the space of only a few years 1 


• There are many beautiful texts in the most familiar language, which include 
a complete sense, a cause and effect ; beginning middle and end ; and children 
almost immediately fastei/ on them. I remember a fine little girl of scarcely 
four years of age who had heard many such easy verses repeated, oi^ dni attempt^ 
a prevar^ation, almost strong enoujopi to be termed an untruth Her mother 
wno was^easoning witliherf observed to her, “ If you say what is not true, you 
will beverj naughty, and naughty chiidren will *ot go to heaven ” “ Yes but 

J shall go to heaven " replied tins child with astoni^iing quickness and witli a 
•smile, “for Jesus Christ says, Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’^ ^ 
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PART IV. 


INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 


• CHAPTEF XL.III. 


“ LAT THE FoONDATION’’ “ DP THIS HOUSE.*' ‘*P»OSr 

TIME TO THIS, BEINUSTILL J^ftUILDfllO, IT Is NOT TET FULLY ENDED.'' 
** THERE U NOTUIMQ SO MUCH WORTH A5 A MIND WELL INSTRUCTED.*" 


Haying giveD our first thoughts aud care to the regula- 
tion of the passions, and the forming of the heart to mo- 
rality and piety, in other words, having deroted the three 
or four lint years of a child’s existence to the esfablish- 
ing of good principle and good infkntine charac^eT^ 
begin to think of initiating him in t^e elements o£ snek 
knowledge, as^is no^ considered indispeDmhle to CYery 
one respectably connected^ ** 

We now lay our plans for improving and omamenthig 
a firm, solid, w^ll raised edifice. An edifice which has 
been four years in the construction; which haa a deo^ 
fbundatioD, height, strength and all the spaciousness we 
can dMire to set off the ornaments and finishing we he* 
■to^ Co the beat adwintage. We gn ^ the work with 
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alacrity, ardour, and resolution. We are pleased \vith 
the first touches though they be but slender strokes, and 
as every one in such an undertaking is sure to shevr it^ 
self in some light or other, We fejoiee. We persevere, and 
in a little time make a delightful and sensible progress. 

On the contrary* let the workman begin adorning an 
edifice put together in a hurry, without order, paUia of 
plan, which has not even a foundation to rest on, and the 
consequences he will soon find to be, the destruction of 
his work ; which, having nothing stable to attach itself 
to, will be deranged cuntinuaHy, as the very edifice itself 
will totter and fall in every gust of passion and self-will. 
He must then find himself under the necessity*of gqing 
to work, and of again hastily piling up the materials, 
which will shortly again be exposed to the same dangers,^ 
and at last be overthrown by the like cause. 

The mothefr who thu*« labours, with thtf elements of 
art and science ii))on a dispositibn which is not formed 
^ goodness and principle, labour^ in vain, 4t would be 
irreverent to say, God help Rer, under h^r task, for a good 
Qbd wilt only help those who tlrtily and sincerely desire 
to help theidselves, by doing their duty. £>very mother 
not an absolute idiot, knows what right and wrong are; 
and every mother may do ht^r best to make her little 
child love and pr^tetice the one and dislike the other. 
Every ^mother therefore,^ may have secured soj;ne kind'of 
a respeetable foundation ,if she please ; wherefore art 
^ou inexoosable, Q woman, wboevW thou art, who hast 
tailed to do so, and look, the work* of thy hands in future 
years shall not prosper. But it is lime {o consider what 
this ornament cqdsists of; what is to be uiuiersloodb y 
the instruction of mind ? * - * 

^Instruction of mind, then, is the art of introducing by 
judicious means to the human faculties certain valuable 
irutha in nature^ art, andsci^Oc^, all of whteli are coin-- 
prised, generally ia tlie term, kn^ledge.* 
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A mind will receive instruction by four different 
means: by those of observation, reading*, conversation, 
and meditation. 

The mind itself, or the faculties in which knowledge 
when admitted is to remain, consists of five powers : the 
understanding, the memory, the judgment,, the faculty of 
reasoning and the conscience.. 

The understanding will receive and embrace the truth, 
if presented in a form and drBSSwhicb are pleasing and at- 
tractive, and suited to its own dimensions. The memoTy 
will keep and secure the same truth, and produce it when- 
ever required. The judgment will brood over the truth, 
and^ draw from it donsequences and effects which will 
produce opinions, and new ideas. And the reasoning 
powers will turn over these opinions and try their value, 
or fallacy, by changing positions, and battling for and 
against, to come to a right conclusion. The conscience is 
a power which is every oioment reminding us that we are ; 
that we move or remain inactive ; that wc do right or uc 
wrong. . " 

These powers a well trained child of four or five years 
of age will have sufficiently exercised. It is amazing 
to think. Says a writer upon the physical management 
of children, what a vast assemblage of facts are laid up 
in the mind of a child of four years., And we may add, 
most of these facts must have been made his property, 
entirely from his own observation.. A fact thatheob- 
s^ves of himself, he"is most likely understand ; and 
what he understands, be will remember. Let us explain 
to a child during four years, that fire will burn, and de- 
stroy. Unless he see some combustible consumed before 
his eyes, hie will not understand this truth. But let him 
throw into the flames a piece of paper, or linen, his un- 
derstanding will instantly admit the fact, which memory 
will then faithfully preserve. But memory, it may he said 
will retain some things which are aboye the understand- 
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ing] this is true, but as no ideas, or but confused ones, 
can be conveyed to mind by mere sound, without an ac- 
companiment of the sense, attached to that sound, the 
mind makes no advances in knowledg'e ; and consequent- 
ly what is ^iven to memory, remains a crude undigested 
mass, which judgn^ent can turn to no account whatever. 
For instance, a very little child of good natural powera, 
may be taught to repeat many verses, of which he will 
not understand ten words, he will even teach himself,* 
that is, he will of himself repeat the words on hearing 
them sung or said before him, and he will perfectly re- 
member them ; but ^ he m^y not in the least^ understand 
them he will have no relative, or’ new idea added to liis 
stock *, and consequently will not be able to draw iitfer-* 
ence or moral; hence his judgment can have no opportu- 
nity for exertion. The faculties of such a child, are, 
therefore loaded in that division, where memory is seat- 
ed ; but the mind itself will not. in the least be improved 
^ expandeoT. 

We do not then desire t^^pre^^nt words, but things to 
children. The words are the vehicle to convey a truth, 
or an imagegtothe place of its destination, which is mind. 
A gentleman waiting dinner for a friend, wouUi besome- 
what surprised and vexed, to see his carriage drive up to 
the door empty. It might be a ,yery grand equipage, 
but this would be a poor compensation for the vacancy 
withirf^ The mind in like«maniier, is continiially on the 
look out for the arrival of*a friend. « If words are pushed 
Ibeforeit, it never fails, at first, to louik earnestly within 
aqd without for the sense, which they should carry along 
with them ; it this companion be wanting, the miud turns 
away in vexation and disappointment ; until, .from beii^g 
played the same irink repeatedly, it becoifies habituat- 
to disappointment, and may then, perhaps, amuse it- 

• I knew a little child of three years of who was taught with scarely any 
trouble, several songs in englisb, french, and latin, and she recited iiiein per- 
fectly. 
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self ivUh looking «t words, as an idle |>ftflaeD^ef gates 
upon an equipage, careless to whom it belongs, and of 
the mf*rit of the o\«i)er. But on the other hand, the mind 
rewarded for its watching, and exaininatioo, by the 
meeting with sense, were sense was expected to be 
found, joyfully receives and lodges the guest among i- 
tleas; where in so pleasant and friendly a company, new 
ideas are elicited,aod improvement is to t^ertain follow. 

It has been maintained by some, that memory during 
childhood shouUi be well furnished with words, that its 
bounds may be stretched and its capacity enlarged. But 
it appears tn me, that if words are crowded in, to the 
number whiqb must be required for straining the limits of 
"memory, that the boundaries of the understanding must 
be encroached on, aDdinjured> This, experience teach- 
es us is actually the case. The child who has had a 
multitude of words crowded into memory, pan have had 
but little sense offered •■to his understanding; because 
his natural ppwers of mind, as well as ofbnd^, are too di^ 
licate aud weak to admi^, an y« great quantity at one time. 
If, notwithstanding, a great quantity be forced into his 
head or his stomach, he will neither improve upon the one 
nor digest the other. His body will be diseased, as his 
mind will be enfeebled, and obscured. Hence, how of- 
ten does it happen that^hildren naturally well endowed, 
but being overloaded in the memory, in the utterance of 
many worcts and set phrases, are considered wohderful 
geniiisses, whilst the poor understanding suffering and 
pining in unmerited disgrace and neglect, is left to sink 
down to dulness- and gloom from which it never after^ • 
wards can be roused *. the wittiest childcen, thus making 
the dullest youths. The ohild alludeil to in the note, un*- 
derwent this change. She was born with fine, nay^ 
extraordinary powers of mind. When she could speaKT 
her qipckness led her .to. attempt the words of diSor- 
ent nursery songs, and ballads, which she heard i^r 
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nUeiidants to pronounce. Had sho been left to pick up 
weeds and triflea of her own chusin^, she bad taken care 
to proportion their size tu own strength; but others saw 
her fancy, and as is invariably the case with ignorant 
people, would not allow her as a child, to enjoy the 
amusement without marring it by additions of their own. ^ 
Her mother too, proud aud pleased by the strength of 
her memory, tho\ight4o try how much it would hear. 
She made the child repeat after her, verses in different 
languages, and with little exertion they were remembered 
and recited to admiring friends ;1mt the glitter noon 
ceased. This fine memory was oppressed under its load^ 
the undorstanding was clouded by difRculties^ ajidfatigped 
by useless resistance to a weight it disliked, and the child 
who like Tarpeia wished to please herself with baubles of 
her own fancying, entered into a compromise which was 
her ruin ; tbeJbaubles she %ought after, werogiven her iu 
■uch numbers, that she was crushed under them. At five 
^ars old sheVas an inactive dull child. Her mother saw 
the ohabge aud bitterly did'^he lament ^er folly. 

It seems, then a most dangerous and unwise experi- 
ment, to enlarge the memory, at all risks, and leave the 
understanding tb chance. They are two powers which 
can never be effectu ally served but when united. The 
understanding ought never to be presented with that 
which it may not share with memory; neither ghould the 
latter have aught that is ^Uot also given to the former. 


1 : 3 

It ra meet provoking to see one of these niedd]ers go up to three or four well 
disposed little cliildren, who are enjoying them- elves in thei^retty. artless, and sir 
ways simple conversation or Hmusement, and put a stop it once to the harmony 
Ibe (leliebtii wod tbe prsciical improvemem of the hour, by some silW cxclam%> 
ion, some ridiculous ofl^rof t>etter (by which the}[ mean more artificial, and less 
Imittfent) amusemeiit, and some Impertinent criticism on tlie diotSb^e orddlv^r^ 
fion. The amusements of a child, whilst he actually s amused, should be sa- 
tred In our eyes. W hen mind ceases to beaetively Migoged, tvery child Is certain 
^.kevB ecourse tondults for BssistaocSi either to somb neu omuaeuieDt, which 
Bcrald if |k»sible be ready, or to some eiplanation which, if we csii. we sbould 

£ ve. Thenj and not till then, wiU be tune for the display of the w|t ai^ 
ncied knowledge with whkk lOBe m ■o>iiiiOus to epoil thh iimple.fkiiifs m 
iBfMWp 
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In other words, if a child may not be benehtted, in ever 
BO small a degree, by remembering something he is told, 
apd can understand, then is that something extremely 
improper for him to know ; and if that something be what 
he is required to remember, and cannot understand, it is 
equally improper to force it into bis4nemory, before any 
pains have been taken to explain and dissect all its parts, 
and to reduce them to such a size, as^may be admitted 
through the narrow entrance of the mind of childhood. 

But here it is necessary tu make a remark, for a sub- 
ject there is, and on€ only, in which a deviation must be 
made fron^this rule* On the article of religion ; in which, 
as has been seen in that division of this work, it is scarce- 
ly possible for a little child to understand many of the 
words he must pronounce. The grace of God, or Holy 
Spirit, is a point, for instance, so perplexing that we 
can never hope to make it easy to the comprehension of 
a little child. And yet* one of two and three years old, 
maybe, and is taught to say after theLord^s prayer, ‘‘T'iie 
Grace of our Lord, We must, however, recollect 

that this same child has been taught and understands 
who God, Lord, and Saviour are. He is,u consequent- 
ly, master of the greater part of the sentence, and some 
few words, he is not so much injured by passing over, 
and leaving unknown. When a child too, goes to church, 
he must hear, and in time, will remember, much that he 
cannot understand. For thn we have no remed[^; only 
we must take especial care to explain whatever is possi- 
ble for us to explain Tyell, and for him to understai/d per- 
fectly. For imperfect or confused explanations are bet-' 
ter set aside altogether, ft is absolutely necessary that 
Teligiou sApuld be givenio infancy, because its principles 
must be worked into the child^s ideas and affections, and 
very being \ it must be reduced to the simplest parts, Htd 
every. part should, by .explanation, be made still easier; 
yet with all this, some confusion will arise in understand^ 
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aud a§ it caonot be remedied, we trust to time, and 
the Btrengtheniii^ of the natural powers by exercise and 
attention, for every naystery to be cleared away, and e- 
very impediment to cease. 

But no other subject whatever, for mind, can, in the 
least, be put in comparison with that of reiig'ion : conse- 
quently there is f o excuse for the mother who forces any 
other, at all risks, into the memory of her child, and who 
is, at the same time, indifferent whether it be above or 
below his comprehension. There is^ no subject whatever 
of which the first principles seem so grateful and interest- 
ing to a tender human creatdre as thjs. No subject, of 
which the first principles are repeated moVning Ertid 
night, during an entire existence, and no subject of 
which any one of first principles* which may not be un- 
derstood in infancy, is not likely, nay certain, by this 
constant repetition, to proVoke mind, at last, to enter 
upon the scrutiny,* to take it to. pieces, and see of what 
ikis actually composed. which process^ and with 

adventitious aids, sense is sure to’ te found, and the late 
stumbling block is seen no more. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

* • • 

■ 

OBSERVATION. 


Bt THE OnBATNBflS 4KD BBAUTY OF ^HB CRBATUBEB, PBOPORTIONABLT 
THE MAEBR OF THBM If 8BBN." “TEACH THEM mLIdBNTLY 10 THY 

“and TEACH YODH DAUOHTEIIfl. “ PHBPARB WHAT TO IAy/AND 

BO bhalt thod be heard. ^ 


Children are so ready to learn by observation, that we 
have only to give them the fielB, and they will of tSem- 
selves, cull the flowers. If a mothqf, in^going throu^ 
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herhouss and offices, her garden and poultry yard, were 
accompanied by her little girl or hoy, to 'whom such a 
ramble is a delightful change, the child would be sure to 
mark this and tliat circumstanoe or thing, and improve 
upon it either by understanding it at once, or by under- 
standing so much as to have a corresponding idea, ei- 
ther just or erroneous^ which will put him upon desiring 
an explanation. Thus the mother might purposely loi- 
ter in an out-house, the paptry, ot the barn, to give her 
child an opportunity for spying out puss, with a family of 
kittens, or a favourite dog with a litter of puppies. The 
child would be surp to rush upon this, to him, most en- 
gaging scene. A good-natured child would walk upon 
the points of his feet, to the furry matron, and would be 
certain to stoop down, and examine her tribe, with the 
most eager attention ; his faculties as much on the 
stretch as those of a geperal in the turn of" a battle. The 
bhild so examining, would soon find out, and entirely of 
himself, that the kittens yvere blind. The word blind 
would not, it is true occur to him; but he would call out 
to his mother, that their eyes were shut, that they could 
not See. Now such a circumstance so discovered, is in- 
hnitely more useful, than if it had been related ; and the 
mother should seem not less pleased ^ than the child with 
the fact; but she need make no comment upon it, she 
need notiavish praises on th<? child, neither ought she to 
lessen the merit of 8i discovery which belongs to him ; she 
may simply give a few words of coiigratulation to pufs 
upon her new character, and then lead the child to anoy 
ther scene, without afear Ahat that one which has made so 
deep an knpression, and to which she will give a sequel, 
will be ever forgotten. At the expiration of nine days, 
she may take the same walk, and again afford an oppur- 

I I , T 1 . 1 ■ I 1 - I > ' ' I > I - 1 . 

* Wo iffeetiotiiie f»«Ttdii hnn ne^ to be informed^ bow much tbe sbariof hi tbe 
joy and Borrow of our frlendBf oiraeara ub to Ibeoi. More especially in iEIb casr, 
witb chiMrftiu ^ " 
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tanity for obBorratimi to wvrk its own way, Tbe cbild 
will nai fail to retsTB to the point which so forcih^ eH« 
k«9 notice, and be will in extaey call out, that 
the kittens' eyes ape opeik, that they can see. Theuio- 
tlier may now bes^in to reckon how many days ha'Vte 
paased between the*firat and second viAii and she will 
say, nine Then La the moment, and not till then, when 
observation can l&elp him to no other relttftive tacts, that 
the mother may finish by o&planatiou an^l words* All 
kittens are born with their eyes shnt, she may mwy^ and 
their eyes are always open nine day^s alter they are born. 
Crude observation is thus like a block ot marble hewn in to 
shape. Understanding is satisfied, charmed,* and con- 
vinced. Memory lays up the fact for ever ; and judg- 
ment and the reasoning powers are busied in weigliing, 
and turning it in every view, and building upon it new 
and pleasing associations. .To orown the whhle, the child 
has the pleasure (A' the new idea* as of well as tiiat aris- 
ing from the sense of a discovery made. 

Natural history appears tRe ve?i^ firsts subject for ten- 
der minds to be exercised upon, and after religion, it is 
the moat important. Morality, or virtue, ns has been at- 
tempted to be shewn, is given to infants in tb&ir tender- 
est age, not in words, but by example. Kven when the 
infant is lost in the phild, morality is seldom talked of, 
but it is continually acted upon. Bieligion begums in con- 
Tepsatioo and practice; ao^ next to religion, tlie naitiBa, 
^>eoies, propensities, and' habits of Ihe inhahitants of' 
^rth, air, and sea, are the subjects«for observation, read- 
ing^i and conversation. Every point connected with the 
simple habits of animals, dondestio and tame, is delight- 
fully interesting to aU cfaUdi^n ' and is a feeling wliioii 
should by every means be encouraged. Never Wall k- 
musemeots be 40 p^re, so charming; os those nature 
Wtaen life begins tb open iu actton,' and the nmd^o^ntar 
into bw puiwits with 
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When a general knowledge of the many aubjeets of 
the natural world, which may be found itii a mansion,* 
its othcefi, gardens, grounds, or farm, prepared and un- 
prepared, livtngdn theeiijoynient of their powera, or de- 
stroyed lor the use •or safety of man, when a geiiefral 
knowledge of these subjects is in a great measure ob- 
tained, by the first and second means, namely, observa- 
tion in tbe<;hild ; explanation in the mother; we find 
this child prepared for instruction in a more direct and 
formal manner; little books are purchased, and he makes 
the first regular step to science through the first lesson 
in the art^of reading. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

JIEADINO. 


“ UNDXlimKDMT THim TfHXF BElDEST ? ** M HoW CAN I IX- 

CBPT SOME MAN SHOULD GUIDE ME.^' " THE IVISDOM OF A LEARNED 

HAN COMETH BY OPPORTUNITY.'^ “ [woRDb] ARE ALL PLAIN TO HIM THAT 
-OND erst AN DBTH . 


When the child is to learn the characters of the alphabet 
which he may do, at four, or five, nr even at six years of 
age, a box of ivory or wooden couu^ers on which thelet- 


• Flw!, Atr, MfiarwAter, mio, mmiw, ioe, fro»t, dew, Ac. Coals, salt, slstsj 
■and, stone, maTble, gjavel, Ac. braia, copper, tin, lead, Ac. rrees, 

wood, flowers, fhut, grass, hay, com,' moss, «traw, barter, oati, wheat, rye, 
Diatemny, tea, milk, rice, potatoes, garden stun, Ac. 

-owls, sparrows, ^crows, name o^a^ kkids, diicni, <oi*Byi, and ^1 poul- 
try ; pigs, abe€®, deer, horses, eows, Ac Salt and fres h wa ter nsh in 

eomiDOn use, with sheiiflsh; lobsters, crabs, oystert, sbtjiffpB ^lYVwinklM, Ac. 
Rees, boney, Wtl, wasps, flies, rokso, beetles, cncketsj snails, gnats, AST 
Thinn prenated from natural productions, as iHk, linen, (iatpetting, flannel, 
leather, tortBise abeU, cunbs, brushes, ribboee, china, xlasf, 
nUle, beer, pape^ candles, soap, sugar, butter, bread, cake, flour, ebsese, 
pem, ink, s^ing wwt, Wan, 4ieofiW» paste^bo^ir^ ^ey«» wafers, «sp«r, 
•ckisks, watches, wipe, Ac/* 
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terr are pasted, may be given bim as a toy; and he may 
pour tlieiD out into his lap, ont he floor, or on the grass, 
and be encouraged to bring up every piece to his motheF 
to learn tlie name of it.' These names he will soouknow, 
and a pretty simple spelling book, may then be given 
him in forml and his name written on the cover. There 
are little books of this kind, at the price of a few pence, 
which have a tolerably engraved animal put under every 
letter of the alphabet;, and a child is extremely well 
pleased to be told w4iat ever^ one is. 

Now the pleasure of A, B, C, eVen thus prudently ex* 
cited, is very soon found tuwpass avvay, aiid-the mother 
who really wishes her child to have d taste, or. ratiier,^ no 
early dislike to tliis useful art, cannot be too careful of 
doing any one thinir, which will hasten the change. She 
must not desire her cbiUl to come np and say his letters, 
but must rother brings him J)y some iucidentul remark, or 
actiojt, to talk himself of these cl/aracters. She must not 
fix any hour in tne day, or indeed any day, fojr this office 
but leave the matter appareMy to»chan^. The charac- 
ters in general, are soon learned ; but the first combina- 
tion of letters into b=i, be, in my opinion, is one of great 
difficulty to get over. For what can a child find the 
least entertaining,, in any union of two letters only ? A 
very little of this division should suffice, or he willindeed 
be weary of his new employment. We should^ hasten to 
words ^ three letter^,, aii^' here we may have many ob- 
jects described by engravings, which* will speak for them* 
Shlves.' The child may read b a; he can go no further 
till/ie is assisted with one more letter; “t, for instance, 
when the figure of a bat ma/ be drawn. But be will 
name the letters cow, bee, or p i g,. and t|ie plot fired 
will describe bee, and pig, and cow, &c. If we can ar- 
rive without disgufit here, we have passed the unsafe 
ground ; the rest of the way, i», oomparatively ampoth. 
Whole stories may anti written in words Of thfeu 
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;* and loiaiy animais and thin^ art cxpreMed by 
aoah dimiautiTe words. Tbe delight of making out 
wbat he ean understand, will be eoeouragement to the 
child to go on; and bis progress, however slow, will be 
rapid enough, if it be actually some, at the end of thh 

U • 

There are many schemes and plans for teaching litiU 
ehHdren to read in a very short space of Urae; but we 
never find, I believe, that children ao taught are, in the 
end, wiser or cleverer than those gradnoUy and gently 
ini^ated into the mybiertes of the hornbook t V'or my 
own part, f should expect the reverse, and can truly 
say 1 know of no example. The powers of mind reqttire 
a gradual and gentle development : they cannot be forced 
w hurried, without su^ring injury. The newly disco- 
vered ehemtcal process for bleaching, instead of that 
by time and %ir, has, it is said, a spetMly efiect, but by it 
the texture of the mailufacture is prematurely decayed. 
And in the same way, the schemes and plans of those 
who would hurry inteli^ect, and push forward, by a short 
road to eminence in acquirement, are in general found 
to be pernicioOB. If idleness be once banished, or rather, 
if it has never been allowed to shew itself in ehildreni 
they will love to be engaged ; and if a book be not ren- 
dered odious to them, when they are old enough to be- 
gin the ehunents of reading, they will be as ready to 
seek enaplcjyment for themselves in picking oo^ letters 
and joining them into words of the a,ntinalB they are ac- 

* A pretty itory boob for children, ‘'Cobweb* to catch flies,” ii partly composed 
of wordattuoleM^ s 

t It is a miitaion notion, that pf reoni, to be made clever, should be made 
to rend at a very early a^. Let them, dwtaftbe firA yeare of life, stoie their 
mindly with IdjCM drawn from the pbjecta around tbenl, and they will, after- 
wards, go to study with more advamabet win proceed with greater rapidity, and 
will retain withitron^sr j^wers of nMeory the kmiwlec^ they acquire. 

This is not a mere conjecture, but is c o rrobor a te by ruts which have copie 
withlnthe wiiterXindDe. Paraots in ike Noftli of Bijilanrt oft^ employ t&Jr 
children in some uaeftil oeeupatlon till they have attain^ the of twelve or 
fMi4ao& years, asd then send them to adbM Tbayoaite eoaacious of their 
intoraSDe, apply to their studies with an assiduity that is truly astonishiniC; end, 
li the eWme of a yedr or two, mder theimelvw e o pw i s r to then who have been 
uude^Uiitloii ever slnca they Could talk. 
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quaiflted with^ as they are to dreas a doll, gather weeda 
out of tfao ground, or wheel a barrow of turf or sand. 
The whole list of employments and amuBeaients, or il we 
may so express it, of infant study and recreation, will 
be blended into one mass of in and out door occupation, 
which may at first, *86610 to be mixed by the child him* 
self, without order, or distinction. Tired of his wheel- 
barrow, he may,* on a fine summer afternoon throw him- 
self on the grass under a spreading tree and begging his 
mother te sit doi^n by him, produce from this very barrow 
his little book, and ask her to let hrfai find out wliat some 
of the pictures are. It will never enter his hefad, that he 
is studying a task, or that one room in the house, ^nd 
that only, should be the place where book business is to 
go on. Give him a hint of this, and the'book will never 
appear in the barrow again, nor the bag, nor the pocket ; 
neither will he ever care tcs fetch it from its hiding- place. 

But no prudent 'mother will act thus. She will, on the 
^contrary, be ready to assist his endeavours after amuse- 
ment, by every encouragentlnt hi her power, and when 
fatigue arises as it soon will do from the exertiuu of find- 
ing out the characters of the alphabet so combined, the 
mother will be solicited to read herself, by, “Now you, 
mama.” This request she should at once, comply with 
and begin to read thjs simplest story in the Volume with 
sufficient deliberation to be understood, in a clt^r, pleas- 
ing, choerful tone of-voiceo At the end of every third or 
fourth period she sl)puld pause for <Vie child’s comments 
dr questions ; or to give him explebnations if she see him 
dis^essed or puzzled. A good-natured child often dis- 
plays great feeling on these occasions, and sympathizes 
with all his heart in the joys and sorrows of the hefn of 
the^tale. It is not prudent to excite his sorrow too of- 
ten, nor should be ever be caressed for such amiable 
dispositions. The modesty of Virtuous feolhig in uncor- 
mpted natures invariably seeks to dude observation. A 
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teuder child of ©ven three years of age, will turn away 
his head to hide the tears which spring into his eyes, on 
seeing the pretty red breast, he had two or three times 
fed, frozeiv to death in the snow. A very fine little girl 
the daughter of J. G. Esq. of four years old, shed many 
tears on hearing the ballad of TherBabes in the Wood 
read to her; but she did not boast other grief; her head 
^ was turned aside, and liie tears w^re silently and private- 
ly dried with a corner of her frock, as her aunt went on 
with the story. This retirement, this delicacy will al- 
ways exist, where artiessuess and simplicity are preserv- 
ed. ^ 

^ut nover can we hope to preserve these qualities in 
purity, unless a steady and general attention to cultivate 
these charming hlossoms of sweetness as they put forth, 
be our constant aiin^ Sympathy is a gracious feeliug of 
our nature, nod is so agreeab^, even though it may for 
the moment raise a gentle sorrow, tha^it is in itself a re- 
ward for its own transient pam. Children should never 
be praised for these feelings, nor should we ever «pre- 
sume to tearaway the veil of modest nature, and force 
them to exhibit her finest feelings to the ga^ of even 
an admiring mother. Her countenance need but express 
calm satisfaction when the child turns round and ventures 
to seek it. When his tears or the agitation of bis sensibi- 
lity is visfble, be is immediately in distress for shelter; 
and the mother's eye should .be ai:tlessly but fifstantly 
withdrawn from hifh. She may look very ear oestly at 
a picture, or read to herself, as if led away by theidteres^. 
of the subject, but in reality to give her child an oppor- 
tunity for regainiiiing some composure, which he must 
do before can find voice to request her to go on. This 
short pause she should the more readily make, if she have 
reason to think her Uitle one possessed of a flensibifily 
top. and too easily reused by triflee» In this oase 

it would be Weil to read or recite taie^ of a more mirthful 
cast: ^ 
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In the first six or eight years of life, every thing should 
tend to use, which is offered to the Senses,' and the facul- 
ties ; every thing that children hear, see, or learn should 
be for use. Every ta.e they read, or that is read to them, 
should have^ a moral; and that which the mother may 
purchase in which she cannot find one, should be com- 
mitted without ceremony to the flames. 

Thus the body of morality which has been given to 
childhood in practice, ia again presented to him in a most 
engaging form, by fiction. ’Many little tales there are, 
for children, which convey the moisi' beautiful and touch- 
inir lessons of virtue to the heart, .through thhir under- 
standings and memories; and which are the moi^ valua- 
ble, as they work unseen, and teach unsuspectedly. It is 
astonishing to us, that so g'reat an'interest can be excite^ 
by such tame performances, yet with some of the plain 
and simplest stories, children are so delighted, that be- 
fore they can jfead^a letter themselves, they will carry the 
hook with them for days and weeks together to all parts 
of the house and grounds, and wiWeven put it under their 
pillow at night.* They will ask every person with whom 
they are walking to read a bit, and will be as charmed 
with Miss Jane nr Master Harry, theliero and heroine, 
on hearing their history for the tenth time, as they were 
the first. Nay, perhaps more so, because many terms 
are cle*|red up to them, and many expressions are grown 
familiar® and easy, which in the beginning puzzled them 
not a little. ^ 


•fhe little daughter ot Mrs M — a fim*. intelligent child asedUst year when 
I saw her to i;aiTy an oiii^fcory book from foomto room, uud^r Iter arm; rti^at 
for her own amusement^greHl part of a favorite storv, and openini^it ai the right 
ulaee as she^ouW not read hers? f ask ajiy^ftiend to read tl\e rest, to #iiich 
she listened with the mobl eager altenlion I know also mother remarkably 
cleviirchild,‘Who«ttbre^ years ol Age, very fond of a little book, which, when 

it wls to her by her friends was puqKisely Wondered over; s word here, and 
there beiOff misplaced, She Invaribbly' called out very loudly, that that wa« 
pat rt^t tUK< Mipplied iim eaact word her^Wt without hesitation. Children are 
muchmre dispocM to loti than dialike books, if hooka aw not Made dlia^eMb^ 
totheWs 
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But the meat Taluable fruits of readia^ are the <iues< 
tioofl a nci remarks to wliioh it gives rise. Here starts the 
characteristic 'C^uatity to view. Every child will burvey 
the personages of the (ale, with a reference to himself. 
Thus €»e and the same hero, shall strike upon the minds 
of iweiity different ehildren in twenty distinct ways. How 
important then is it to gatlier up these fragments, that 
the mother may find the bias of her child’s nature, the 
peculiarities of his future character P Here, as on other 
occasions, the golden rule ’ is, to keep back her own 
thoughts and words, * that his may advanoe. The genu- 
ine iileas ttnd upioions of childhood come forward with 
tinshlity," like the s dutes of the wmter robins. We should 
meet them gently and cautiously, ok they will fly away. 
Jt shou'd be an invariable maxim with every mother, to 
consider one native, genuine idea of her child drawn 
fresh and iiifeolicited from him, as worth *a hundred of 
any she may take from her own mind find offer to bis ; for 
we may reineniber, an idea is not a fact. if the child is 
puxzled by doubts, or'*fgnor"hnce, she may, and ought to 
help him ; but her ideas and opinions, she will also recol- 
lect, are very artificial, and very little founds in nature; 
hence her child's mind is, gis it were, ciiequered and dis- 
torted rather than enlarged by them more especially, 
too, if her opinions are warped by prejudice^and her ideas 
cent ranted through want of culture. The principal art of 
a good instraotorvtt not to gi^re the idea, but the germs 
from which the idea will spontaneously arise; as a nice 
obaerver of charactcOfill be more apt to look, analisteh, 
than to talk without heeding enquiry or remark which ia ' 
ofl^leved iu^return.. ^ ^ 

ifbe first Question asked fay a child who reads, or.is 
iread to, is ifaip : wa» it a real litUe orjaoy 

that did, or said so?” Which io other wiwds, meons^ 
or^feitioa tkat 1 am interest^ libotrt'^ ^ 

* II* leemi a pity, Ui» the e^preaeioa ^‘telling a itory,'^ sboalU be applied equally 
to the relation of anw sing and instructive ftctitious adventures, and the uttenng 
of a shameful falsehood, “ A story teller,'’ is either a lia., or a person of good 
Bemory or pleasant iDvention, who recites bis tales. 
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ib» Wvther hM t# r^piy in Uk^ «9 

tir«. It U aA awkw«f4 thing io iM\ a little ^hUd* Ihat 
the lalo is a “ QA^ h^h^va” (as tbf infant i^rm 
fermaoce; the r«Apaot which ha h«s borae it ia 

thereby greatly dimiiiiahed) ib»iAgb beaqay still he mneh 
amused auU unproioed by ^e ACury wd BM if it 

be not irue^ a Bsoiber, it iaae be beped, wwid not dare in 
utter a falsabadd. She mayt bewe^aft ^ake a middle 

eeuree, aud Miyi I ewuet tell« for certaiiif vbntber 

this story be true u? eet^ beeauae 1 never beards but 1 
Hdnk U might be, for | bare knpWu a btUe girl «kr buy 
who bahared very uHioblikelAba orbuviu th^tale.*^ Tim 
meiber oan of enurae, enly make t lie ueeppariaou uibeu 
the simplteUy and probability of the tale admit of her 
doing so. " ^ 

Narrations, hoiraver, of vrldnb if sqeme astaniebing 
that there ere so few taken tfom history i aaihied and pro- 
faue» and general geograpliy or" natioa«» fail^uidei' no 
suob doubts* '^‘True sitory/’is somatiuk^a tuoi put under 
a title, impropeidy tmeugii^ for^iVuth qauAut he a ateiry, 
butahistory^ or narrativr^, ortacit.t Narmtiens# bberer 
fore, selected from the Bible, from bistery, geography, 
or made from the life, are the most eligible of all kinds 
of books; and when in reply to the question just now 
alluded to, we say /‘What or you my love, have 
been reading, is quite tru^, and really did 
the child looks up withfixe^ respect and admiration, and 


. * Three or fotit fltAe ebl^ren at pfay , wilt take updh theifwlves the characf er 

ul ai maoy grown persons ; and the eldest child, or ha who has most energy 
and amumr^ the authority, will iaaue his commanaeto hiFVDbedient little Totarles 

truths, are called 

'^Scripture stoilefl. ^ It is hirhl; 
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to a relation of truths the term story. TLe admirable lit- 
tjSnMMlSEmSlJVOlkB l#etiiio pSfMAcwrentf'^^&^lTttTe 


wviRp cam amciia |^aiaMCy ai ckc- tu 

qpODd, lane Shore, Henry VIII, Ac, 
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after a great many more questions of this kind, How 
old was the girl or boy, man or woman?'’ “ Was the lit- 
tle girl like me ?’* Had she a papa and mama?” ‘‘Was 
Ae as*taH as I am ? ” “ Could she do this or that ? ” ^ 

After^Umse, and other such questionsy the child will say, 
‘‘Read, or tell it me all itgain, if you please, mama.” 
The tnitb of the relation seems to give him new zeal, ar- 
dour, and spirit tostrain every pOwer of his tender -mind* 
He looks •upon‘t.he book asthough^he could worsliipit; 
and tnoch of this eagerneBB'is.eaeited,^ because of the 
power which this word, TRUTH has to tiaptiyate, and 
to inspire w^ reapoctf Oh sacred Truth which art bom 
with us, ^hich we caiinoi violate. but with shame and 
sorrow, which we cannot part from, but in a fit of mad 
desperation; which caifQot be seen without veneration, 
^ known withimt^iove, oh leach us so to instruct the ten- 
der and inadbeut child, that he may preserve the pure 
odmiratioD of his natur^ for thee ; so ^ form the youth, 
that the admiratioii of sthe child 4nay be c^ierished and, 
expanded wkh the stud^ aD6 practice of the man. For 
all things great, good, pure, eiLoeUent, lovely, sublime, 
aU^begin as they end, in Thee I 


<3HAPTER XXVI. 
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'1USAD1N& AND CONTEQSATION. 
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bears, it is not prudent to let him exhaust himselfi Even 
rational enjoyments should be moderate, or from plea- 
sures they will fall off to distrustful satieties. When, 
a mother has- reason to suppose that her child must 
be nearly fired, elio should break off her. readinp^ 
or his ; and do 86 in a very interesting place, ra- 
ther than any other, for two reasons; the first, that he 
may be anxious to return, to the occupation ; the second 
that he may know how, in smaller matters of amusemenk 
to be gentle, and to wait the’convenienceand pleasure of 
others lor his own gratifiealiona.' This is not teasing 
him, bat giving him a very Useful \e8Bon, wbidkatfour or 
five years of age, he is quite old enough to onllerstand. . 
A mother in putting a stop to the resding. may find one 
of many reasons as an excuse. She may be going out jg. 
walk V or to her room, to dress’. She may have a letter to 
write, or orders to give to a servant. If ahetlothink pro- 
per to make one of these, her eifcuso,^he should lake care 
.to shew her child that she actually wiU do wlratever she 
has told him. If a child il not ‘deceixpd by others, he 
will seldom attempt to deceive them. 

When theVe are pictures in- the book, the moUrer aa a 
prelude to putting it aside, may stay a moment to look 
at them. The child will directly observe her, and say, 
'‘Let me see, too, mama.” On the, book being given to 
*him h^will enter upon along list of questions relating to 
these pictures. “Which is tlie little boy, mama, and which 
is the other little boy. “And where ia the garden? 
’which is the good girl, and which is the naughty one?” 
“ What ia the good boy sayii^ now, mama?” “ Is he 

speakin g to his sfkter, hr to the other boy ? Ac.',’ It is wor- 
thy of remark, how perfectly th« whole soene-of the htory 
s^B sketched out in some very tender minds. A. child 
will enquire for every person of the book, by name v 
seem disappointed, if he cairtot' find the papas. aild mp- 
mas, and a femHy uf sUters^hcothera^and’acqpaiutaheea, 
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in wb^rif ^ Rompasy of kit drama, before bmris 

cmeattiEdl M|tMfre Mf^^io^ar woodaut^of two ortlireein-*^ 
cAm ia Bice>R Ha will be equally diBappeiuied if the drera^ 
erwiher vhould not correBpond in these mU 

siraMe ^c^hes to the printed desoriptiM. No foith- 
ftilly shgt^aved eoehe is upon a relleetiDg etuld. He 

luok In the picture of a. sow for the komn, koofs^ 
4aif, ear^, eoenter^y spot in her ^klA, and he 6e* 
figfated ki the fidelity of the ^drtruk. He wiiie'ren endea* 
four te niake out the very Icift of grass that is to be crop* 
|kM%y theaidiiikl.t'hepiolureslerckikireii's kooks shoold 
In eofldeqemee be bettor de^<<ned nod executed than we 
semetikneB find them, hut a faithful ilhistratioQ is impossi- 
ble, Where one engfnving ot out, is made to aerre lor the 
we >pt*es on t at ie a of diflbrent seenes in dillereut works> 

Attength, theuhUd hunaelf will be able to read; and not 
only able to read, but Wiking to ieek hi that employ men 
for hia wwn amuseinent. Now the first book whith is left 
With hifli, fbr he never iheukl have more than Me given 
him kt a time, and a new one very Seidem indeed while he 
is very young, should he that Which, he has nearly learned 
by heart ^rena haViBg heard it read many times by his 
mother. Some persons may imagiDe that the ehild must 
bare Ihst all interest In a Work be knows so well, and 
that he will not now read it, though he have the ability 
and permission to do so. But these persons judgr felse* 
ly. Ad uncorrnpted child wiU tremble with delight on 
receiving ft-om his mother, one by ene, the little hooka 
from which Misread aloud these stories wliick ehanaiBd 
his mfant years, akd helped tosBsiai the deVelopetpeni of 
his todHies; whieh InsWact^ Ins hdkidand improved 
hia heart; fai Which every difficulty has long boeik cleared 
away, and eVery scene made familiar by exphtliation and 

- — ■ - ^ - - r ■ 

mwwmAdriUmrnsiaWaWtowmstWM or WvaUfnaiomdteuvi 
of ai^astanMaiMUM, .iiittbF taeiiMtoB sf half • doMD aeron 
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thought. Such a child will seem to run to the pefufl^ 
ofthio well huown story, al a man rushes to the meetiog 
of a person most dear to his dearest friend, one who has 
been often and often described in his oountenancey eyes^ 
hsir, stature, manners, habits, but never, till now seen, or 
made personally known to him/rhe ehiki has heard every 
thing that he oimld possibly hear of the personages of 
the tale : now, he is going, as it were, to see them, and 
have an interview with all; to examine their speeehes 
and actions himsetfi and to tDs4(e acquaintance in person* 
Will any reflecting teacher or parent say it is unlikely 
that gratiftcation, should net, in a yery high degree, \m 
attendant upon sdch a perusal f * ” 

It is both unnecessary and idjudicions, to give chiU^ 
ren under six or seven years of age, many books. They 
should have a very limited library; but the collection 
should be as choice as the\nost c^nxious and sensible mo- 
ther can makf it. One dozen -of little books simple in 
•language, unaffected in sf^le, nstirral in the thoughts, 
incidents, anddialogues, and pure in tHe morel, one do* 
ten of such books, though they be valued by the bank- 
seller but at one penny each, are #urth one thoiisand uf 
those gaudy volumes professed to be written for infant 
instruction, but which are better adapted from the stirength 
and goodness of the paper, to lining trunks, or beating 
of hatlis. * 

On biftglnning to riad fotpleaeurg, children itivariably 
^poHna toyirohounchig the words al<yud. I hate obset- 
yed iktle girls tAe their books iJoone ptrft df the fitting 
tOcAn, generally to the wkidbW, ahd there seatlngihefli^. 
Selves, in their own HttlechMi^^ withtidir bdcks fb'flih 
grown persons presefrt, begih to tehd alotid.^^ Tlili 
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most useful and improving iticlinEition is quickly baffled 
by some une, perhaps tlie luother^ caUing out> Read it 
to yourself, my dear, 1 caunot bear so innch noise; 1 
do not know what 1 am t^kin^ about.” The child 
obeys, but with what injury to his mind, I leave any 
sensible person to judge. • 

After reading to himself;,, or to another, whati a child 
shuts his book, he should be oocasioually questioned, as 
to what he has been reading. With an account of this^ 
be will he sure to give his opiiiions and remarks, and the 
mother will find them a great assistance to her in the stu- 
dy of his mind and temper, Ac. Besides^ which, she will 
thetehy judge what he cau understand, and what he can- 
not ; along with what suits his taste and what does not. 

all this will not be considereil sufficient exercise 
for the mind of a child of six years. If the parent, then, 
must have L^soila committed to memory, she will, of 
course begin with englisb spelling. 

Now BO fir from, marking down a lesson from the for- 
midable rows of 6ne, two, three, four syllables, whicn are 
ranged in the spelling book Like an army of soldiers for 
battle, 1 should pi'efer a line of one of the old stories so of- 
ten mentioned, one composed of monosyllables of no more 
than three letters. One single tine woolii do, and I should 
thus propose it : ‘‘1 wonder if my little girl or boy could 
spell these words to me, without the book.” A phild of 
the age mentioned, would btf able tordad for hitf own a- 
musement, and he would directly '*Oh yes, mama, 
I am sure, I think I spell a great piece of that^ pray 
jet me ^ry mama;'* and igdeed be would learn off” sui.h a 
letspn^ and aay it perfeetly, and, be«ides, receive his 
kiss ai a ghod willing cliUc4 witbiu ten minutes from the 
time the task^ which in thia way, is no task, was pro^i- 
Spelling th# in use, an bread, water, beer, 

Ac. is very entertainfng when ehildrea have some 
notion of the w^m^ whk^ they nreho travel through the 
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words; and they are often found tie try at whole sentences, 
when spelling has nut been Euade a disagreeable labour 
to them.* 


Neat to spelling the words, are those lessons which 
consist of-repetition of sentences ; of this kind of exercise, 
are prayers, grammar, poetry, geography, &c 

The si;udy of Gratamar from a book, seems wholly un- 
necessary for chifdren of the age under our considera- 
tion. 'f A mother, in oonversation, may teach her child 
what a noun, an adjective, and some other parts of 
speech are, butsnature’s works, and morality in general, 
with the little devotional ex^oises^ mentioned, afford all 
that can be desired fur learning, as it is termed, *off-beok 
during first clnldhood. 

There are I believe, 'several catechisms of things mo^t, 
in use. Froni the best of these works, a child may learn 
a small piece; spelling it first, and repeating the whole 
afterwards. But let it be remcynljered, that whatever he 
js required to loarn, should be for bis advantage and pro- 
fit. fj&t him learn nothin^g whilst a* child, says Dr. 
Watts, which he ought to forget when a man. Mrs. 
Trimmer^s iiftroduction to the knowledge of nature is & 
very pretty book for reading, but rather too difficult for 
a child of six or seven to commit to memory. Many of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s llttie pieces, I mean those that describe 
natural^objects, in very easy language, are admirably 
suited to our purpose^ • 

Easy poetry, toovmay be^made subervieot to the same 
^d. Many a.procept of morality irs preserved io poetry 


* One of the childreD alluded to in a fore^lna pan, used to begin to spell Vcif 

to uWti almteetaeDt bel^ the Wad upj ^ 'sras vraUiogilDV to nwf 4# 

come and dreu her, aunt, wkh vnom she Bomet.mcs slept, overheai^l be^ 

hni^omnsi goitaff very raJdJly" tthwarotoTbit iitoto “ I wifi b Wtdb, *Mei 
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which wmild he fargotten in any other ahapa* Some lit* 
tie pieces^ too, there are, eeattered in the works of wri- 
ters for children, which professedly treat of nature ia her 
Yegatable or auioial kingdorh, and they ure too well a- 
dapted to the tmproveinent of tender minds, not to en- 
courage os to a search for them. Sneh pieces should be 
read se¥erai timrs to the ohdd. He should theu read 
them himself, and fioish by iesming a Verse or a couple 
of lines. Aity thing worth learning, is worth remember- 
ing. 

A child will have a! great deal of pleasure in repeating 
has little stock of pieq.es one'by one, beginning with Dr. 
W&tts, dnd ending if he please, with Mrs. Li^ycester, ae 
he sits by, or walks out with his motuer. But if we go 
*siyrther, and require liitn to display bis knowledge for the 
public adulation, and private ridicule of acquaintances, 
adieu to the*graiihcation of walking and repeating to hii 
mother. From an engaging, natural; unuffeuted child, 
he tVtll become a pedantic, cM>acBited, iasuiferable hitle 
prig, and will oeaise to 'ieorn, 'because he will think ke al- 
ready knows enough to be thought « wonder. 

* Nurnberhig, or reckoning in a very simpie manner, by 
marbleB, plums, nuts, ^ counters, is an useful exer- 
cise for the mind, and a good preparatioD ior arithinetic. 
This exercise is adapted to duldren, and described at 
length ia^the sequel to this work, and thnr^ore needs 
not to be repeated here. 

Writing, Ibr obikimn young rin ^qiios lion, is 
m art with whit^ W^ oghtiaTn notbiAg to dwybnre: Akht 
Wsinaple exercise is connected with it, of no little imp or- 
taiimto ohildren. it is thatof^ #ritiitg^ottrn messages 
from the dhUd to an abi^ht UlsteiT, pt Mehdn 

Itbidh a fertr .tri^, foi* a UtHl 

Mlftlo and yVBl Idh* «pof gnd nmn^in^ 

btp.tl^hgbtfl. BphitfeB written by ua, ivnrbariBaj fropa 

the dictation ^tf^thwj|fttlw<mivnuniaoiM 
I have seen several and with some bare been highly 
gratified. 
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The last exercise ^hich I shall here recommend^ is one 
connected with another language than his own. 

In our country, french is considered almost indisppn- 
sible; and as this is the case^ and that the organs of a 
little child may yield to any effort at imitation, 1 see no 
inconyeniences that^an arise from children attempting, 
now and then a little dialogue in that language. For ex- 
ample; articles oh the breakfast, or dinner table, might be 
asked for, ip french. The child will immediately catch 
the Bounds, and pronounce exactly as the speaker. Short 
sentences, as, open the door, sit down, speak to me, &,c, 
might be learned with scajrc^ly any trouble. Here, 
however, such lessons should stop. ^ A child* basy with 
religion, morality, and the book of nature, ha.B no tit^e 
for the book of foreign tongues > n;iuch less, should he, 
hav^ the prayer of praise to his Creator for niving him 
food, forced into his head, ^ in lines of gibberteh, of which 
he ^nly understands one or two words at the most. 

A child repbating a prayer and a grace in au unkn^^y^ 
longpe! Is it possible ? Yis, I have se^en several child- 
ren labouring under their load, whilst their minds weyi^ 
distracted between the temptation of the viands, and the 
burthen of the task, every idea of piety being entirely out 
of the q^uestioii. Yet these were not the childrep ot Ro- 
man catholips, but of prutestants. vV hat infatuation ! 
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be offered, and mth the subject of manners, this part of 
the work shull end. 

Of the five powers of the infant mind, two, namely, the 
.understanding and the memory have beenjust treated of. 
The conscience has been also noticed, but. in another 
place. The judgment, therefore, anfl reasoning powers 
now remain for our consideration. 

The judgment of children is set to work by what they 
observe, what they read and understand, and what they 
hear in conversation. It is for the reasoning powers then 
to try, how far this judgment is true or false: and these 
powers are to be called into action by the mother’s en- 
couragemedt and assistance. 

Girls wbo are of more sedate dispositions than boys, 
beg a needle and thread of their mothers, and sit 
quietJy working, aud chatting, by turns, at their side, 
asking many'questions, and passing their judgment free- 
ly enough upon things and persons.* Sofiietimes tlYey 
speak of what they have read; at others, of what they . 
have seen or heard. tJpon Ihese, they form opinions 
which are often strangely ludicrous, or palpably wrong ; 
the first we need not be in a burry to put ri^ht ; but the 
second will require a tender and gentle correction, not 
directly by words, but by the placing of the thing to be 
Judged in aright view before the child, and by leaving 
him to draw the inferences. Judgment will thus bn rec- 
tified by itself. ° 

As attention to this matter is of gr#at importance, the . 
boys should also be encouraged to speak their thoughts, 
and express themselves with a modest assurance upon 
those things that pass through their nuqds ; but in gene- 
ral we find 'it less difficuft to fix the attention of girls to 
little discussions of this sort, than that of boys ; at la^st 

* I do not think a child li equal to the itnm^ esertioii Of aental boMy 
powert^t one and the ume Ingtont.'^ like a pown peraon A little pri trying 
tft UM bo* needle pyopeiiy. will not be able aljo to carry on an argument : ahc 
will Uy down her work obe if .peaking, «iid4^c up when fbo bos no < 

(hlDgniore to Bay, / t 
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during the first years of chiltihood. However we must, 
by some pleasing methods invite them, tiiat we may draW 
forth from the judgment, whatever is there formed, and 
endeavour to correct and amend where amendment seems 
absolutely required. For instance; children should be 
taught in agreeable conversation and on these seasonable 
opportunities, to pass no judgment on men and things 
rashly, or suddenly, but to withhold their judgment till 
they see sufficient reason to determine them. To this 
end they should be shewn jn trifling matters, hOw often 
they are deceived when they judge on a sudden, without 
due consideration; and how often they are forced to 
change their opinions. That the^y shoulcf judge, not 
merely by outward shew and appearance, but ty search-, 
ing things to the bottom ; the^ should be convinced, that 
every man .who has fiire clothes is not rich, * and dhutt 
every man who talks hard words is not wise or learned; 
that every one w^ho wears ared^coat is oot a soldier,, nor 
every persoa good humouredwho says very polite things 
in ^company ; that they ^onld^use and exercise their 
reason on all subjects excepting that of religion, which is 
to be judged and determined by the word of God. 

The reasoning powers are so nearly allied to the judg- 
ment, that they should be cultivated and improved nearly 
in the same manner. When children say the/ like this, 
or dislike that; that they admire one, and disapprove of 
another; that they are pleased with this, anckdisappoint- 
ed wi?h that thing*; the^ should be always asked. For 
^ why/ What reason they have for expressing themselves 
thus, or feeling in that manner.^ fn return for which 
confidence the mother may .'jjtew them when she does any 
thing for their good, why she did ft, that they may be 
convinced it was fit and necessary to be done, though per- 
1/Aps it was not so pleasing to them. By calling their 
young reason thus into exercise, they will be taught wis- 
• The author is here indebted to Dr. Watts. • 
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dom betimes ; they will be led to a rational conduct in 
iheir childish years, and by these means also, there will 
always be a handle to take hold of in order to persuade 
them to their duty, and to save them from mischief. 

In the manners alone, will the difference be observed 
between a respectably and a nobly born young person. 
The branches of education in these days, are taught 
equally to both. Religion and Virtue, durely belong to 
one, as much as to the other. But in the manners, or 
carriage and deportment, there is generally a very great 
distinction. The child of noble parents who is much in 
the company of his mother, Labitually acquires, not her 
gracefulness, and dignified carriage, for these do not be- 
long to tender age, unpracticed in the forms of society, 
but a gentle readiness in his deportment, to oblige and 
be' obliged^ a sort of delicucy which shrinks from vul- 
gar tricks or •L.oarse words ; a r.outroul over his actions, 
attitudes, opinions, and feelings, which prevents him 
frpm shocking the ears or eyes of those persons of quali- 
ty, to whom in l^is mother’s' drawing room he is occa- 
sionally admitted. Tliis elegant reserve of feeling and 
manner which thus has its beginning, and which, alone 
distinguishes the child of nobility from him of the vulgar 
rich, is engaging, if it be totally unmixed with affecta- 
tion ; that is, if it be imitation formed unconsciously 
into habil,^and not mere mimicry, which is put on in the 
drawing room with persons o| rank, and put oQ^ in the 
nursery with the maids, or in the study, if the child be 
old enough to have onp, with the governess. I haVeseeli 
several such chiklren of quality who could be well b':ed 
in the drawing room, but Who were in the nursery and 
stud/ to b\ distiuguished in nothing from the coarsest, 
rudest, most boisterous, and most unmannerly children 
of the middle classes. Some pebbles will never take a 
polish* There are children who, let their rank be high 
as it may, are never, can never, during existence be made 
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acquainted with refinenieiit and the graces. The most 
polished gentleman in England had, as it is said, one of 
the dullest and most ordinary mannered of men for his 
son, notwithstanding the unceasing pains he took when 
wit^ him, and the volumes of letters he was at the trou- 
ble to write to him 'when absent; and these chiefly too 
upon the subject he held to be of so much importance in 
education: the tt)rmatinn of the manners. But indeed 
there are some minds which will receive no one impres- 
sion but such as they have a conceit for. Let us hope 
they are few in number; though it Is to be doubted ivhe- 
ther those few have not beetl so distorted, andf crookened 
in infancy by improper treatment, as to redact^ the dn- 
stances of absolute perverseness and determination a- 
gainst every exertion and practice required, to none. ^ I 
do not know ftny one person oi' child, however bad he ac- 
tually be, and however detestable he is in r^resentation, 
in whom I mi^ht ftot trace backtVie origin of so extraor- 
dinary a deformity to accidental causes, in tile improper 
the eruel, the fatal treatment of Ms infancy. 

For children of quality, any hints upon the manners 
becoming the station they are hereafter to fill, will readi- 
ly suggest themselves to the minds of the noble parents: 
but a few observations on the tricks and bad habits which 
all children will, at Ximes, fall into, may not be general- 
ly unacceptable : especially, too, as they are chiefly drawn 
from tfi^ work of theJ>iviibe not lon^ since mentioned. 

The God of nature has given children eyes, and 
tbngues, and feet, and arms, and hands; it is expedient 
that parents should teach their children fhe proper use of 
them. And first with respect* to the eyes; . 

They should be'warned againSt a staring look ; against 
stretching their eye-lids into a glare of wildness. They 
should be forbidden to look aside,' on any object in a 
squinting manner when their flaces are turned aifothor 
way, and should be;encouraged to look in the face of the 

A A A 
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person they speak to, yet witli an humble, modest asjiect, 
as befits a chHik A becoming courage, and a becoming 
modesty dwell much in the eye. 

Some ctilldren should be admonished to lay aside a 
gloomy and frowning look, a scowling air, an uneasy and 
forbidding aspect. They snould be Jjauglit 'lo smoollfthe 
ruffles of their lirow, and put on a lively^ pleasing, and 
cheerful countenance among their friends. Some, there 
are, who have all these graces by nature, but those who 
have them not, may be corrected and softened by the care 
of parents in youngtrr years. 

Parents should teach children to use their tongues 
properly aj>d agreeably, not only to speak plainly, but to 
pronounce their words properly and distinctly, not biir- 
lying with a tumult of.syllables upo\i their lips which will 
sound like foreign gibberish, and never be understood ; 
nor should &Cbey drawl out their words in a slow, long 
tone, which is equally ungraceful and disagreeable. 

Lisping and stammering are two common faults in 
speaking, which slioi:»ld be corrected early in children, • 

Parents should make them stand firm and strong, when 
they do stand, on ll^ir feet, and walk In a (Recent becom- 
ing manner, without turning either or both of their feet 
inwards; without little jerks in their motion, or long 
strides, or any of those uwkward-n esses which continue 
with many persons to old age for want of having these 
irregularities corrected when they were young-' Child- 
ren should be indulged in their sports, sometimes ia run- 
ning swiftly, and in leaping, wheVe there is oo danger, 
in order to exercise their limbs, and make them pliaOit 
and nimble, strong and active op all occasions. 

But thq mention of sports brings me to the fifth part of 
this work, to that in which the recreations and amuse- 
ments of children are briefly considered. 
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AMUSEMENTS OF CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER LXVIll. 


^‘mother, EMBkACE thy children, URING TH EM UP WITH GLADN ESS . ” 
BE J.'IYFUL, 0 THOU MOTHER OF CHILDREN ’* “ THEIR LIFE IN HEALTH, 

WITH JDV AND MERCY, “ THE LORfl HATH* T3IVEN -^HE FATHER HONOUR 
OVER THE CHILDREN AND HATH CONFIRMED THEAUTHORIIY OF THE MO- 
THER OVER THE SON.” 


It is of the big'hest importance to furnish the young 
mind with resources, when it is thrown upon its own ex- 
pedients for amuseme'ht. The whole course of study and 
exercisk during first childhood^ maybe under*judicious 
manageihent, rendered so *pleasiDg p.Dd interesting, as 
ti^form.aloim' with sports and diversions, one series of 
rational and delightful amusement: but ^s such a state 
of tilings is not often seen to be, and that consequently 
the regular studies, and the diversions aresepirrateqpn- 
cerns, let us for an in stant, reflect of what tliese latter 
maj^e said to consist. 

This 1 shall do, without attempting any formal dispo- 
sition of that wliieh indeed sets description almost aC 
nought y the play i;o6m, and the child’s ftlay-ground^ 
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Infants, I have said, are attracted by every object, 
animate and inanimate ; but thefuriner are always prefer- 
red by them. Children of three, four, or five years of 
ag’e, have ^reat curiosity, but it is with regard to the 
very commonest things, and they satisfy themselves by 
experience. A child of that age, must have objects of a 
peculiar kind. He has thrown away the rattle, and ceas- 
ed to find pleasure in the jingling of keys. He wishes to 
resemble grown people. To do as they do. The boy de- 
sires to use a knife and fork athis dinner, notwithstanding 
that a spoon for his cut meat is pleasanter, only be- 
cause grown peoplehave such utensils. He sits up to the 
tabje as the,y do ; di^s with a little spade as the gardener ; 
beats a drum as the drummer; cracks a whip as the pos- 
. tillion ; and rides a rooking horse to be like papa. The 
girl nurses her doll as hermiama does the baby; sits down 
to her needlft^to make it a handkerchief, an inch S(|uare; 
begs a cradle half a yard in length, toaock like the nur- 
sery maid, and fills her tray with cups ami saucers that 
hold a thirable-full each,' as one of the servants; and when 
trains were in fashion, if she could borrow the maid^s a- 
pron, or fasten her own pinafore round her waist, to make 
a long robe, she fancied herself a grown lady and was 
delightetl. All the toys for children, are things in mi- 
niature, and copied from those in use among grown per- 
sons; an (J, the closer the imitation, the more acceptable 
is the gift to the child. 

We are indeed thl^ creatures of imitation, and our ha- 
bits are fixed as we copy from others. What their^xanr- 
ple affords, is tlPUs made a part of ourselveS. The child ' 
Vhose mother visits mueff, and sees, at home, a great 
deaf of company, is almost sure to prefer those toys, 
which favour het growing inclihations to foltoW where 
others lead. Accustomed to see her mother often prepar- 
ing for company, and to hear her often converse and con- 
sult with her vfoinen upon her dresses, the liftle girl conies 
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abo, to consider dr^ss aod a Btrib.io^ aj^pear^oo^ astha 
grand business of life. This child is generally anxious 
to deck out her doU lu £^11 the hnerj, the colours, and 
the fashions ofiier parent’s attire. She M^ishes forlacea^ 
Batins, and feathers, and would e^trayagantly cut them 
to pieces, without i^ear, or concern. In a toy shop, when 
directed to take what she may 4 >lease, slie will hxupon a 
fine painted tin noach, a wooden tootman in liTery, or a 
string of glass beads. In preferaiioe to mope useful and 
humbler things, because threse are most familiar to her 
sight, and fancy, for the very reason that her brother^ 
the son of a fox hunter, would sieze upon, a pack of 
Wooden hounds and a red coated 4mntsman, .and that 
the peasant child, would choose a fine jiainted cow, or 
cotton lamb with gilded ears and tail; not that these 
children actually desired to be. when grown up, as HTfeir 
parents. The peasant b^y might, in ten «yearB declare 
for^the employment of a sailor-, tjhe young geutlemau for 
the professioA of a divine, and the young .lady migli^ 
range herself under the hlile sttxjking party, inditf'erenf 
to the parade, and toil of fashionable assemblies. But 
would their minds durii\g childhood be engaged, till an 
intercourse with others ga<ve an opportunity to the bi^ 
of nature or fancy to make way, and declare itself 

Shew me” says the adage, “a man’s company, gn4 
I will tell you what be is,^’ 1 would say, shew me the 

toys of u child undei; sevep years of age^ toys which h^ 
himself has chosen, and 1 will tell you, not what is the 
nal bihs tif that c'^ild’s mind, ai^d the direction of his 
taste, but what are the scenes aucLtbe ol^euts Wtth which 
he U naost familias-i^d. Th^c ia, ^ wide distinction h^- 
iween fhe formation of principle, and that oT taste 
pursuits of auy kind. The formation of principle is ind^ 
pendent of ourselves; for the whole process belongs to 
infancy and childhood, emd U the vnrk of p^rente^ At 
ten years of age, th^t work is done, and so firmly as 

•2 R M 
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hy any Imman art to be completely undone. The prin- 
ciples remain bad at twcnt) , ii tut y were lelt so, at ten; 
but the practice may noiwitl.st.iiiding; be improved, and 
these bad notions at flie heart, by siren ^th of reason, 
dread of censure, and dawning of religion on the soul’’^ 
may be borne down by main strength and kept in a great 
measure, out of sight. But it bad ibey are, bad they re- 
main at the bottom, like an apple, fair dutside and un- 
sound at the core. Even St. Paul, saint as be was, for 
the heroic exhausting struggles be made to kill the old 
man in him, declares fliat his spirit contii.ually waneth 
against the' flesh, and the g6od he woujil do, he cannot 
&Ch eveif he, sainl as lie was for fighting tlipse dreadful 
battles in which he would t.oubtiess have been lust but 
for the grace ol God, wiTich was sent to Ins aid, even he, 
corroborates this remark. ‘Eor wall any one say, that St, 
John who n^ver sinned asdiil St Paul, had t le same hor- 
rors to feel, the same wars to wage,the"sarne internal t^nd 
dreadful combats, with Paul ? And whence arose (he dif- 
ference ? Simply y as I cannot l?ut think, in this . that Pkurs 
bad principles held firm inliis heart, whilst the soul of the 
saint was ohaiiged, and his mind convinced"aiid enlight- 
ened: but the heart was notwithstanding bad; and had 
incited to bad deeds up to manhood : f bad and decayed 
it then was, and decayed and bad it remained, after the 
cause wasi even removed which produced the ruin j Hence 
.the terrible conflicts of thjs distingaisheil apostle, which 

• I Bay of : for if a child be well gTO\mrted irpTihciplesihid 

practice of piety, duni^ first phildbood. his eeneral principles caiinol, it is impos-- 
aible they_«er should Ife, other than generally g;ood 

f Id many bopk^ for y^ojing per^nf, are bad principled youth described, who 
on a sudden, at all age ' change into good i jftellenf people, without a strug- 
gle. ^ Such stories are unuaiUTal^s they are untrue . The tuteniaLatruggles of 
n bad youth, or adult to climb up to go^n, are at first, weak; then, as rea- 
.sona impel blm, eager^ violeijt; tumiiuuous apd fierce In almost ervery effoit, 
the ground pves way , and he fails back to liis old station By persevering after 
& length of time, he makes 4oiiiclh11« progress but m bis greatest success, §ueh 
a one stands unsteady, and is every insiant in danger ol falling, Alas, he has no 
foundi^ion, to rest on, and he maintains his ground but by nrt He has fought 
LVeiy iiioh of bis way, and it requires all fiis vigilance not tP 1 ^ surprised and be^~ 
en off. ' .. 
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he has sti faithfully and honestly recorded for the encou- 
ragement of the evil-disposed lo try the fight, and tight 
with hope of vii tory as he did, to the eml. 

The pi'inciples, then, that are instilled into us in child- 
hood, staiifl fjy us for ever. But the tastes we acquire 
change v\ith‘ our >e.irs, profession, and circums latices. 
In childhgod we can eat, wiiat we are rlisgusted with in 
maturity. In adolescence we prefer studies and diver- 
sinnsi which yield no deligiit in after ai;e. The fiction 
which, to peruke, robs the y^uth of his rest, is thought of 
in middle age only v^ith conteiiiptpr indifference. And 
that which atforded the c’niid no amusenaent \yhate\er, is 
now tlie solace and comfort of decte^>ituile. Tjste, opi- 
nions, likings, dislikes, prefereilces and prejudice vary 
with years, fashions, and the ci^mplexion of the times. 
The cliild liiuls amusement witli his ratt e, the oldTfran 
comfort in his wig \ reverse the order, and4P/)thing could 
be more absurd, y^cbild in a an old man with a rat- 

tle ; and \et ^fie time Vlas', wh^n tiuS very map was plea- 
•sed wi^ h the toy and the igne wi J come, if he live, when 
the child shall be glad to slieitei^ his b*ald head under a 
wig. Thus jt is with matters of taste, opinion, and fa- 
shion. Not so with principle. Thank God, for my 
dinner, ” says the child of iwo years, in whom a beginning 
of religious principle is to be fixed. ^^God be praised,” 
says the old man oT ninety, when he has finished his 
meal. •The meaning is one and the same, the action is 
becoming to both. The remark of la good mother on a 
g^od child thus: “I* believe him, loi* he never told me in 
his life, a falsehood,” is but the same ooufidence in his 
integrity and truti, w^^;ich was# paid to the celebrated Ita- 
lian, who when sc'veral persons were examined bpon oath 
was enjoined to give his word only, with this noblecom- 
plimSnt) As for Petrarch, his bare. word is sufficient.” 
Truth in childUpod, is truth in.old age ■, goodness ip the 
light, is gobdhcB^ also when in the dark. .And real vir- 
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tHis taro her Which Way we will, most be tkttte for ever 
The fojci is, that aU we haTe, atid see, and know of good 
Las sprung from an uochangeabie, eternal^ all-perfoct 
boorce, and Bavoura of heaven. All that we haYO of tastea^ 
ftiBhioDS, prejudice, and opinion originate in necessity^ 
art, contriTance, or seK-interest, and bevoiut of mean and 
grovelling dust. Tastes, therefore, live the life of a 
b«ttcrfly, and change their form as often ; but goodnoBB 
in the shapn of principle so remains and never dieS.^ 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
INANIMATE OBJECTS, OR TOYS. 


“a MBBRY HBABT MAEBTA a CCIBBRFVL BOUNTEKANCB. '' ‘*A WIBB'SOW 
MAJCKTH A QLAD FATHKJI. LITTLB dNBl HBJOICB 1 ^ 0 l«AORBBa.” "m 
TIMR TO LADOH, AND A TISB ,TD DANCBv'* 

o 


I shall nOw attempt to arrange the Bourses of children’s 
ajnusements under two heads : those of objects animate, 
and those inanimate : and begin by coDsidering the lat- 
ter. 

Of inanimate objects for amusement, or toys, some are 
pernicious, others dangerous. The dangerous kf*nd are 
those whose use requires exertions beyond the dtrength 
6f children. Such are all wind insh'uments, trumpets, 
whistles, flutes^ large heavy oridket and foot balls,< 
&c. The pernicious, are those little cups, mugs, and 


• Bad prindples, in bad subjects, it may bearro^, 1 

Ytray ? cfalin, ateady, tied, forward, IbH of ^ 

Oh no ! They rem.in true to nothinc but In their dinrtion tow.io. erU- Th^ 
remain aa does the angel of darkness fiU thelait div, rtatlMB, ua» «iy,.dlst^ Hg, 
«>rt«riqg, r.prwhtn|. introdueo* them- 


or aaTKoesaiiu me loai any, v — »» 

StiU they do remain where they have 

selTes, V thespirit.S’d *•>» *«!*!!«?* 


es, aa tne spmta aia wno cniereaTnro me -—-b---* 

nUy the inirity off goodneea ^ 

suitable, the peaceful and Bappy W gOui' pHtiipit* om 
ctV 'ns. 


to BuUy the 
and B 
affect 


idam to mild 
tlMhlhid iBd 
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Teasels of all kinds, which are much bought for children, 
but which being made of base and mixed metals, are of- 
ten highly injurious to the little people who put into 
them, as they term^ for eooking,^ apples, cakes, orange 
juice, or other ingredient, and then serve up among 
themselves for th^ meal; unconsciously eating what is 
often thoi^ause of pains, disorders, and debility ; for the 
Ocid of fruit bping poured into a cup made of copper, 
brass, lead, pewter, or bell metal, is aure to* imbibe some 
of their hurtful qualities, and, consequently, cannot but 
be prejudicial to the tender bodiesintu which they are re- 
ceived. All painted toys too, especially foi* infants, are 
pernicious; because they may be pirt to themoiith an^the ^ 
colour swallowed. Figures'*cut out in gingerbread gilt 
over as they may be with dutch metal; the ornamen t^ nd 
figures of painted confectionary, painted su^ar plums, 
all which are given for apiusement, or t(Tbe eaten, are 
hurtful.* But k is not necessary, however, to go fur- 
ther in this consideration, fur every sensible "mother who 
* herself trains up her chifidren,' will ^on learn whkt a- 
musements aud toys are hurtful,~by observing the child, 
and by examination of the matter of which the toy is 
composed, as well as the use to which it is to be applied. 
It is not BO easy, perhaps to recollect, or invent a round of 
amusements for very active children ; and on this account 
the few following are selected from general qpes, as be- 
ing and except in a*feW instances, of some use. 

It should first, however, be preAiised when speaking 
Iff prclper toys, that all little vessels, cups, dishes, plates, 
&CV purchased for childreti, should be glazed earthen 
ware, white bone, or ivory,* plain wood, hr, pure tiii, 
without any admixture whatever. If paint be allowed, 
it should be oil colours alone, unadulterated With orpi- 


* To the learned phyaiciaiij Dr, Sirure, l>eforQ mentloiMd, 1 bib indebted for 
these hlnfi, * 
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ment, white lead, or olher dangerous ini^redient. Child'- 
ren iiiay then conk and prepare (heir didies to tlieir fan- 
cy, without any lisk ol j»oisonjni^ thcinselv- s, which, 
otherwise can hardly he the case. And secoiHlly, that our 
child sliuuhl never be allowed to leave the rooiu in contu- 
sion, when Li,e toys liave been ])uiled out for his amuse- 
ment. He sliould be made to put away in a ple^ box, or 
low shelf, or cujjboard, all his litter, be|hre he may seek 
any other resource whatever. 

Unravelliiii^ and winding- thread, or silk; stripping 
the ti inge from leathers of w Incli pillows are to be made; 
sorting the large from the smith picking out Irom a quan- 
tity, and, IdyLiiiT in separate ne .ps, lien, turkey, par- 
tridge, guinea fowl, anU prac*oek\s feathers; twisting 
strips of paper loi cliimney piece watcli jiapers; filling 
pin'^usliions wilh bian ir v^ool; brushing or rubbing an 
old mahogaivy I tblc or stool- svvee])ing tiie carpet with a 
little broom; sorting ou-1 rags nom a hag,"^ tlie bits of 
print, cotttm, linen, muslin, cambric, riimiiy, jean, silk, 
lawn, satin, sarsiiet, pec’^^ian, felvet, ribboHj tape thread, 
sewing silk, &:c. &c. all one from another, and naming 
them, t Plaiting straw for bonnets; f jiicking moss, or 
wool; soriiiig shells; woiking with the needle; cutting 
out paper toys witii a little ]iair of round scissars; ar- 
ranging the work basket ; scrawling on a slate; marking 
a sheet of jiaper with lead pencil; liressing, undressing, 
or working for the doll, or rocking her in her cradle; tos- 
sing, or rolling a sofi leather ball; pasting little pictures 
with gum water, or fresh pasie, on wbod, or mill-board% 
putting a few lett-ers of type together, and stamping olF,the 
name of any person, or thifig; rubbing out pencil marks 

• A finelittle^irl of four } ears, whom I know, has a>)ag full of rags, which 
affords her many an hour's amusement ^ 

t I have seen little children ol fom j ears of a^e, m Dunstable, plaiting straw 
as fast as little ftng^ers can hemovfd, 'vy;iio have niide fourteen yards of plait in onr 
dqy, wifh ease, and without any compuLsinii, 
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with India rubber the pieces of ,i dissected map 
tof^ether; wbippiniz;, or spiniiinn^ a top, or Imuuiiin^ top; 
dit’-;^iii weeding , plaiitiu_; , sowing, watering a n ai-ilen ; 
filling a small watei in^’ ]K)t with water, not irom a pond, 
but from any other vessel, or small cistern; ij^alherini^ 
wild flowers, herb^, vei^etab.es, stones, moss, acorns, 
chesnuts, ^potatoes ; all these are amusements which a 
child may enjoylwith advanlay:e. f 

But a chiUI pursuing some ol these, or other amuse- 
ments will leap, run, slide, or climb in such a manner as 
to hurt himseli. If the injury be triflin^', it is ailvjsable 
not to take much notice, and it the cryiTi”- anil complaint 
soon cease, there will hardly be a necessity lor alftrm. • 
Perhaps a very i;iddy or boisterous child may he suflici- 
eutly reproved by a mother remarking- as coldly iB^she 
can, “you should not have v-nitureil so fa^^ an^l you on- 
ly suffer for your carelessness.”^ But she should not, up- 
on.such occasion very harsli)^ blame, or the ciiikl may, 
^at another time, endeavouf to conceal the accident, and 
his feelings, to his very serious mor d tfr physical injury. 
The fright or pain is generally sufficient punishment, 
without any^otlier aj»i^ravatiou. 


• A large piece of iinlia rubber, or the \^bnle ol a boitJe, lest it should be pul 
inti) the mouth and swall. we i, ^ 

t A few others, ol i lrisliioned,iit is true, but e\ er interesting to cliildliuod, nia} 
be added. Bl’nd man’s buff ; Puss ui ilie corner; Questions .i^ Comiiiiiniis- 
Forfeits My Lady’s Toilette ; Hunt the Slipper^ Prison B irs , Base Ball ; Hide 
and iieek ; £ross Questions ; iiid RidiHes ; but these last should he selected w ith 
fre&t care for tender and innoeeiit minds • 
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CHAPTER L. 

ANIMATED OBJEClS, 


“ MV DEAR SOIS, IS HE A PLEASANT CHILD?” “ i WAS A WITTY CHILD, 
YLA RATHER BEING GOOD. ” “ I HAVE JUDGED IN MINE HEART TO BE 

HAPPY, A MAN THAT HATH JOY OF HIS CHILDREN.” 

Pet animals are cTteii a g^reat source of amusement to 
children ; and to good natured ones afford great delight. 
As this subject has been already considered in part, it 
>vilJ.not long detain us. * 

The ancients, who, in many respects, paid more atten- 
tion to the eddcation of their children, and were more 
anxious to secure moral virtues for tl;>em than we are, 
held that of humanity, by which they meant kindness to 
brutes, as well a^ men, to be. one of the very principal, 
and most indispensible, Plutarch, in his life of Cato the 
Censor, remarks, that humanity may be extended through 
the whole order of creatures, even to the meanest. Such 
actions of charity being the overflowings of a mild good- 
nature on all below us, it is, he continues, certainly the 
part of a well natured man, to take care of his horses ^nd 
dogs, not only in expectation of their labour whhe they 
are foals and whelp^, but even when old age has made 
them incapable of service. We are told of a wise and pc- 
lite nation that Rejected a person of the first quality, who 
stood candidate for a judiciary officej only because be 
had been observed in bi.^ youth to take pleasure in tear- 
ing and murdering birds; * and of another, that expelled 
a man out of the senate for dashing a bird against the 
groubd which had taken shelter in his bosom; and it is 
reported to have been said by Cato fnot the Censor) that 


” Gusrd.dn, Nu. 61 . 




if kill a« iaaimai far ofti' fir«Twk»B» #e 
tneith the BMltlbgeof ah4.4rith<)Ut teroM 

it; for that la deBtreyiog it tr« at afij . rate take i 
life that kaa aeoae aaif pdND^pfi**.' 
tf Soriptaret eenaiderata oo tkia points 
•flea meafioaiag 
iaaeeta, fS 'rcaommeiM t&natb ihati.' Childrea^.^lni^^ 
vrho find pleij^UM, 1*^% aniaials, abould 
aad carafal tia. m <iJ ^ 4 and the 
eheald nee*r' Im 'Mm awmeafe divenkwiia 

teaxe, much less to b^rt thejn- * '* 

sfti^ fh kbrror «t s4.i 
*vag« HvanidnoeM ib tfetoription/ w&b 
pt^Vaent at tl& «aiia4if ; 

had rattiei^^ smdt 

eaiSy and rua tiS^aw^, af 

,eUy have biAit ac4M ' 

ciiBt\»iii tW^‘poarbeetJej*^ 

apider, pj^^^Sfe^hkvI'tiiW^ro^d befofB^ 

ql^dlioaflfw^^tiWI tItB foal, fo kiU and ah^ 




"tfiftly^hfeckuea we da not eaiii 
ili fv^Hg he btrauae We del 

cdn^'d^henecfl/' WiU it be iupposed Umt 
Attgliifti wAaiMI eduhleit bub'tlfo bait* 
ehe^'abim'ale^ the Udtaeasiag «f- 
ce^' tortui*4, fi^f^oei'Weua«mt4di*ed^ 
iurfimafifoe of BpMbi 
ife^ Yet c^ateib afoae am; 

jftijBhftS bavtepeoduidndwo'i^UfoR 

ui''fo^tea|'<’ ' liia the eU^ mtbi eMMrau.f 
^''^bni ’tfoafii^ed tb thW orieft ghfiaa fibi ^a^ 

of Wutw, tbatt*^^ fonder HeaFt«Uonb»'»» K»ti«' 

this fiio^W t|fiii»iib 

4.1 1 ib'fofofforitdpartiahifodf 
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nbt^ I Vrfitevb,’ inflict a wound on the 

pantihg aoinadl/ whe#eiia the oVuel or thoughtless child is 
principal inventor and executioner of tortures 
^l^f)id^4lie imeetable brute. 'But this subject generally, 
thoug’ht been fully discussed in another 
Our present considenitidti\ tiierefore, only is 
th^ ^iirniDg' of the trife, abcidents, or sufferings of ani- 
.]|ialS)1nto a sourc e of airtisemeut add ^ra^uficdtion ; which 
taste^ome persons are not ashamdd to force betimes up- 
on their chitareu of -five, six, seven, or eight years of 


age. 

Tbefirsfof ei^p^oils in whihh the tender hearts of little 
chiiuren'arc encouraged to triumph, is the dtbyning of 
the young of cals and dogs. Many a child has stood by 
wit^ a fluttering bosom, and agitated countenance, while 
the servtint has essayed Yo keep under Water the little 
wretches whVVi were battling hard for life, whiUt at tlie 
same time he or she has been hummifig a tune \\ith \he 
greatest unconcern. The child after many efforts, at 
length succeeds :n looKing tineas unconcerned as' the 
-eiecutioner, 

.. Th e second performance is the making Of the whelp 
hhl^some. The latUer, mother, servants, unite in de- 
clarii^j^that the puppy fi.usi have his ears and tail crop- 
ped; and this is speedily done Tlie child may not ac- 
tually stair d by, but he knows of the deed, SCesei^^ry one 
careless -of the poor brute’s agony bpriug feb^f8i"al <!lays, 
and he too at last, thinks it is notbing^/'^and that indiffer- 

^ , * I' 

enceoii such ihatters rj right. f 

A spider 1 or ^a wasp! will soide pSroOns exclaim^ as 
one appears '^catchund kill,” irthecty. How few call 
out there '^is room in the wide world for an insect, and 
<xpen the window to drive him to liberty and a, natural 


• Jk ikwr little ^rl, the dauEh'ter oi Sir R. A sai4, with a sweet simplicity end 

Krtletfsoess whicli [n this child were nature, “Brother, Mrs- — s dog had 

bu«arB 4ad tail cutoff thf Other day, you caunot th’nk what a passion he wasio 
■whQDy'Jiey did iti'' V to, ^ 
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deatli. Here is the third occasion on which ^ tijiild !i|jFn9v 
to mangle and slay, as it appears to for diversioii*^,*,;^^ 
After a shower of rain, we step lorth to the 
freshed air. The slug spreads himself across the^.palfau 
and trails ouwardj^fast a^ he can, poor reptile Kthe wonoi^ 
peeps up from his d|irk paansioo, and the shining hoetle* 
in haste, ^deavours tp,||«ke,the best of his way hpme. 
In vain, in vain.* The little ^p.t may notpurposely beset 
to crush the ma^inery planned by a God, but it is not 
parposeJy withdrawn, when*a living object is seen ; and 
on passes the child, heedless, thoughtless, and merciless, 
to his fourth araus^n^nt; wliicii is thatSi throwing peb- 
bl es J^ud s^tones at the gasping frog which rises up to take 
in a portion of Jhe breath of heaven, Which Heaven itself 
has assigned her. , • - 

And next, When the cold and severe season affects our 
region, and the half starved, half beoumbfd inhabitants 
of ^le trees and hedges come.twitleriug and bowing, sub- 
missive and n^dy, to implode our charity, to*ask of that 
"bounty which the good^^ AlfliightJ^'hath ^iven us, an a- 
miisement, and the fiftli we sadly enumerate, consists^. Ur 
building up^ trap, or spreading birdlime to catch the 
gentle, fepble wanderers. Of these, alas! some^ 
their necks twisted, and are quickly baked in;^paste. 
Others q^e played with, and' consequently more or less 
injured and ,t^azed, and often fall a sacrifice, ^Ob what 
a sad fe^pDt^s thi^pji childhood! Cruelty given in lieu 

•The^intrusive and venture^Some fly, in the gaiety of bi» 
little existence, from corner to c(Jrner of a break- 

fast parlour, or nafser^r^v.and^n an unlucky mpment^ap- 
proacljes the creaili ewerr be ta&tes, and drops^r There 
he li^^ floundering and struggling, but his wings are 
wet and clogged, and he cannot rise from the fatal 
fluid. Presently the party asSetoblfes. He is disco vired ^ 
and with a peevish e|telamation^ he is^ drhww froH^her 
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and Ab/A^ into tb^ bowty ^here 
Ibe liot vr^etikM ba^ ringed thb cups retdrea bim. The 
chiid^ ever on the watch Cqi^ examialition, find$ a lively 
amunew^nt during several miMlcaf in beholding tbecqn- 
vodaicanif thu tnrtare of an inaect scalded todeatb, whilst 
these ^u0erings aic not even tbeuglft of by any grown 

It is useless, as it would he disusreealjllle, to reckon up 
how oonay rnioutes and hours cif one week, in a child’s life 
are given to amuaementa^ wbicb amusements are actual- 
ly cruel^ or of a cruel nature or tendency. * I shall, there- 
fore, offer two oE.'yjtroe hints^ upon what may be made 
amuseuivnt^ with animals,, from the particular history of 
which, great use may bo derived, t Silb worms, hives of 
bees, poultry, sheep, lambs, poll, too, if parrots are 
brought and sold ; rabbits^ canary birds, a>quiet donkey 
or poney, whicli a cluld of hye or sik years might, in 
company of bis father, help to feed, or rub down; one 
of the cows, also, of tlie establishment, which might be 
flamed by the child, and called bis own. AH these with 
the privilege of scattering the crumbs of the breakfast 
or dinner table to the wild birds, would afford a rational 
and ploasiag amusemaut, consisting, not in worrying* 
and tortUTtifg, but in promoting the comfort and dispens- 
ing happiness to those creature^, which, capable of beings 
comforted^ do express their gratitude in return, by con- 
fidence, gentleness, submissipn, apd attacbumut. Shew 

Ido not here alhide to the »port8, (as they are callM) of fiettinif two fine mo-r 
narcJis of the poultry yard- to fighting tUl one dies^, r*eiMiin|[ a barbed Jiook 
a pond, witli hatf, or a (fusrtortof a WTilliiwg w«r^ it, to be sWalUwed 
by a little fish, whfcbv wot Ijeing Tequirtid. fine jaws lacerated amf 

mangkd, and is then thrown into the water; Vrchaming a fib b peaceable 

bull loanns, and urging a number oFfU^dog^ totwpny,, \ear and wound him 
till tJ(^ are ni^f killed, and he goes mod ; ^ pwwing a ^Idfinch’s breafit-bone 
with a ring avd,fhaiii, that we iBa> have the pleasure' of seeing him iif J oowtant 
uneasiness When he moves, ordra^ up water to drink j or of spurring a line hoiw 
;Ov®r hedges, walls* and fi^da, and whipping a fmtk of houmla attar a Unw 
Jttembling creature, who, as it is known, screams in her last agony like h chUd,^ 
BBd soenu, in the meet strflctng manner, te iniploretkurpity o( ow race. 

; t Pefl^aps ibt exhibition of living,, and stuflT^ au^gialghi a meiwgorie, Wr 
aminr, % of the very 0fst order of atnaaeiziesit for chiMren, atjd indeed oU ytning 
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me tbat brute which ia 8ei^fiS^J(indi^|Bse9 

from man, and I will fin4^ .ipa^,,who ja sufficiently, 

grateful for every benehtfrnna^ God. . 
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BOOKS, FOR iCHlLpREN. 


CHAPTER LI. 


“ t&oW iT BK?oR«: i^iturjur a' table, ani* noj^it ik a booh/' 

ASD JAHH tHE LIITLE HOOK WflCH I^OFEM/' ‘^WA UKAAHT<ARB 
OLADLV TH*i GREAT PA 1 N%'’ i > ^ 


In an age’ like the present, when our pres^ teems with 
works for every class of reader, it is not to be imagined 
that tW of childhood should be left unprovided for. In 
fact, tlie hooks pri^fes^d to be for children of all ages, 
have been ^ub]isli|i)^*^ such numbers, that to rea^ and 
comment on all, would be ah^undertaking ^e 

labour of several years, to bring to acpnblusionT 
^ "Yet ip the utility of a childV hobi^ in proitibting tte 

- V L___ = • ' Ax ’ A' 


imporf^t object we have in view, it is t|'ue 

wnthouf end, Wt it is alsi> trueji^ 
th'a^tiiMe^iue^ in nature or art wbi^ are 



lul' W^'u^ it •covers ^e solui sunac’e o: 



i>ecauae''the 

th' 
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houses of every dealer in 4liese\productitH^^ tlirou/^hout 
the united kiugdom, are ^led with them. Grass, to 
turn to profit for past^ur^ fr^oy, shouM possess certain 
qualities in eolour and growth. He who wishes his cat- 
tle thrive, exahaine and judge whether the food is 
of such a quality as -that he may expect it to afford some, 
or no noiTiaslimeiit, or to constitute a deadJy poison. This 
examinntion is '|lao necessary with books for children: 
□f which some are good, Wholesome food for the mind ; 
others *are poison ; and others starve^ or nauseate, and 
destroy in a child all relish for ev^ry similar ])rovision. 

Previous to offi^ring ^ few remarks upon tl{e examina- 
tion here spoken of, let us give a thought* to the pens ■ 
from which tViese compositions or compilations spring. 

The barren soil, and the sandy, 4he rank and marshy 3 
the rich and luxuriant, or the 3ull and choaking, several- 
ly produce corresponding crops, each according to its 
respective So the author of talent who Avrites 

.for children, tiie humble author,^ the affected or pedantic, 
author, and the injurious author, severally produce works 
which correspond with their peculiar qualities, geod, or 
bad. 

The author of talent, who, as a relaxation from severe 
studies, or from a kind wisli to benefit the rising genera- 


tion, bends his genius to a theme which shall interest, 
and dfccovets a moral whicjli must eiilighien, Who adopts 
a style tfhd language which*a tender capacity may receive 
ajid rel^in, is, aftftr .their parent, the chiidreo's first and 
best friend. All the charin of geuihs plap'in his thought 
and captivates in^very variety and motion; whilst a^ 


beauUful sirapdcily of expression making way dir^tlyr^ 
tothe^mind, glides into the understanding," ^nS t^mes 
round every fibre of memory, influencing the seiis^, the 
heart mid the very being. The child doe 0 ;hq|.re^ th^, 
work of such a writer, he seems to devour if. Mealaje 
play, tmhverBation, ammusi^ents,^ neglet^ to 
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)i 0 ld the eng^|ll^ valume^ Hla eye, his ear, his sense 
is all ^btorhra itm hasufferi iiimselfto be dra^ti forward 
uotil be is eSLhauked, or that ttie book is forced from 
his hands. As soon as it^^is Bnished, he big;lis to think 
that it is so; and in two or three days,^^ a^gaiii seeks 
enciiaiiting pages, and be^hs peruse them anew. 
Such IS the homage of childhood to genius, wtien genius 
deigns to lovver the imagination and' expression in order 
to set off a precept of morality, and to bring the whole 
down to very young capacity ; and such is the homage 
Which childhood ^ays ihe works of Edgworth, Barbauld, 
Trimmer, i’enn and Day. 

^ Tile huinhle writer for children, is one of great value to 
the public, and is generally high in the regard and ea- 
timstion of those for whom he labours. He never pro- 
fess ‘s more ** fully equal to perform ; nor does 

lie ever aim at anything beyond a little work Which is to 
instruct ^nd amuse a naero child. With unpretending 
modesty, he sends forth hiF offering, which he calls a, 
mite for the bene id t of the rising generation. Amongst 
this class of authors, all romance, all novel abridgments; 
arid all sentimentality are equally unknown. Plain mo- 
rals, and interesting facts are oast in simple forms, and 
robed in artless unconstrnined language. All that is re- 
quisite to make such a writer, ^re tlm plain, sober quali- 
ties of coiAmon sense,^ -some experience tn the ws^s Of 
childhood, much mqTality, and eimpfe expressitil^ Very 
quiet scenes are sufficient for simple- ntinds, and little or 
no plot to requ^ed, <ir indeed g^veW by plain writers ^ 
Who addreris them. A grpwn persotT might pronoiiftee 
the Work tt> be a very lapae performaOpe, but the child ii 
^leaseil, 4riV^^^eted, and satisfied. ’ He read# wwb a|i 
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(eiitian j and though he can fay down the book of his own 
accord, yet unbidden, he will tjyce it up ag^ain, and will 
number tiie volume amongst his treasures. 

The affee^ed, and the pedantic author may. be either 
|^,i^|lforant or Ig^^ied : uain^^ l<^b^ words to Cover tlie bar- 
j^inessof his miud^or tbe faultiness of his morality, if lie 
'^pretend (U'set forth any moral, and to offer any instruc- 
tion, as, on the,^other hand, his peiiantry and affectdliun 
may spring from a learned source, and be embodied into 
a work lor children with asibucb propriety and fitness, as 
tbe latly of t^uality would evince,^^uo should array her- 
self in a court dress and dhimonds, to“^o and pay a visit 
to a poor peasant in his humble CoUa'ge. The;hinrd wi>rdd 
and complex sentences of both authors produce nearly 
the same efi'ect. A great and res'pected name, it is^tvue, 
will sooner ulTtaiii purchasers than that which is only par- 
tially, or slightly kiiowu, j)eople not cdfiiideriut; that 
ths learning whidh has bi^en advantageously displayed in 
^thc resolving of a difficult jjroblem, and the graces and 
heightenings of language Whicir have b^en employed in 
the production of a new theory are materials and orna- 
ments utterly useless, and wholly disregarded wnen em- 
broidered in the web of a chiid^s tale, ll the man of sci- 
ence will throw down his garb, and trappings of philoso- 
SDphy, and take up the plain attire of simplicii y, he may 
be of ^rvice. But if one who has walked inj^tilts, will 
perseveff^^n using them, can he expect that he and a lit- 
tle C nil d should meet and embrace? ^Tiie most .earned of 
men are, in genera4 least fitted to tbe task of instruct- 
ing"young children; and I should look w^th severer scru- 
tiny imon a book for dlildren from tbe pen df undeserved- 
ly estlemed author* of grave works for adulte, than on 
the production of arty Other description of writers what- 
ever. I shoilW not be prepared to nuestiou tb^ morality 
of a work whose author had oiice pl^iised 
great artd good meif, but t sboCtld djr^ittho filling to 
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my child’s mind ^iih disgust aud weariness at a pernsal^ 
if he were ^xced to peruse words, and senleucea, and 
sen tim elite which his tenller mind could neither admit nor 
coni prebend. 

The injurious authors, male, or female, of children’s 
works, is anxious on one point only: srfi^terest. Va- 
nity whispers that he possesses every qualifWi'tion for 
writing, and interest suggests that he may turn his pro- 
ductions to profit. He gives to the world stories, and 
rhymes in plenty, and to diversify his labours, perhaps 
ushers in an elementary abridgment occasionally. With 
little or no experience of infant manners, and no thought 
or concern for the parity of infant mind, he endeavours 
by any means to strike^ allure, astonish, and agitate 
their teikler bosoms. He gives a sounding title, with a 
shewy frontispiece; presents high, overwrought, unna- 
tural scenes, ( K:ys open, in soipe of his characters, the 
baseness and knavery of the worst partrof mankind ; lifts 
the veil, which should never be withdrawn before child- 
hood, from plot, intrigue, scandal, slander, satire, finish- 
ed vice, levity, and folly of a world they know not, nor 
oughttoknow; and offers to their womlering, minds, and^ 
as yet, uncorrupt hearts, false but shewy sentiments, and 
plausible yet glittering language of the strongest passions. 
The child of six or seven years, will read such a book, 
as the autl^F himself would perhaps approve. Such a 
person might be flattered by ojbserv^iig the flush^cTface, 
anxious, yet distressed expression of countenaS^ce, wide 
stretched^eye, and lip severed, but marked with a shadv* 
of contedipt and^arn, the indignation, as it were, of in- 
nocence at the touch of cofruption. But the good, the 
jpfu^ent, the cautioUs mother would be shocked ^d a- 
^^armed at thi^e signs’ of gratiflication received, l^ow- 
cyqr it migirf^be tinctured by contempt, from corrupt 
'mf m^onld speedrly see, that if her child were 

watefd, he would soon 
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cease to relish the pure stream: as he, also, would soon 
cease to be pure and innocent. Let the mother aSk him, 
her still unvitated child, if he really thinks such a book 
a pretty one. He will instantly say, “No mama, neSft 
near so pretty^s my others.*^ Why then do you go on 
reading it ? ” iSe will reply, “I dontknow, mama, but I 
should Ifkft just to read it to the end.*** And thus does 
evil in man lead him on, even where his better seif, his 
innocence, taste, conscience, and guardian angel warn 
him loudly that neither true enjoyment, nor instruction, 
nor reason, nor right are to be fo\iind. Just a step fur- 
ther. Alas ! how often dhes this one “Btep just lead to 
danger aud to ruin. * , ^ . 


CHAPTEJl' LIl. 
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NOW I BRSBBCH THER THOSE THAT HEAD THIS BOOK, THAT THBV BE 
NOT DISCOURAGED^^ ENdOINE CONCEHNINQ THE WORDS OF THIS BDOK.^' 
‘“I WRITS UNTO TOU LITTLE CHILDREN. 1 WHITE UNTO VOD FATHEBS.'*' 


Suea^ then, being the merit, or worthlessness displayed in 
juveuilft composition®, and* the variety amongst those who 
produce them, it becomes necessary, indeed an impera- 
tive duty, to examine with the severest scrutiny, every 
juvenile Work of every descriptioh whiRever, before we 
suffcK a single /pagd to be scanned by chHdren.\ In 
this Ixamination a mother should not depend* wholly up- 
on rtie reviews or criticisms of men, if men of science ever ^ 
do condescend to notice in the least, the diminutive 
books for children ; for the^ are eit^f not^ really title d^l^ 
Aich minutis of em^loymiiiit, or elsg dojiot'think proper 
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to be ; oertain it is^ a nan hi^h in literary reputatiqn is yet 
DO more sucCe^ii^tal iu liis judgment ol ^liat is proper 
rea<ling, or occupation for any child tinder seven years of 
age, tl*aB he H by nature capable of lb© exertion and 
waichfutness, required in training of little children, 
teaching them to walk, and giving tiieiu rtj5*rudiments of 
knowledge liuring the first imp or I ant ye^rs of 4lveir lives. 
This erapassrd, however, and a good louiidatioa fairly 
instructions of scieiitilic oien begin to be of use, 
an- not oji y may their choice^of books, but their remarks 
becon.e u.selnl and •vali^;)ble to the j)arent or teacher. In- 
deed, geuerally s^^aking, th^ young woman who is e- 
ducated by her father, if he be a welUinlurmed man, is 
^observed to think mate closely, to have clearer ideas 
upon subjects she has made In r study ; to have a mind 
steadier and more enlarged^ and reasoning powers much 
stronger than v.puieu in general, who have been instruc- 
ted by women, only. A fatlier, if he be clever, may be 
of inliDite service to his daughter, in the pef;'iod to which 
I allude; within eight ?X'd eighteen years. However, 
this consideration is foreign to the subject, emd 1 resume 
that of the present chapter. , 

A mother, than, should not depend upon the reviews 
for the true characters of little childreirs books, but 
should read, and reflect, and study them herself, and try . 
to discover, not whether some parts are bad, and some 
good, but whether a whole bohk from beginning to^ end, 
is good or bad; that is, whether it may be given without 
restriction or reserve to her child, or whether it shonld b» 
withheld from him altogether ^ , 


• Th« Kkinlhly Review, is, I believ^; the o^ly.pen 
noticeatwUh anv^deg^Tee of regularity, boqks for cliildreE, m = - 

respecMble, ana for the most part, liMral work, I have observed clrildren'^ hopka 
ill p 


1 publication, WRIC4 

And in this Jiignty 
’ 


4>f two or three hutiilted small pAfi;es. dispatched in two line^ and a naif of sweep- 
criticism books. ^ too, Which deserved only partial comBaendation, 
st^V Were it only lor the baneflt of a promising' aatlior. one would be desirous 
where be hnj^ave ; b»t surely when we consider the respoosiniUty 
4bepages, tod the of allowing the spirit of one, much less of 

passages K»4S4ijto a. t ^ — 

, On ffie 
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And as some mothers who have not hitherto been ac- 
<}ustoined to act upon their own judgrnents (and how few 
Teally ilo, it is needless to insist on) in the choice of little 
books, may consider a few hints not unacceptable, 1 heg* 
to oflcr to them some small assistance^ hrst, in choosing*, 
and next in selections which I have ventured to 
make oU Amderii juvenile publications lor the use of 
their children, who being imprudently taken to a book- 
seller and left to make ll^ir own choice Irom vast num- 
bers, often stand puzzled and wavering, and at length 
purchase the gaudiest but wor^' books in the whole 
collection. • * . . 

It appears then, advisable for ft mother; tt? send to 
her bookseller and unknown to her child, for one or two 
dozens of little books on all subjects; which bool^s she 
may require permission to keep for several days to read 
through, one by one, as ^le may find th^^olivenience or 
time for so doing, in private; for it is needless to say, 
that if her e’hildren sr e iittw'books, they Will be natu- 
* rally anxious to possess, iMie at'least of^them. 

The first point to determine on taking up at random 
any sucli volume, is, whether it be truth or fiction. We 
will suppose it to be truth. Now fact, or truth, or what 
we call, history, as we present it to children, is of thiee 
kinds; the indispen^ible, the important, and the useful. 

TJie indispensible kinfl of truth or histq^y, is that 
which absolutely^ necessary td all human creatures, 
which it is impossible they should be^ble to live without; 
alid not be in danger of some grea^evil, present or future. 
And this is, sacred history. The imp^j^tant, or second 
kind of truths, are eoinprUed* in natural histoj;y of 

4 - • • • 

r 4 ^w ; for sUshtly as have been served, j at tho hpiqage of 

servic^AS been rinne them, ^nie trash has hereby been restrained from hurt- 
inc them, and some u^elleace has bfei^ drawi^i forth for a^miratioB andhi- 
stniction. It is alter all, to e regTetted that .a revie^ appropriated ex- 
clusively to cliihlTea’f worl^ and that tvro, or thrsB taietd. dud experieuij^ 

have not the spirit, indit^rv’ and perseverance, tv k®®? tkis4?partiwpnt of . 

‘•Mi l^y .,,1, '4 
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tt&jj§bj^€t6 ; beginning with anitnate and domestic, and 
g^g on to wild animal!^ ; and inanimate objects, as 
plants, trees, and things in general. 

That part of truths, or history which relates to the ad- 
ventures and lives of worthy or exeiiiplar^persons, de- 
nominated biography, is among the Miiportant kind for 
children. As are, also, those facts or history *bf nations 
which branch from general geography, and relate to the 
manners and custiniis of the diffWent people of the globe. 

The third kind of truths which are usetui for children, 
may be cuinpiised in history of empires ancient and 
modern. ' ' 


A-ll thlk mass of knowledge is thrown into simple a- 
bridgments, and pleasing forms, and istlien presented to 
o nr children. But as the differ ejit authors I have enu- 
merated occasionally try every branch ol jiiveuile infor- 
mation, it is^tl!\i mother’s duty to roa^ many of a kind,^ 
that she may have a chaiice of purchasiitg the best, 

Facts, there are, too, of one otlier kind, but wMK: 
should studi'ouslr be ftept frbm children. Histo. jr of 
bloody wars, and massacres, burnings and martyrdoms, 
with shocking histories of barbarous murders, and ima- 
ges of racks, red hot pincers, engines of torment and 
cruelty, with mangled limbs, and carcases drenched in 
gor^, all which descriptions if abridged from large works 
as we grieve sometimes to see Ihem, should be cijt ^out 
and burned or destroyed with the whole volumoy rather 
than shock and distfess a tender child by shewing him 
the sufferings of the giuod, and run the risk of beirdening 
his heart, by famtiiarizing him to the atrocities and wiek* 
edn^s of the base and degraded pasrt ot^ his species. 

The second point* for a mother’s consideration, ifijwhe- 
ther the little work she is about to examine, be a fiction. 

Fictions areof twoidnds: the historical, when any 
s^uth from sacred^\'^^atiiral or other lu^M^ry, is woven in 
toV>nvey insUim^o|^ a fanciful and alluring ; 
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and the perfect^ction, when the invention of the author 
has alone supplied him with the design, and his own ex- 
perience and observation with the materials. 

But both fictions must equally sh^w forth one great 
object, a moral, and end; or both are utterly worthless. 
The historical fictif^n, if it shew itS bearing upon tiie de- 
partmerrt df history it has cliosen, must necessarily shew 
fortlisorae truth or fact, since history is truth. This then 
is its moral. \ 

The perfect fiction selecfs a truth from the great code 
of morality and works it tlirougli^ till it rises triumphant 
in some way or other, over evil, and s'odorms a moral. 

Yet even this is not sufficient. A prudent iflr^j^liei^ will ^ 
not he satisfied until she have discovered and ascertained 
the means by which this moral wtis worked through to its 
entl. * • 

Let us pause then, fotan instant, aad^iflagiiie a fond 
husb and hastcniifg to his wife and neeily family, and de- 
livering to th(?ln an abundant supply of food ahd clothing. 
Is not the act a good one^ UiiTldubtetily it seems such. 

Rut what if the money which purchased these articles 
were stolen ‘from a traveller or house ; how then ? And 
what if the means employed to make the moral bear 
on its way, though the child’s volume be as faulty as 
those adojited by the man just alluded to ? Can those 
meagg be prope^^Ao introduce to a tcliUd^^ imitation ? 
The design therefor^, the object or end, and the means 
employed by the author, must all se^rally be sound, ho- 
nest, upright, and true, before Uie child’s book i can be 
termed a moral one, and a work properTarthe little crea- 
tures^ whose minds it is to engage. ^ ^ % 

Pefleol fictions include fables" tales, stories^ fairy.tales, 
&c../rhis class of works compreheud^:by far 4be greater 
part of a bookseller’s juvenile «tore6. U.t ^ ^ 

Poetry, as weii^ prose, occa||io|blly made tf veh^ 
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cle, fur conveying history and fiction ^ the minds of 
children. 

The step or ladder to book learning, is the spelling- 
hook, and grammar- with the last of which, children un- 
der six years of age can have very little c^cern, 

1 come now to the selections of children^ works, chief- 
ly modern, which 1 made sever^.! years siiide,' with a 
view to the insertion of them in this place.* 

Tlie firs» relate to history, ahd may either be recited 
from memory by the mother fo the child, or re-id by her 
in small portions, accoa^ling as her little one may be able 
to understand the language, Or may appear interesled in 
cthe «ubji^bt. 

It should be observed that most of these works are sold 
and Sftid to be written tor children ; but it seems to 
me they can only suit those‘‘children, who having learned 
to read before have learned to think, are supposed 
to be equal to the pronouncing of loitg words and tj^ie 
managing of any sentence betore they arfe six or eight 
years of age. Th? following arrai gempnt is made iii'the 
supposition that the reverse of that plan is the case, and 
that the child is not made to read faster thafu he can re- 
flect. 


• M<»re Ikan yeftfs ago, -wlirti this work was begun, I wrpfe ac' 

veral booksellers m LondoD, to fropi eiiclj tUfc fatbur lOf bomedo- 

zetw oliKMkkaitj be^ent.mfi to periise. Vhth very polite attention,.! Was-^urnifih- 
ed with several ^ery pdekagss’^which employ^ mb a month to reaK ^rovgh 
I wrote down my xJphiSina of flie best as I r«ad^ thM, and tht«ir.l «v>«l<rnot 
seneraHy pwlH^,T passed u^joxiotftoedi of tliese I rettmted n voryeonsWbWW^mim- 
^Mr, As no conskimtioiiT VImtever, Should induce me ^ hjAiy t^ommend a 
book id iMI lrtUe merit; so t trust ore 

anwid hf found bf here recommended, the ipivtako will be attt^bu- 

andaomeWhl^'ceotytkm also m my paper* Abd ^ heg now to 
e||rM nw thanks to Mem. Ukiris, Hailes, DarblQ aod aDdf Godwin 
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REMARKS 

#UPON A FEW JUVENILE WORKS*. 


SACRED HISWRY. 


t Scripture Stories. 1813. For chilSp^n of ^ 

years and upwards. In tins most pleasing work, several 
of tlie great events related ii^the first chapters of Gene- 
sis, are described in simple language, aij|l are admirably 
calculated to delight and amuses One cannot but regret 
oiT closing tbis engaging little volume, tb^ the author 
"should have made it so ^malh, -and have given so few 
histories. A sequel from the same pen, would be a truly 
valuable present to mothers, as well as to children. 

The first Principles of Religion. *** 1817. 6 years. 

This is a very pretty, entertaining book, in which the 
existence of the Deity, and the principles of right and 
wrong are laid down wirti much clearness, truth, and 
feelJn^- ^ ^ 

Footsteps to Mrs. TrimmeF s Sa^ed History. 1816, 
&»and 7 years. A dharmirig and instructive work, which 
basjbeen mentioned in another place, ai>d cannot be Spo- 
ken of too highly.. . • , l " 


• of tliese reJ»Ark&-are bn«*f, it is to lue r«cotiected rd^'telo 

works, Jevery line ot .whicli lias been read wiUi Lare,: ajid ccpisiderod ,r^^«raUy 
good. Tlioa© U^Uebooks w-hicli were in pirt faulty, tiiid past only toleraDile,'have 
Wn rtwted from this place HltoffctUor. the jjjwioce of the regular review • ^ 
er to pomt oat and l>eautie« Mina^ at jue^ent, is blit to nwnti^ a few 

works; ■ ‘ ^ ^ -..,.1 

tioQin 


urks wldcb parents may sulely put into the han^iif tlielr ehalidTan. anil in 
to adda wcffdin^Jtotion of.Uieir cootentorS \ ^ ^ 

t The Utde books, 

cited, or read the mother ih snwitipcinlons to aie Be|« ^Jwlnguimw 

by several asleriika. 


2 






8 $# V,- ’ ' - 

ISiirs.THmmei^^ ^ NewTesiamMi Prinfg. 

6 and 1 A also, of f^reat merit, whicU has 

"likewise beeti iidftio€$d.atid reeommeocied elsewhere.* 

Mi^. BarbaH^s Hymns im Prme for CkHdren, 6 and 
6 years, ' Simple < eUpressioos of 16\e, gratitude, and 
praise are bere^ba^ly bleodbd, an4 fofm a pretty work, 
and afayourt^ene with yo^g* readers^ . 

Hr. Watfs Dirime for Children, 4, 5 and 6 

years,, and upfiards, ' A^lbost uW4ul and deservedly po- 
pular little work. 


' * ■ ' I^ATU?lAL HrSTORY. 

' o ■; * ^ ^ . - V 

^ T^he Rational Jkme. Idl6. * * * ‘ & knd 1 years, Jti 
the fifsl seven pages of tLis book are m^ny words whic^ 
should not occur in one for a child*, fhr exa^iple : meta- 
phorically^ peni^xiness, meditation," rumitmtion, refe- 
rence, deliberately, &c. These ekcep'ted, the work in 
uaernl and entertaining, being designed to aifbrd Instruc- 
tion upon the qiiaKties and habits of british animals. * 
Instinct displayed. 1814. years, A very pleasing,' 
clever, and useful work, by Priscilla Wakefi^d, written 
in the form of letters. / . 


Dialogues on curious ^^^sd)§€Cts in Natural History, 
J$ld. 9 years,' This is nlso a*n instructive and pleasing 
book. It i^Q be^iSa^CTted, bpwevCT, thfat such el^:;il-' 
tary works are, io^ffeneral, nht sufficiently reduced to 
tbelcTcl of a child’s capacity, hut parts may, notwith-- 
standing, he adyantagdously selected by the motl^e^r from! 

forjegning, as "well as" th^ following hotiks on the fm- 
, port/ht^ subject of hathraVprSdhctifrhs fpr the user of her 
^nhildreft. ^ ' * ' ’ ^ j - 


F/ l^enicd Im^^reibem^. Vhi jfears. 

appro VM ^ 


Atwell knnwand 
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Key fo ISW* R geaj% A 6tiuffect- 

ed^ instructive^ entertaining perfornaan^ce^ and^ greatly" 
Buperinr tuHiaiiy works of the kind, where anecdote and 
eli&antple tti“6 pushed forth in a liarsh manner, to set off the 
previous remarks* It is difficult to avoid some hardT 
words in explulAa^ons, hut it is to be wished that the au- 
^thor iii^Peparing a new edition, which doubtless will be 
^ called lor, would change such words as copiously, insa- 
lubrious^ exudes^ unviti^ted,^ volatile, &c. for others more 
simple. ^ ^ 

Charlotte Smith's Cmvers^i^^. 1S15. 12 years. An 
€lei>ant, hseful, and instructive ^woft upon natural h^ 
tory, niafiUers and cUstuiiis of nations, ani^ cP^ariv*t “ 
other Subjects. It elctretnely well adapted tSft ^ 


either se^, ^ ^ • 

Natural, "History of Birds^ fot yoVhg 
Charlotte &mith, 14 ye^atS and * deservedly 

li^l and entprtaifling work, richly inlciSj)ef^ work, 

agreeable rcftcctioiiti and original anecdote'^^^®*^^ ®^ffht, 
ia regular and scientific^ and yet p^tfect^ 
young minds df tlie age marked. Tlie ^ 

plates are beautifully executed, tile poelry 
scattered through the volumes approj|iriate occur, 

I^taral History explained in fctmilittr /^^-hjliard HI 
J^]Mippinffham» 4 ^oh,^ io^ to l^yeats. Thd^* 
y^lnmes airafiged accdtifing to 
^stem^ but the fort^igii tferlvatiogd afd duly tt 
ly alluded to. The dialogued are sin'>ple, short, aitJe use- 
|p uude^st^d^: ^nd the tvhole w^tk musi 6^ ^ very^. 
c^pts^blc.prespnt to young persons. 

Pf 7, i^ridB^^rs. 
A number of poems ou natural filstdry, so pteity, fhdt iVe 

very eutartaimdg kiddlA 
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HISTORt 0^ FfiRSONS, 0^ BIOGRAPHY. 

Buds of G^enins. 8 y^ars. A biography in the form vf 
dialo^ue$, 4;anoefptiig the early lives of fifteen eminent 
persons, of wbich number are Newton, Cumberland, 
Johiisnn, FraukHo, Chapone, &c. Parents and teachers 
may look with anxiety for a sequel, to^his pretty and in- 
teresting little volume.^ 


HISTORY OF MANNERS AND ^U§TOMS OP NATIONS, 


GfiOSfRAPHY. 

o • ^ 

'^t^v€l8><it Home, f^'^vols. 10 and 12 years. A%ery 
»^/ 8piriteU, entertaining work, and well calculated 
T.he assistance to a mother, in the plan she may adopt 
the its inBtruction^. *? 

should pat Manners. ^ years, A pretty lit- 

pUorically, , 

rence, oe 1 ei.^^ Bobinson Cfusoe. 2 voU. ^tyears and itp^ 
useful and en.^ ^ ^ ifighest merit, with sutfici- 

tion upon the rivet the attention of young and old- A 
Instinct ^ife are herein described on a de- 

clever, and four sons ; and tlie expedients to supply 

in the form ci^ are truly curious and instructive; 

^^^^^^hich, there arc large portions of valuable in- 
1016. 9 2/^4- jj natural history idtroduced, and the whole is 
book. It ^ noble and mOstiiripressive moral. 
tarjr Robinson Crusoe. 8 yehrs, A mosf useful, 

the If^htful book for children, which has been oftpn refecr- 
^*reilto. , ; ' 

P^ice Lee Boo, \2 years. A well known instructive 
and* entertaining narrative. . ° V 

Abridyement of Aninent Geography. 12 yearri Very 
^^eful for laa^^ing by heart in small pieces* ^ ^ 

i^^^l*bflMcQrdB Qf 4Uttiqui;tjriiit|(lit ^lud Siu^isly^ mo^fy ,^U 

B^ord extmplei of eminstice aoa ?irtQe r 
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Evening EntertammenU* B, Depping. 1"^ years 
and upwards. Tui^se very us etui little volumes are 
written by a gentleman fully qualified to adorn every 
subject on which he employs his pen. He has here given 
in the form of very natural ami easy dialogue, a great^ 
mass of information upon the manners and customs of 
the pimijcijjBl inhabitants of the known countries of the 
globe, and has enriched his descrip Ions with anecdotes, 
and agreeable aud origiilLil remarks, which raise his re- 
putation in this country Ss^ighiy as his many works in a 
neighbouring one have rione. The work must be enter- 
taining to any grown person of st^nseor education. 

^IISTORY OF KINGDOMS * STATES. ^ 

ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. * 


Mrs, Trimmer'' s little Llystm'iea of England^ and of 
Rome, and her Ancient Hi-tory^ hav^tten deservedly 
praised and recoiiimended in tl»e latter part of this work, 
1*hey are g^aerally adapted ito the ages ol iseven, eight, 
• an^ upwards • • • 

Easy Lessons in the History of England. 1814. i) 
years. A ;|[enerally good book, but long* words ^^re ra-^ 
ther too frequently used, and a few expressions occur, 
which children should not hear, or know, as Richard HI 

Was cruel, treacherous, cunning, bloodthirsty, &c. 

• 

FICTION.— HISTORICAL FICTION. 


Rational Sports. 6 and 7 years.^ A pretty little use- 
ful wflrft, explaining the nature cd things most in lise. 

Present for a little Hoif. 7 years. T^iis book has been 
sometime pdfclished.* The Subject is gener^Ry ifiiiruc- 
tive,| and the moral good. 11 is adorned by v^y sijf- 

.# • . V i 111!. 

perwr engravings: 

JP^esent for a little girl. 7 years. A sequel to the 
former, equally happy in plaii, and succ^stuT 
•bjeot. • _ ^ ^ 



Butimal 5 a$id 6 i/ears, A nninb^r of d bales- 

tic animals mabtto imld an imaginary conversation upon 
the treatm^tit of men towards them, A charming little 
book land worthy its author. One sentence only in page 
Ig, is ttM) ot^arse for a little child’s perusal. Every other 
part is uneJicCi>tionable. ^ ' 

City, Scene^^ and Rural Scenes, 1814. ‘ (f years. 
Short entertaining descriptions are here given of aeariy 
eighty engravings of the mo^ remarkable objects in 
Town and Country* The work is interspersed wi Ji easy 
poetry^ and is particularly interesting- The only fault to 
be observed^ is the length of some of the words. For in- 
^jtance, ipr’pagc 28, ‘‘Having usurped the sovereignty 
oy^ consvdernhle districts, &c.” 

r ACr«. Trimimr^s Fabulous Histories, 1817. 8 years, 

A very edition of thisrvaluabie work Was published 
by Hailes. Tfc< work itself is excellent, and too well 
known to need acoaimeht in this placer 

Juvenile Antedates, 5th edition ^ 1815. 7^ years, TlteSe 
little volumes are^well knbVii ; ^lut as that which is known ' 
is not always c:lccClleilt, it must be nnc® observed thikt me- 
rit, In no ordinary degree, belongs to theve^ Jlvery a- 
necdote is short, but all bear the stamp of truth, and coh-^ 
rey a tWssott rri' moraBty. 

Family Monitor, 18 Iff. ' B year^ and upi/mrds, A 
story 'alternately in verse or* jirbse, is adapted fo^ery 
month *t}f the year; some o£ the syllables are divided, 
Witbl"liyphcitn, whicjjr: arrangement s^ews the intention of 
the anthoc to make a ^ook for youj^^ children ^ yet afe 
very^^Wng wbrds bcc^ouatly iirtif^iiced; unodnta- 
mniited, promiscuously, dhtiuiBated,r wbioh in a 
gree^nrek^re defbal ttfort dbjJmi ' Tlfe design is very 
^ood, alid "the^^cxecutidn highly icreditiiMo to the 
The DoUf 1916. years " There are nt^y agreeable 

drawn fra» 
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cusioms in Walea, are very instructive awd iuterestin^, 
where they do not enter upon coatae desertptioD. The 
rough eont'ei'enoes between the schbol-boys and girls^ 
page 16, are unpleasing and unprofitable’. Twenty pa- 
ges withdra\yn froTfi this work, wouldleave it such a one 
as w^could not^bi^t find pleasure in presenting to our 
children^ The author is a writer of nO ordinary ability. 

Instructive TtambleSy ^^arts. It) mid 13 y^ars. Very 
useful, very entertaining and a very moral work. In 
one pari only is a little common-place, in the matter ofth^ 
ill-us^^d negro, anrl child reco^^ed from the gipaey. 
This is now hinted at, beTjause tl|e imagination and ta^^ 
lentB of the mtbor appear to be sudli as ren^eMicr oquab 
to answer any demands, for the subfititution of other iftei- 
dents and events in lieu of these. Which may be- made 
upon her by tlie public. 

« ’perfect BICTION. 

M^rs iKachwelVs Fables in monosyllables, 1816^ 5 

or 6 yeatS. very pretty little book, and perfectly adap- 
ted to infant minds. , 

Secon^part of TeachwelVs Fables. Is equally instruc- 
tive andl amusing, with the first. . 

TeavhfvelVs Fables and Morals 1816. ^ years. As are 
neai all the works of the imaginary Teach well^ 

but. real Lady Tenn, so is this on^, judicious, moral, 

TAe fierv Tom Thumb. 1815. 7 years^ This curious lit- 
tle prod uctioi|. is pi ' f 

M^nmirs of Smllante the Mouse.* ^ 

plea^^gly told, and instructive tale, in^the «tyle of the 
very pretty ‘‘Aife of a Mouse, ” - .. > 

SirMornimk^ ® A ^^parkably 

pretty little bp.t above the capacity of a^itUe clj^cf. 
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It treats of the expeditioo of Sir Hornbook^ and of his 
capture of all the parts of speech, being accompanied by 
Sir Launcelot^s men; a band, twenty six iu number; or 
according to the lines: 

Full six and twenty men thetB were, 

In line ot bati e spread . 

. The first that came was migliiy A, 

Tfie last was little Z ’’ 

The whole is asprighti^, witty, most entertaining, and 
above all, innocent work ; and^'such as^ in my opinion, 
might be compared for humour and pleasantry to John 
Giipiiu With a little e^phination from a grown person, 
the gift of tills vfork pouid he highly appieciaied by 
pchilch'eg e^.;ht, ten* or twelve years. 

' Heauty and the A poeiical version of the old 

tale. A work unfit for ci ihiren, but an eniertain-ing one 
fur yoiiog persons ol 14 or 15 years of age. *^The accom- 
panying engravt*:'^8 are in a very superior style. 

The Ruby Ring: or^ Trariafon^natioH^ This elegant 
little poem, ioo, would make a very pleasing'^ift for youug 
persons of the sai!^e age. ' 

The Mother^ s Fables. 1814. 8 years. There is so much 
of excellence in this book, in winch the moral is put first, 
and a very pretty fable, hy way ol illustration, 'fterwards, 
that it would be a pity to hesitate ujn>n the propriety of 
mentioning the two or three slight faults it has; especial- 
ly as they ra^y easily be rectified in the next edition. By 
omitting the butterfly’s law-suit, wt^ich is full of teohni- 
cal law terms and is^mot pretty, and the poem of cats •and 
dogs, in which, also, there appears a flippant satU^e, 
projpKi; to lay befi^e children. These two struck out, and 
^the^ttowieg lines, in page“77, aUerpd tt^teasier rj^yme, 
tue work would be a useiiil one^ aildje^tremelyeni^tain- 


lyeni^tfl 

\ : V. ' 

V’ ^ "A swamin 

5^ ■ ^ Anil,^ce(idl^ iwwn 

''^^ring Floners; ifr Easy 5 yeain. To.. 

lerabW-pretty poemsk.;. bpqeyer, occQra ae- 
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be ctjrrrect, thoug'h it be easy ; aud simplicity of plan and 
argument should, as seldom as possible, be eontouu-ded 
with silliness and puerility. 

The Daisy. 1816 . 5 years. The like remarks may be 

applied to this lit^lft work, in vvhieli are some pretty sto- 
ries, rhymes, ofecasionaUy of this sort, 

“ She cried so louii her rootlier came. 

To ask the reaHoii why ; 

Aiid Siiid, oh Fljance-i^fiB lor shime, 
dhfie, ohfil^ oh fie. 

which might be altered, and amended with very little 
trouble, ^ 

Verses for little Children by a Toung ^Lady. 181 
years. Simplt^, morol, anil pleasihg. 

E. Bentley^s Talesfor Children. iStS. 6 ,^ and 
12 years. The author of this generally pretty little book, 
has greatly naistakeii the capability and mental powers 
of those for whom she professes to write. *80100 parts 
are well suited ti) children, others areliigh above their 
compreheiisioi^ For exan^ife, in page 37 a/e the fol- 
Mowipg lines ; ^ * , 

“ In spotless purity bedight ” ® 

^*^Earuesrt of thousand glowing dies— 

and ia page ^8, 

Thy incense to the shrine of spring — 

The circle oi its n. if fa'll «phe'e — 


whick ate ip a very different style to the followiag : 
“ Young Rghert ha^ an idle wJiiis, 

I'bat little boys, lik^ v»ucks febuld Wim. «fcc.” 


Tb^:»^ork rjiqnires, ano is worthy of correet 4 c«i. 

The 181 T. bifears. Pj*etty and iuiioc^nt, 

bait rather p'terile., • \ 


Mafia J. Crabbers Tates. 18^16. 6 years. Who- 

ever reads these beautiful taljs, will bS convinced that" 
any ajjofogy froWthe Inodcst welter for the fafOiliar sjyle 
she bj)s adopts, is 'perfectly unnecessary* Her work is 
sim|}^9 natural, moral, aud indeed ail we could desire In 
a cliild's book. Hi^h-floyrn sentimental, forced diction, 
an^ a|pftbig«Uy Utik^v^. AJl is 

^celknt, _ - 
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Stories for Children^ by S. Hayes, 1815. 2 parts. 6 

years. These are all moral, short, and pleasing. 

Mama'' 8 Stories for her little Girl. 1814. ^ years. 

disinterestedness, forbearance, and other vir- 
Utes are here enforced by very pretty e:xap;]ples The 
story of ‘‘Fanny and Fido” is roost beautiful. 

Stories byy or^ of Martin James. * 1816. 6 years. 

Shewing the advantages of integrity ; a work highly mo- 
ral and pleasing. 

Rhymes for the Nursery. fSlT. 6 years. In this lit- 
tle work, “ the BabiesT Dance*’ is very silly. On the 
contrary, ‘nhe Ants’ JMest, ” pitge 31, is a very pretty 
^descriptKtij^and codieying, with other parts of the work 
an instructive and delightful lesson. 

Some short Stories, ByaLady, 1817. ^ years. There 
is nothing very new in theSe stories, but they are gene- 
rally pretty. ' '' ^ 

Motherless Mary. and Contradiction. VVaJf^ 

ier and Herbert. 1816. 6 years. These tales bea" 

genuine marks the Very firjt class of books for littl 
children. All the requisites to a child’s production, arn 
here: poWer to interest and awaken sympathy without 
titles, without vulgarity, without having recourse to ve- 
ry high, or very low life, without making the hero, or 
heroine, exceedingly plain, or exceedingly pretty, in 
short, without over-strained scenes, or forced conjK^ri- 
sons. The rich are not desperately wicked, nor the p^or 
wonderfully good. /^Simplicity, natpre, and probabhit^, 
are shewn in pleasingy? unaffected language, and,**" above 
all, a moral Stands full and prominent, throughout. 

the tale of “Whimancl Contradiction** is ac- 
\oufit of a‘*Mrs. Howarcl; aifd her three pnpils; one of 
w^^homis remarked for the foolifth habit of contradiwon ,* 
another for being whiu^aical. "The progreas of both faults 
is well pourtra'^j^, arfd the pntlitihiBent justly incurred. 

.■III .. m hffl .■ . > , .i i^n <■ i -p; T ^ ^ " 

There is, unluckily, soiL.econfusipsj Id the tr«iweTil|iDS of this title, whick 
tUklencl were in Loh^n, l ' 
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“Motherless Mary” is a pretty story of an orphan who 
is protected by a poor peasant, to wjiom her Heart over- 
flows with gratitude, and Avho, in the end, is rewarded 
for her benevolence. 

In “ Walter and Herbert” we see that precipitation 
and^^^igwness are equally subversive of good intention, 
Tl iese Jre the words of the author; and that tliey are so 
difficult, appears to be ^le only fault in the whole Work; 
they being to form a mornl which should be plain and 
comprehensive. However this very slight fault may be 
remedied by onr ^plaining thai it is wrong to attempt 
any thing in a hurry, or To set abput if too slowly. The 
author of these diminutive works ft, indee^l,'*^iuuiently% 
qualified to be a child’s literary benefactor. 

Julia and the Pet Lamb. 6 years, 4 he highesi com- 
pliment, if compliment be q pleasing trulli, which can be 
paid this little work, is .to rleelare th?^ Us* merit equals 
tj^at of the tales Spoken of iuniiediately before it. 

Davifs Nefv Hat, 1^17.* 7 ideal's. A very*natural and 
ir^ty story, excepting ki the love ncenes, whicJi are 
iiere, misp^ced. 

Familial dialogues. 1816. 5 and^ years. A very 

pretty littie work. 

Always happy, 1815. 7 and 8 years. This is an ac- 

count of two children who are taught to restrain all first 
imp 4 ^Jses, a^d to act by tfie rjile of right, by ^liioh means 
th?y arp always happy. Informs a good and moral story, 

The Happy Sequel. 12 years. "?^his also would be a 
pretty">^ork, but for two or three Ipve desciiptions, which 
mfdte it rather » povellette Such scenes should be 
pun gf^il from, a child’s book-* ^ ’ 

Emma Nesbitt ’li814. 12 years, A very gvod tale' 

elde/children, but iipfif for young ones. It is to 
the force of first,.^im]>fessi6ns which ^are, ^undeniably, 
great, Emma is a girl inclined to be ver?jr . e||riqus, and 
a tattler ; and the not being 9uf%i^^l^ check 

she grows up, with il, and isAbo 
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tale is very prettily told, ami there are but one or two ob-^ 
jectioiis to il: the weakness ol the inotlier’s mind, and the 
pert satire ol one or i wo cliaractei s. Tne moral is^ood. 

T the Blackbird' s 1S14. b ^ears. This little poem 

shews the daii^er ol allow iiii;' ourselves to be tempteit to 
conjinit one ci nne i si nee that one jreiie rally leads to others. 

Oriymul Poems. 1 and 8 yeurt^. This pretty 

work is well known, ami is deservedly popular. 

Mama's Pictures. 1814. tjchrs. Pi btty little poems 
with a inorai tolerably w'ell ennuceil. 

2'he Infant MmstreL 1816. 7 incurs. Moral poems, 

with the exoeptioR ol one,* and va ry pleasiiitily fiescri])- 
tive, T^»^re are a few hard words, for which others 
should’be siJbstituted, as, blythe, lea, russet, brinded, 
frinficefi brakes, noontide, wain, ike. SkC. 

Flora^ or the Ueset'ted Child. 1811. 7 ySars. This is 
a pretty moral etgry. It rather Jjorders upon the alFi ct- 
ed and niar\ellous, in th^ opening, amk conclusion ; but 
the poor ass*is a. beautiful incident, and sorfce^pther parts 
areas exquisite. The lady whi,‘ wrote the tal^feiretl on* 
ly in pitcJjin^ some of the soeues rather too^ hig^h for 
youiii^ unvi dated taste. ^ 

Godmothers Tales. 1814. 1 and ^ years. Extremely 
moral, artless, and pretty. Not a 9iii:L;le lale is there in 
the collection which may not be recominended. 

The Cup tSweetSj by ffte same author. 1 ^ 114 , 8 and 
9 years These tales are t^enerally pretty, b\it inferior 
to the Godmotber’^Tales. The last story in Ibis wwirk 
is an unpleasing’ one, for it is uniiatulal that armotlief 
should love a nieo^ better than her own child ^ and so had 
a girl as is ^er own, is not ftiterestjug fo a little reader, 
'\ecaftise he feels that if thh mother hate*fler own little of- 
fer ding offspring, there can be no appeal to anther 
ewlfly friend^/ ^ • 

iais, f ip the least recolle^;!, and I have not the work, How- 

^ ft# f ; 
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A truly bad, unprincipled child, is an improper picture 
for little cliinireii’s view. Examples ot guoaness should 
preleiably be^iven tbein, coutrasted by a cliarricter shad- 
ed by taints, not darkeuetl by crimes. A caiid occasion- 
ally Idili.'ii;, and re< overmjj himself with some effort, is 
the best ut alt ri^|)resenliitinns ; but areally wicked child, 
or IfterSinf must remain, as 1 have before observed, un- 
sound in princijjle, bt»wever great may be bis struggles 
to correct bis ‘^liotivesj and to make his actions good. 
And however sin li scenes; or descripiions, be permitted 
in tragedy and I’iiniiHnce, or their truth exemplified in 
real lile, yet are such ih.8tTi,jtion5 highly jmpi oper for 
children, who snould never Mesp'ay’ ol al erat^n and a- 
inendment, but should be habi uated to thAk tiiit exer- 
tion wilt almost rdways ensure success. 

^ ■» 

Hiyht and^Wrong. and % years. A charming 

wmk, in the style ol Miss Edgeworth’s jleiightful stories 
for little chilaien. In all respects is tTiis, vvjiat a child’s 
Cook ought Xo be; natui .jl,* moral, instructive, and in- 
teresting. and yet uithin’extiTnjcs. It reflei ts credit on 

* » 

the writer’s head and heart, and is worthy of passing 
through ni^ny editions. 

Mrs. Leyvester' s School 8 and 9 years. This is also a 
very deligntlul work for young people ; it presents les- 
sons beautitti^ly toiiehin-r^ and moral, and every charac- 
ter is drawn with the p»iit*il of nature. 

^ato^ or the dog of Seg^iment.i 1816, rt) years. An 


entertaining little hSok, which, in the adventures of a dog, 
^iilori*^ a lesson humanity to ttie'brute creation. 

fl he Parent' s Offering. 1814. ^ rol^. 10 years. 
sists of short moral tales, written in 'iiriit ition ef» Miss 
Edgeworth’s Parent’s Assistant, to- which althoughpthjy 
be i^erior, tlmy are, notwithstanding, very pleasing and 
instructive stoiles. There are some low dialugUBS.^i4w- 


iss 

iid 


ever, in the under charaeter^i^ which it wuuld'bt as well^ 
to shorten, but th^ general plan of , theMPriiyJ^ worj^ ia 


good. 
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The Son of a Genius, 1816. 12,14, and 16 years. 

Tins most en^a^’iiig talc sets forth the danirerof trusting 
to talent or t..e natural powers, and neglecting- the means 
of ensiiring^ a progress and success through self exertion 
and industry, 'rhe style is not suited to a ygung child, 
neilher are the Cijaraclers ; but a y ,*ung persoii^rrnni 
twelve yeais, even to an adult, may tiiul deligbi rfnd in- 
structiuii in the jterusal. Itlias^a fine moral, and does 
honour to the author’s taste, jui|gment, and feeling. 

77ie blind Partner. 11 y the same lAidy 1816 12 years 
and njttuirds. Tiiis ta^e is seconrl oiTJy to the “Son of 
a Genius.” ^rhc authoress in these two works is emi- 
nently lia£>py in the pkin, incidents, language and moral, 
and having sijhd thus much, in the most perfect sincerity, 
it IS npt*essary to add, that one work which bears her 
n i.ne, in two .small volumes, ie far from bein^ equally ex.- 
cei ent. The lUtle^ volumes to wfiichl allude, may have 
been the early efff)rts of this generally charming writer. 

llie Prized or the Lace- makers, by Caroline Barnard, 
18 i 7 10 to 16. ^ A very ‘ eiigs gin g work, and worthy 
of being placed in the child or youth’s library, with his’ 
be.^i authors. Nothing of the kind can be rnoi^e interest- 
ing than the progress of this beautiful, simple story, and 
the moral is perfect, as the conclusion is satisfactory. 

Hie Rector and his Pupils. 12 to years. This, as 
it appears is the sequel to tale Called “Tlie Academy,” 
which I have not seen, if it havR the merit of “ The Rec- 
tor and his Pupils.” must be, as this truly is, an origi- 
nal and very pleasing wi^rk. ^ ‘ 

yJiliss Woodland'*^ Tales. 2 vols. 14 17 years. The 

his ories of four young ladifes are here rgiven in a very 
^pb^aslng ami instruc^tive ‘'manner. Every tale has a 
motal forcibly pointed, the fatal effects of indolence, V>ii 
of pride, and the advantages attending a forbearing 

^nd dtfdnrh]^ disposition are several y depicted, and the 
whoje worn^ ^tremely well calculated to form a valua- 
ble' gift to t 
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EXERCISE BOOKS. 


Universal P t inier, 1815 ^ or 5 years. An excellent 

little hornbook, which possesses the advaiitci^e oi a great 
variety of good plates. 

Easy Lessf^ns^ or a \ illaye School. 1817. 4 or byears, 
A Very* sifiiilar little hook in size and merit to tliat just 
mentioned 

Easy Steps for the of youny Children, 1816. 4 or 

5 years. A very useful little work, but which makes too 
fiiueli mention of the rod, this notable instrument is spo- 
ken of, and its advantages eniii?ierafre|l no less than thir- 
teen times in a dozen pages. * ^ 

The Eittle Teaeher 1814. 4 or 5 years^ Very goon, 
and well adapted to its use, exce])ling in the rules of the 
humane soc*c‘ty, which, however admira le in tTieir ob- 
ject are out of [ilace in aAhilii’s first book- 

Murra\fs Fitist Book for Ckddreti] 1815. 4 or 5 years, 
TVlr Murray^ works are tpo well known anil appreciiiied 
tci need comment here.- lio^ever as the cleverest of 
persons sometimes fail, it is as well ]ierhaps to observe, 
that the First Book for Children ” is eipially good 
with the last exercise book from the same pen for youth. 

Dialoyues of one Syllable. A Sequel to the Imperial 
Primer. l8l6. I, b and H yeatvi. Shoit pretty, simple 
dialogues%c dcul ited to,|)-lease .iiid interest infant minds. 

Mrs. 'liiachweiV s Spellhryflook. 4, 5 anl 6 years. A 
m^efuT little book when mere orthography is retpiireLl, lor 
Hhe tending lessiorts are very few '^n number, and those 
i^ot of the most amusing kind. 


Mylius^s School Dictionjiry, 1015. 9 years apd up-~~ 

irvai'ds. The words of our language, most in use, ai^ he^*^ 
selected and explained. The work is admirably suit^ to 
young persons. 

These works are a part, ojily,. of those sen^atC to look 
over, where I hgve found great merit 1 lli^e highly 
praised. Tho^o books iu^ which I have'^^u a few^auitp 
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Orly, I have invariably pointed them out, eonsidcrinf' it 
a pity to condemn altoi;etliei lor a IVw errois, as it cer- 
tainly IS cu pableto praise in the mass, vvheie every ])art 
is not decirledly unexceptionable The little books 
which presented not a lew, but many^laulty parts, 1 
have, as I belore said, returned, as enfirely inapj|. ii'^'ble, 
and useless to my purpose, and i^onseqneiitl^y they are 
here unnoticed. 1 regret to sjyy 'hat this unpleasant 
duly frequently recuritd ujioiidue in tlje course oi my 
examination, ami the like ohlii^aiions v\ill every motlier 
belaid under, if she wilhbiit read, diu'iuse her j lul^ment 
in making selectiohs foi; her children, 
c To the'ttst^of ju veiMle works mentioned, it may he re- 
marked, that those generally, vvhich bear tiie names of 
Barbaidd, Aikin, Tenn (or her assumed ones ol Teach- 
welJ, &c.) Edgeworth, Trim'ir^er, LeycestcT, D.iv, Mur- 
ray, and a very few others, are admir ildy suited to young 
people of all ages. Hut, and as I have s'everal times re-i 
marked, as the best qualified ol yvi iters, may, mcasioii- 
ally err in the choice oC a suhj'ect, in pla-i, and in lah- 
guage, it is a duly iiicumheiit on the gniiJes aiyl teachers 
of children and youth of every a^e, to ciiticii^e the cha- 
xacter, audio weigh the sentiment'^ ol even a Trimmer’s 
work; and decidedly^ and boltMy to reject it, though li om 
so pure, socngdi;ing a pen as Imts, shfjiild latilts he there 
discovered of^too serious ac\ature, or in too j^i eat npm- 
bers to be passed over. And ri a scrutiny sosi vere, be 
troublesome, a good parent will notwithstanding, realU- 
ly undertake it, in the, hope, nay the certainty, iliat in 
and every otl^r exertion in the path of duty, a coh- 
^ioiisfiess of duty fulfilled will cheer her heart, tho^'igh 
extraordinary fatality she fall short of the suc- 
^.^he so fondly expected to command. 

Fims. 


Printer^ SUx^/iulat^. 












